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PREFACE. 



It is generally admitted, at least by those persons who frequently hare ooca- 
Bion to write the English language, that the knowledge of this subject, obtained 
in our schools, is not safficient for the various requirements of life. In the fol- 
lowing pages we therefore ofifer to the public an English Grammar that is de« 
signed to be, for practical purposes, more thorough than any other we have seen, 
the very largest not excepted. 

In its matter^ it does not differ much from olher grammars, except that it has 
more, and that much of it is fresh from the original sources of the science. What- 
ever others have written on the subject^ I have endeavored to ascertam ; though 
I trust I have treated them less piratically and censoriously than most of them 
have treated their predecessors. The incidental remarks on graounar, made by 
reviewers, philologists, and other writers, have been diligently sought and con- 
sidered. The best grammars of foreign languages have also been consulted, 
especially those of Becker, Yivier, Andrews, Crosby, and Kiihner. Of the exer- 
cises to be corrected, about one half are the best of those which form the com- 
mon inheritanoe of the science; and for the others I have read some work or 
works from every State in the Union, in order that the book may show all the 
various kinds of errors which are now current, like undetected counterfeit money, 
in the various parts of our country. If children imbibed no errors at home^ it 
were well to exclude such exercises from grammars : but when a person has 
already caught a disease, I suppose it is best to convince him of his condition, 
and show him how to get rid of it. Errors in spelling, and errors manufactured 
by grammarians, are of course objectionable ; but errors that are gathered from 
the usage of good writers, are a very different thing. Besides, parsing and an- 
alysis, when used alone, become too monotonous and wearisome, and hardly 
suffice to teach the correct use of the language. 

In regard to the arrangement of matter, — ^an important item, — ^I venture to 
claim for the book a superiority o?er every other of its kind. It is well known 
that science and literature languished, until Bacon and Shakespeare emancipated 
them from the thralldom of ancient opinions ; and, as Latin Grammars were first 
made, and English Grammars modelled after them, the latter have probably suf- 
fered fix)m a similar dominion. A language that has many inflections, may well 
have its etymology taught as a separate branch ; but a language, like ours, 
whose actual inflections might all be printed on two or three pages, needs no 
such treatment Besides, words have etymology because they have syntax — the 
very existence of the one implying the other ; and to stop with etymology, is 
to leave the work half finished. The greatest stickler for separating ikem in our 
language, has failed to draw the dividing line; and much of the etymology 
taught in our grammars — as in the cases of nouns — ^is sheer syntax. Every 
teacher of experience, too, must have observed how wearisome to pupils is the 
long desert of etymology, before they see its application in syntax ; and then 
they often do not get the full benefit of this, because they have but a faint and 
comused recollection of the other. Moreover, by the usual system, almost the 
whole grammar must be learned before any practical benefit is derived from it ; 
and, as children in many parts of the country can attend school only a part of 
each year, the consequence is, that they begin their grammar from year to year, 
get tired of its technical jargon, and, finally, derive little benefit from the study. 
By the arrangement in this treatise, each section bears its own fruit, and will 
be, if learned, of permanent value, whether any further progress is made or 
not The book, too, can be more conveniently resumed at the beguming of any 
section. 



IV FRSFACB. . 

Parsing and Analysis have Hot only been made full, but stripped of much 
superfluous machinery. Doctrines and classifications have, in many places, been 
simplified and abridged ; and for some of the insufficient articles in our grammars 
have been substituted others that are altogether more substantiaL The book 
comprises both a Primary and a Higher Grammar, and is, in the highest sense, 
progressive and philosophical. It is buili up by a regular synthesis ft'om the 
alphabet to Versification ; then follows the article on Analjrsis, which relates to 
all that precedes it, and is of the utmost importance to the next and last article, 
namely, Punctuation. In other grammars, most of the doctrine is printed in small 
type, and the exercises are printed in larger. This may be more agreeable to the 
teacher, but it is less so to the learner. I have given the main principles first, 
in large type, and apart from the examples ; then the exercises in type sufficiently 
large ; and, lastly, the unimportant doctrine in smaller type, under the head of 
Observations, and at the end of each section. The best modes of learning and 
teaching have been constantly kept in mind ; but, of course, no perfectly sane 
teacher or learner will imagine, that the grammar of a mighty language — of a 
language that reaches into every fibre of human knowledge, can be learned with- 
out labor, or in " six lessons I" A full preface, explanatory and defensive, would 
require many pages. I therefore leave the work, without further remark, to the 
candor, judgment, and research of the reader. 



TO TEACHERS. 

Since almost every teacher has his own views about teachmg, it is probably 
needless to add any suggestions. It may be proper, however, to state, that the 
pupil should learn, of the irregular verbs, only those forms which are in good 
present use, the others having been inserted merely for reference. The exer- 
cises from p. 36 to p. 44, should be used constantly with the recitations on the 
parts of speech. While the pupil is engaged in the i)arsing exercises, pp. 47 — 57, 
it may be well for him to strengthen himself by reviewing several times what 
precedes them. The numbers over words show the Rules of Syntax. The in- 
terrogation-points on the left of paragraphs in Part Second, are used in stead of 
questions. They are a sort of substitute for the pencil-marks of teachers. The 
section on the Derivation of Words may be omitted, if taught in some other book. 
For a few of its words, the pupil will have to consult his dictionary. It would 
be a useful exercise for the pupil to copy the sentences given as examples in 
Part Second. He would thus learn to spell, to punctuate, to use capital letters, 
and would become familiar with all the various sentences which make language. 
The exercises for correction, it is probably best for the pupil to write oft* cor- 
rected, and bring them to school as a part of his evening task. If they be cor- 
rected orally, I would recommend that it be not done with too much ceremony 
or mechanical mannerism. In the sentence, " Him and me are of the same age," 
for instance, the pupil may simply say, *' Incorrect : him and ttm, m the objective 
case, should be Tie and ij in the nominative case, because ' A pronoun used as 
the subject of a finite verb, must be in the nominative case.' " For additional 
examples in analysis and parsing, may be used the numerous examples from p. 
267 to the end. The section on Analysis, though near the end, should be studied 
as soon as possible, and reviewed frequently. A Key to the Exercises will be 
furnished, if it should be found necessary. It was my design to add an article 
on Composition, but as this is not necessarily a part of grammar, and as it would 
have much enlarged the size of the book, I have omitted it Should the present 
work be favorably received, however, I may add, as a sequel to this book, a 
small but adequate treatise on Composition ; so that the two books will make a 
course of Grammar, Bhetoric and Composition. 
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I. Introductory Tleur, or a synthetic outline. — Letters, 
syllables, words, subjects, predicates, phrases, propositions, clauses, 
sentences, discourse. 

2« JVouns and Pronouns. — Classes: nouns, — ^proper and 
common ; pronouns, — ^personal, relative, and interrogative. Proper- 
TIES : genders, — ^mascuIine, feminine, common, and neuter ; persons, — 
first, second, and third ; numbers, — singular and plural ; cases, — 
nominative, possessive, and objective. Declension. Exercises. 

3* Articles. — ^Einds; definite and indefinite. How a and an 
shoulid be used. 

4. AdJectlTes. — Classes: descriptive and definitive; definitive, 
with sub-classes. Degrees of comparison ; positive, comparative, 
superlative. List of adjectives irregularly compared. 

5. Terbs. — ^Classes: verbs finite, participles, infinitives, regular 
verbs, irregular verbs, list of irregular verbs ; transitive or passive, 
intransitive or neuter. Properties : voices, — active, passive ; moods^ 
— rindicative, subjunctive, potential, imperative, infinitive ; tenses, — 
present, past, future, perfect, pluperfect, future-perfect, with /orm« — 
common, emphatic, progressive, passive ; persons and numbers. Par- 
ticiples and infinitives. Auxiliary verbs. Conjugation. Exercises. 

6. AdTcrbs. — ^Their chief characteristics. Full list carefully 
classified. 

7. Prepositions. — Their chief characteristics. Adjuncts. 
List of prepositions. 

8. €on|uuctionff. — Glasses; coordinate, subordinate, corres- 
ponding. List of conjunctions classified according to their meanings. 

9. Iutcr|ections. — ^List, classified according to the emotions. 

10. Exercises on all the Parts of Speech. 

II. Rules of Syntax. — He relations of words to one another 
in the construction of sentences. 

19* Parsing. — ^Formulas, models, and examples. 



PART FIRST. 



1. INTRODUCTORY VIEW. 

yrbMiiM^ letter t 

A lettejr is a character that denotes one or more of the 
elementary sounds of language. 

TCrAMPLiw : A,b,o;age,«t,aTt,all; huhbU; eeaat, eaaet, 

19* Always remd the mnaplM carelbllT, refleetlnff upon 6Mh, m that ron nay iMra olMrly ani 
taUj what ia meant by the dolnldm or iMetirOoo. 

Hov ]Baii7«leinntei7«om]id« luw oor language, and bov many letten to repreaant fbemf 

About forty elementary sounds, and twenty-six letters to 
represent them. 

Into irhat two daaflea are the letters dlyf ded Y 

Into vuwds and coiisonafUs, 

Whleh are the Towela? 

A, 6y iy 0, u, and sometimes w and y. 

What ia a eyUmtOef 

A syllable is a letter, or two or more combined, pro- 
nounced as one unbroken sound. 

Ex.— A, I, on, no, not, stretched, barb'dst, are-ri-al, pro-fa-sion. 
What ia a word f 

A word is a syllable, or two or more combined, used as 
the sign of some idea. 

£z._MflD, tree, world, sky, pink, beauty, strikes, well, fiur, alas, beoaose. 

An idos is the pietare or notion of a thing, in the mind. 

Hov are worda daaaified aeoordiog to the nnmher of WfOaHiUM oompoalng them f 

Into monasyUables, dissyllableSf triayUoLbleSy and polysyU 
loiblea. 

Deilne these ehuaea. 

A mofiosyUable is a word of one syllable ; a dissyllable, 
of two ; a trisyllable^ of three ; and a polysyUcCblCy of four 
or more. 

Ex.— I^ Bong ; baker, railroad ; ornament, commandment ; customary, incom- 
prehensibility. 

Hov are vords elaarified acoordlag as they are formed, or not formed, from one another f 

Into primitive, derivative, and compound. 



2 Uri'KODUCFOBT YIXW, 

Defixid fheie oIane& 

A primitive word is not formed from another ; a deriva- 
tive word is formed from another ; and a compound word is 
composed of two or more others. 

Ex.— P rimitive: Breeze, man, ffood, build, up. Derivative: Breezy, 
xnanfal, sadness, builder, rebuild, uompound: Sea-breeze, mankind, dew- 
drop, newspaper, upon, sewing-maohine. 

How are words diyided according to what they denote Y ^ 

Into nine classes, called parts of speech. 

Xame them. 

Nouns, Pronouns, Articles, Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, 
Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections, 

Famiuab EzraAKATioN.— I might present to your mind, by words alone, all 
that I have ever seen or ezperienoed. To do this, I would have to use nouns and 
pronouns^ to denote objeots; arMea, to aid the nouns; a^eeUoes, to express the 
qualities, conditions, or circumstances of objects ; verbsj to express their actions, 
or states of existence ; admrba, to describe their actions, or to show the nature or 
degree of their quaUties ; pr^xmbhnMy to express their positions or relations to one 
another; oonjunotiona^ to oontmue the disoourse, or to connect its parts; and inter- 
jecUonSy to give vent to any feeling or emotion springing up suddenly within me. 

'E^— Nouns: ^' In sprinf, the sun shines pleasantly upon the earth, leaves 
and fiowers come forth, and lurds sing in the wooas.^^ 

Pronouns: " Roses encircle «iy window, and ^^^l^'*''* ^dom ^* ^'^if ?^"'^ 
ArtiGles: " TIijS church stands on a hill." 

Adjectives: " Bipe strawberries are ^oorf." " That man owns ifuio Harms." 
Verbs: "Rivers Jhw, stars shinSf men wori, and boys study andj?^." 
Adverbs: " Below us, a most beautiful river flowed very smooOiXy^ 
Prepositions: " There are cedars on the hiU beyond the river." 
Conjunctions: " John and James are happy , beoantse they are good." 
Interjections: "We all seek for happiness; but, alasi how fbw of us 
obtain it." 

SnooEsnoN to the Teaohkb.— Take a walk with your class, during some leis- 
ure interval, and teach them the parts of speech, firom the surrounding scenery. 



Since the world famishes thoasands and thousands of objects for us to consider, or think 
about, and since we never speak without haying something in nkind, what is essential to every 
thought or saying? 

A Subject and a Predicate. 

What is meant by the subject t 

The subject denotes that of which something is said or 
affirmed. 

Ex.—" The cannons were fired." " The loaves and fiowsrs in ihe gardm 
have been killed by the frost." 
What is meant by the ptedieaU t 

The predicate denotes what is said or affirmed. 

Ex.—" The cannons zoere fired^'^ " The leaves and flowers in the garden 
liave been hiUed by the frost:'' 

How are suljjects and predicates olassifled ? 

Into simple and compound. 



rNTRODUCTOBT VTKW. 9 

Define timple 8«1^|e«le aad Mmpottnd militieeta. 

A simple subject has but one nominative to which the 
predicate refers ; a compound subject has more than one. 

Ex..-^Simple: ^^TTteb^ leams;^^ ^* I^ehoytchoisstudioutj learns." 

Compound: ** 7%« hoy and Aw 9iiUr learn." " J%e hoy$ and girlt who 

ar€9tudiouij learo/' 

Define timpU predicates and compound predicates. 

A simple predicate has but one finite verb referring to the 
subject ; a compound predicate has moi*e than one. 

Ex.*— Simple: ^^Boya ttudyf^ "Boys Hady (he letfom which 

are given to themJ** Vompovna: "Boys Hudy^ reoiU^ and play f"*^ 

*■'' Boys study and reoite the Ueaona which are given to themJ'^ 

S'tbJMi^ from KubJ6Ctu$t throvm under, becauw viewed m being the foundation on wlileh the propo* 
sitioa or HenteDce is based. Predieaie^ trmn pradteo, I ipeak or lay. 

WhaAiatL phrase t 

A phrase is two or more words rightlj put together^ but 
not making a proposition. 

Ex. — " In the next place.'* " To show yon the fhigrant blossoms of spring." 
What is a proposition f 

A proposition is a subject combined with its predi- 
cate. 

Ex.— ^* Stars shhie.'' " Even if my hopes should perislu" 

A propotUion may be a okinM, or noi ; or it may be a ■eatenee, or lem than a Mntence. It is not 
Meoea«arily either a olanse or a aeoteuce. 

WhktisacbniMf 

A clause is any one of two or more propositions which 
together make a sentence. 

Ex. — " The morning was pure and snnny, the fields were white with daisies, 
the hawthorn was covered witn its fragrant blossoms, tlie bee hummed about every 
bank, and the swallow played high in air about the village steeple." — hving. This 
sentence has five dauses, separated by the comma. 

What is a eemUncet 

A sentence is a thought expressed by words. 

Ex. — "Everyman is the architect of his own fortune." "Happy is he who 
finds a true friend, and happy is he who possesses the true qualities to be a firiend.** 

How are sentenoes classified f 

Into simple and compound. 

What is a eimple sentence ? 

A simple sentence contains but one proposition. 

Ex.— "Wasps sting." " No man knows his destiny." " Eetum (thou) quickly.*' 
What is a eomfiound lentencet 

A compound sentence contains two or more clauses. 

Ex.—" As every thread of gold is precious, so is every moment of time ; and as 
It woaUl be folly to shoe horsei^ (as Nero did) with gold, so it is to spend time in 
tritica." — Mdso/i* 

What is dieoowse t 

Discourse is any series of properly related sentences, 
expressing continuous thought. See your Reader. 



4 NOUNS AND PRONOtnrS. 

a. NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 

¥nutt is a noun t 

A noun is a name. 

EzAMPLBB : God, Marj, man, men, Geoxige Washington. Inatraotop, sky, aoni 
Stan, clouds, town, St. Louis, street, flock, flower, soul, reeling, sense, motion ^ 
behavior. 

Names are given to persons or other spiritual beings, to brute animals, and to 
things. The word obfeets may be used as a general term for all these olassee. 

Tell 9IM whieh are the noune in thsfottmringaenUnaet:-^ 

Lions and ostriches are found in Africa. 

John and Joseph drove the horses to the pasture. 

Pinks and roses are blooming in the garden. 

Care, sorrow, and discontent, destroy happiness. 

Apples, peaches, melons, com, and potatoes, are brought to market. 

What is apropar noan f ^ 

A proper noun is an individual name. 

Ex. — George, Solomon, Susan, William Shakespeare, Napoleon Bonaparte, Loo* 
don. New Yonc, Niagara, Mississippi, the Andrew Fulton, Monday, January. 

What is a oomnum noun? 

A common noun is a generic name. 

Ex.— Boy, girl, tree, house, river, city, town, road, path, bucket, horse, oow, 
hog, chair, wagon, book, pen, boat ink, bird, blackbird. 

Ghn&rie means belonging to a class ; and individual^ belonging to one object or 
grouD only, as distlufi^uished from others of the same kmd. AH the objects in the 
worla may be divided into a limited number of classes ; as, rivers, valleys, hills, 
cities, leaves, flowers. A few of these classes — namely, penons, places, months, 
days, ships, boats, horses, oxen, rivers^ moimtains. and some others — are of so 
much importance to us in our daily affairs, that we nave an extra name for each 
object of the class ; as, TTumuUy Smith, Chicago, Mtsaowri, The names of the former 
kind are common nouns ; those of the latter, proper nouns. A proper noun begins 
with a capital letter. 

How mamy Hnd9 of lumns care there, ani vthai are ihty t 

What is Kpronount 

A pronoun is a word that supplies the place of a noun. 

Ex.—" William promised Mary that William would lend Mary William's 
grammar, that Mary might study the ^ammar,'' is expressed with greater facility 
and more agreeably, by saying, ^* William promised Mary that he would lend her 
hie grammar, that ehe might study U, 

Pro means for^ or in etead of! henoe vnmoim means for a nown. The vord eitbeknUxM 
is often used as a general term to denote either a noon or a pronoun, or whatever Is used in 
the sense of a noan. 

What is a peraonal prononn ? 

A personal pronoun is one of a class of pronouns whose 
chief use is, to distinguish the diflferent persons. 

Ex.__i« /told you he wtis not 9X, home." " We told him you were not at home." 
PerKMM, in fcrammar, are propeitiM of words to dbtSngoish the qieaker, what is ipoken to, and 
what is spoken of, from one another. 

Which are the personal pronouns f 

/, mtfy miney my self ^ me; we, our, ours, (our self,) ourselves, 
us; — tnou, thy, mine, thyself, thee; you, ye, vour, yours, 
yourself, yourselves; — Jie, his, him, himse^^; she, her, hers, 
%erself; it, its, itself; they, their, theirs, them, and themselves. 



NOUNS AND PROirOUllS. 5 

Wtel Sb a nUaive pnnonnf 

A relatiTe pronoun is one that makes its clause depend- 
ent on another clause. 

Ex. — ^ There is the man whom yoVL saw ;" *' From the side of a monntain 
ipshed forth a little riynlet, to A{(S& lar, like a silver thread, aoross the meadow." ** I 
do not know wia took youi hat" : '^ No one knows tohat aSia the child." Observe 
th{it the Italic words with what roUows each, can make sense only in connection 
with the other words, and hence they are soid to be depetuUnt, 

Which are the rdcfUve f rononna f 

Who, whoever J whosoever; whose, whosever, whosesoever; 
whom, whomever, whomsoever; which, whichever, whichso^ 
ever; what, whatever, whatsoever; that; and a«. 

Whoto and whaUo are sometimes found as shortened forms of %Bhoaoeo0r and 
whaUower. 

What is aa interrogaiiiM pronoun ? 

An interrosratiTe pronoun is one used to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Ex.—" Wio took my hat f <« Which is yours ?" «< WhiU ails the child f " 
Which are die interxogatiye pronbans ? 

Who, whose, whom; which; and what. 

What other wardB are frequently aoed as pronouns ? 

One, ones, omself, none; other, others; that, those; each 
other, one another. 

Which of the foregoing pronouns afe compound^ w what Is a compound pronoun f 

A compound pronoun is a simple pronoun with self, 
edves, ever, so, or soever, annexed to it ; or it is a pronoun 
consisting of two words. 

Ex. — ^My, fwyMlf; your, yownHf; them, ihimsdttB] who, whoetsr; each other. 
How mor^ chief IdnAs o/pronount are there, and what are theyt 
What properties have nouns and pronouns t 

Cienders, persons, numbers, and cases. 

Just M ererj apple, for instaaee, must be of aoms slzs, have Mme klad of color, haye Nme kind 
of flavor, be bard or mellow, Ac 



a. The pupil should constantly bear in mind, that languajg^e is made to suit the 
world, and not the world to suit language. The properties of words arise generally 
fh>m the nature or relations of objects. 

We can readily observe that the objects around us are either males, females, or 
neither ; and to enable us to be sufficiently definite in these respects, words have 
what grammarians call genders. 

When is a noun or pronoun of the maeeuUne gender, or what does the maeeuUne gender 
denote? 

The masculine gender denotes males. 

Ex. — Man, Charles, brother, horse, ox, drake, instructor, he, his, him. 

When is a noun or pronoun of the femMne gender, or what does the femMne gander 
denote? 

The ftminine gender denotes females. 

i^x<— Woman, Susan, niece, cow, duck, instructress, she, hei. 



6 NOUNS AND PBONOUNB. 

When Is a noun or pronoun of the ecrnvnuya gender, or irhaft does this gender deaotof 

The coninioii gender denotes either males or females, 
or both. 

Ex.—Pareiit, cl^ld, frieud, cousin, people, bird, aoimal, I, we, our, your, who. 

Onmnum means a^Uoahle to sJCAor sex ; nsiitsr means applicable to neither sex. 

When is a noun or pronoun of the neuier gendtf , or what does the fi«uter gender denote f 

The neuter gender denotes neither males nor females. ' 

£x. — ^Book, rock, rose, wiBdom, vice, cloud, happiuesa, it, what. 
How Tnany genders are therej and what are tk^ t 



P« In speaking, we may refer either to ourselves, to something sp6ken to, or 
to something spoken of, and there are no other ways of speaking ; hence words 
have what grammarians oa]l persons. 

When is a noun or pronoun of the first person, or what does the^Srst person denote f 

The first person denotes the speaker. 

Ex.—"/ Andrew Jachsony President of the United States." ^^ I Paul have 
written it." ** We, Xh.Q people of these colonies." 

When is a noun or pronoun of the second person, or what does the second person denote? 

The seeoiid person represents an object as spoken to. 

Ex. — " Thomas^ come to me." " GenMemen of the inrV'" " Happiness ! our 
being's end and aim." " Thou^ thou, art the man." " Wave your tops, yepines,^'* 

When is a noun or pronoun of the third person, or what does the tMrd. person denote? 

The third person represents an object as spoken of. 

Ex. — " Experience and hope, pleasure and pain, life and death, money and power, 
have a mighty influence on the actions of mankind," " Be knew it was w%at she 
wanted him to buy." 

How many persons are tihtre, ntnd what are theyt 



C* There are more than one of almost every kind of objects ; and in speaking 
we are continually referring either to one object or to more, of the different kinds 
with which we have to do ; hence words have what grammarians call numbers. 

When is a noun or pronoun of the singular number, or what does the singu^r number 
denote ? 

The fsingrular number denotes but one. 

Ex.— Desk, key, leaf, bojr, Arthur, deer, sheep, swarm, army, I, my, me, thon, 
thee, thyself, yourself, he, him, she, her, it, iteelf. 

When is a noun or pronoun of t^eplwraH nnmher, or ^rhat does the piurcd number deootef 

The plural number denotes more than one. 

Ex. — Desks, keys, leaves, boys, deer, sheep, ashes, swarms, armien, we, our, 
US, ye, they, them. 

How is the plural number of nouns generally formed ? 

By adding 8, sometimes es, to the singular. 

Ex.-^love, gloves; chair, chairs; charch, churoJies; bush, Pushes; fox, foxes ^ 
chimney, chimneys; negro, negroes; nation, nations. 

What is a eoUecUve noun ? 

A collective noun is a noun denoting, in the singular 
form, more than one object of the same kind. 

Ex. — ^Family, army, swarm, crowd, multitude, congregation, pair, tribe, class. 
How mc^j numbers arc therc^ and what aire theyt 



SrOUmi AND PBOMOUKB. % 

d« If I say, ** Tonr brother*fi fKend sent James to me ; 

Your friend's brother sent me to James ; 

My brother'8 friend sent James to yoa ; 

James sent yonr brother's friend to me ; 

I sent yonr friend's brother to James; 

Yoa sent James to my friend's brother ;** yoa oan easOy see thsl 
ull these sentences diifer much from one another in meaning. The differenoe of 
meaning arises from the different relations of the words to one another, and these 
different relations are called eoies. That objects exist or aot, that objects are owned* 
or make parts of other objects, and that objects are acted npon, are the three chiet 
conditions of things, on which caset are founded. 

When is a noun or pronoun hi the fumUnative case, or irhat does the ncminoHve case 
denote t 

1. The nominaf ire case is the case of a noun or pro- 
noun to which a predicate directly refers. 

£z.>-'VtfA» strikes James." '^Jonph swims." «<TheM< is 

rjloughed." ^' The rose w beaatiful." '' FU^ swim in the sea, and 

lirdt fly in the air." " Mary's *«imjA of flowers isfiMiing." 

2. The nominaf iTe case is the case of a noun or pro- 
noun used independently or absolutely. 

Ex.— /n dtpsndenilp: ^^John, come to me ;" " Alas, poor Toriek /*' " The 
Pilgrim Fathers,— where are they?" "Merchant's JBank.'' Absolutely: 
"The tree having fallen, we returned;" ^^ Bonaparte bemg banished, peaoewaa 
restored ; " To become a scholar, requires exertion." 

tndepmdne^ \ n^ed In addrMilair persons or other oUaeti^ in excUimlnr, or in siinplT direeting 
attention to an ofejjeot. * AbmtlMUiy ; nied before a participle, or after a partieiple or an inudtiTe, with* 
oat being goremed by it or ooutrolled by any other word. 

When is a noun or pronoun hi the possessive case, or what does the possessive ease 
denote? 

The possessiTe case denotes possession. 

Ex,— ''John's horse ;" " My slate ;" " The cfiUdren's books ;" " The girls' 
room." 

What ia the regular sign of the poflsesslTe ease? 

An apostrophe, or comma above the line, followed by 
the letter a. 

T.X,— "Mary's slate;" '^ Burns' s poems;" "The sMier's grave;" '* Men's 
affuirs," 

• Is the possessive s always expressed f 

It is omitted from plural nouns ending with «, and some- 
times also from siugular nouns ending with 8, or an «-sound. 

Ex. — " The pigeons' roostlng-place ;" " The soldiers' camp ;" " For eonseienee' 

SHke." 

When Is a nonn or prononn hi Uie objective case, or what does the ohjeetioe case 
denote f 

The objectiTe case is the case of a noun or pronoun 
used as the object of a verb or preposition. 

Ex. — "The horse eats hap;" "This stream tubns a miU!' "The water flows 
ovBa the dam;" " I saw her with him;" "He saw me wtth her." 

The object of a verb or preposition is the noan or prononn required after it to make senw : as, 
**I rolled a rtone down the MIL" Here tlone ie the object of the verb roltaf, and hitt i» the otuect 
tt the preposition down. 

ffow manjj cases are CAera, and what are they t 



8 HOUNs AND pnoNomrs. 

When matt a noan or pronoim agree in eaw with aaotlier noun or pfOBomif 

When it is but a repetition of the other, or when it de- 
notes, by way of explanation, the same thing. 

Ex.—" I, /. am the ma»/' ** Friends, ftlse friendBy have rained me.** ** Smith 
iaaJarftw." "Smith theJarJer is my »«^AAor." 

How can the different cases of nouns he distingolshed ? 

By their meanings : or, the nomintxtive may be found 
by asking a question with who or what before the verb ; the 
olyective, with whom or what after the verb ; and the poa- 
sessive is known by the apostrophe. 

Ex. — "Mary pludlLed flowers for John's sister." Who pladkedf — ^plucked 
what 9— for whom? 



6* Ha^g now shown yoa what properties nouns and pronouns hare, I shall 
next show yon, briefly and regalu'l7) how the different nouns and pronouns are 
written to express these properties. This process is called dedlenmon. 

What, then, is it, to deeUiM a nonn or pronoun? 

To decline a noun or pronoun, is to show, in some r^u- 
lar way, what forms it has to express its grammatical prop* 
erties. 

OUMnre that nomiB Mmetimes Temaln nnehanged, sod thsl prooonns m loiaetlaiM whoUj 
oliaaged, to express their properties. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 
Noniu. 













Pltjbal. 






POBM8tiiOBm 


OiytcUve. 


^WCrKfflViVwI^FVv* 


-PoiMirooj. 


{?VmMm 


Boy, 


boy's. 


hoy; 


boys. 




boys'. 


boys. 


Man, 


man's. 


man; 


men. 




men's. 


men. 


Lady, 


lady's. 


hidy; 


ladies, 




ladies'. 


hidies. 


Fox, 


fox's. 


fox; 


foxes, 




foxes', 


foxes. 


John, 


John's, 


John. 














Pronoims. 


















Fluiul. 






Nbm. 


Bm. 


ov. 


Nifm, 


Bm. 


Obf. 


IstFsbs. 


I, my 


' or mine, 


me; 


we, 


our or o 


nrs, nsw 



thy or thine, ) 
2dPbbs. Thouoryou,y^^^y^^Jtheeoryoii; yeoryou, youror yours, you- 

him; ] 
her; [ 



iMaa. He, 
8o FXBB. I F«n, She, 
( Neut. It, 



his, 
her or hers, 
its. 



they, their 0r theiiB, them. 



Nbm. or Obj, 
1. Myself {or ourself) ; 

a. Thyself or yourself; 

8. Himself, herself, itself; 

iV&m. B)88. Obj, 

One, one's, one ; 

Other, other's, other ; 



Hfom, or Obj, 
ourselyes. 
yourselves, 
themselves. 



Norn. 
ones, 
others. 



P088. 

ones', 
others'. 



Ob}. 
ones, 
others. 



ABnOLCB. 



Jwn, 


P<m. 


(%•. 


fWho, 


whoM, 


whom. (— eyer or aoever.) 


Which, 


wliose, 


which. «* 


That, 


whose, 


that. 


What, 




what " 


As, 




as. 


L None, 




none. 



Smg, or PLw, 



Dedine M,i^ man, hoy^ Jadf, fox, farmtr, JBrn^'amin, cUy. 
Decline L ihouj you, hi, shs, U, mwj^, ^V^^t youn^f, UmMifj ^^TM^f, ^M^t 
on€j othor, who, whaover, uhoto&oer, wUdiy tekat, that, at, none, 

1Mmetkogondorqftaeh«/th0/oaowingword9,aHdwky:^ 
Theodore, Theodora, he, hers, she, I, they, it, who, which, what. 
TeU hm the pereon of each ef the /(Mowing pnmoune^ and why:-^ 
1, we, my, myself; thon, thyself, she, he, it, its, himself; one, other, that, who. 
TeU methemimberofeaehefthe/oUowinffpronouna, and wAy;-* 
I, yon, he, me, we. my, us, thee, yourselves, them, herself, themselves, it, the, 
bers, which, what, otners. 

TeU me the eaee of each ef the foUowing pronowiie :^ 

I, me,. we, ns, thoa, thee, thyself, they, them, who, whom. 

Of tohat ffendesTy pereon^ wumber, and eaee i» eaeh of thefeUouHngpronounet~- 

Him, his, its, he, them, it, I, yon, thy, their, she, thou, me, yonr, us. they, my. 
mine, thine, yours, it, hers, theirs, we. thee, our, ours, ye, them, myself, ourseli^ 
themselves, ourselves, thyself, yourselves, yourself, himself; itself; herself; one, 
none, one's, ones', other, othenr, who, what, which, whatever. 

3. ARTICLES. 

If I say, ** Give me a book,'' yon understand that any book will answer my 
purpose^ but if I say, ** Give me the book," yon understand that I want some par- 
ticular book. If I say, *^ Missouri is north of Arkansas," I mean States : but if I 
say, ** The Missouri is north of the Arkansas," I mean rivers. These little words. 
a and the, which often have so important an effect on the sense of nouns, are callea 
aeiielee. 

What, then, is an arUOet 

An article is a word placed before a noun to show how 
it is applied. 

Ex. — **Man is made for sodet^; but a man naturally prefers ^ man whose 
'temper and inclinations best suit his own." 

How many articles are there, and irhat are they? 

-Two: the, the definite article ; and a or an, the indef- 
inite article. 

What does the definite article sho^r? 

The definite article shows that some particular object 
or objects are meant. 

Ex. — ^*The hone, the horses, the stage, (he Connecticut, the lion; the green 
meadows; ^« iron-bound bucket ; ^ brave Pulaski." 

What does the indefinite article show? 

The indefinite article shows that no particular one of 
the kind is meant. 

Ex.— **^ bu-d, a mouse, a» apple, a cherry, a carrisge ; an idle boy." 



i.O AJxrEOHYSs. 

How do a aad an differ ? 

In application only ; in meaning, they are the same. 

Where is an used f 

Before words beginning with a vowel sound. 

£x. — ^^An article, an enemy, an iach, oa urn, an hour; am hoaeot man." 
Where is a used ? 

Before words beginning with a consonant sound. 

Ex. — ^^A banquet, a cucumber, a dance, a fbx, a hozse, a jog, a king, a lion, a 
youth, a university, a eulogy ; a one-horse carriage." 

JP^aee Vu proper indefinite artiele l>e/ore eaoh <iif th»foUiowin§ wordft or phrases, '^-^ 
Bazor, bouse^ knife, hummingwbird, ohicken, oa&oe, insult, unit, QX, ball, hun- 
dred, AMoan ; interesting stc^ ; bamble cottage. 

4. ADJECTIVES. 

The nouns and pronouns, as you remember, denote objects. But our regard 
for objects depends not a little on their qualities and cireumstanoes ; and henoe 
there is a large class of words to express these, for all the various purposes of life. 
The word river, for instance, denotes something that maybe cooly aeep, oUoTf twifiy 
broad, winding. Apple denotes something that may be red, targe, ripe, meUow, 
juicy. And when 1 Bay, " that apple, fKU apple, enery apple, four apples^ the 
f(mrth apple," the slanting words show, without expressing qualily, more precisely 
what I mean. These quaufyinff and designating — these descriptive and definitive 
words, which generally add an idea to that of the noun, are there»)re called adjecti^oes^ 

What, then, is an adjective t 

An adjective is a word used to qualify or limit th«* 
meaning of a substantive. 

Ex.--White, green, good, lazy, tall, shrill, religious. "A lay horse: a sharp 
knife ; a sharper knife ; a Insight day ; a stormy night ; goiden olouds ; a gold watch ; 
Missouri apples ; a (fuivering aspen ; that sun-Upped elm ; a boy nine years o2^." 
What is a descriptive adjective ? 

A descriptiTe adjective describes or qualifies. 

woman." ^*She is ieasd{fulj 
the tunnkUng stars; toamng 

TTuw^to, nfu«r#crpy oiiv/*ui, a v/(/A^;» pitcher.^* The last five adjectives, and others 

like them, are usually oAled partioipial adjectives. 
What is a definitive adjective ? 

A definitive adjective merely limits or modifies. 

Ex. — ^^F(mr peaches ; aU peaches ; sa/ne peaches ; this peach ; yonder peaches." 
Which are the principal definittve adjectives ? 

Ally any, both, certain, each, every, either, else, few, many, 
many a, much, neither, no, one, other, oivn, same, some, such, 
that, this, very, what, which, and yon or yonder. One, two, 
three, four, etc. ; Jirst, second, third, etc. 

Nearly all the adjectives of the first class are usually called pronominal adjoo- 
tives, some of them being occasionally used as pronouns ; and those of the second 
dasd are called numeral adjectives. Since we may reil^r to ohitotA tl^finitely^ indtf- 
initely, or distributively, the pronominal adjectives are accor^ngly, some ot them, 
d^nUe or demonstrative, as this, that, yonder; some, indefinite, as any,^ some, otJter ; 
and some, distributive, as each, every, either, neither^ many a. And since we may 
either count or number, some of the numeral adjectives are called cardinal, as one-, 
^00, three ; and the others, ordinal, a& first, second^ third. 



▲DJSCZITBg. 11 

Sinoe thfl same quality may edat in different objeota, and in the aame dcorce or 
in different de^ees,— aa, *^red oheeka, rtd roaea, red hair, redder oheeka, the red- 
dest roaee/' — aqjectiyea have wliat grammariAiia call the degreee ofeon^arieon ; the 
ptmtive, the con^araHiie, and the evperlaUve. 

When ifl an a^ectiye In thepoeitive degree, or what doee thejwf^tfM degree oxpreM? 

The pasiliTe degree aBcribes the quality simply, or it 
ascribes it in an equal degree. 

Ez.->-High, atrong, rooky, polite, black, prudent ; " aa whUe aa anow." 

When Is an a4)ectiTe in the eomparatioe degree, or vhat doea the eomparaUve degree 
ezpreesr 

The comparatiTe degree ascribes the quality in a 
higher or a lower degree. 

£z. — ^Higher, stronger, rockier, politer, better, more pradent, lesa prudent. 

When ia an a^Jeettre in the tuperUMve degree, or what doea the auperiottM degree 

expreaat 

The superlatiTe degree ascribes the quality in the 
highest or the lowest degree. 

Ex. — Highest, atrongeat, roddeat, politest, beat, most pradent, leaat prudent. 

How are at^jeotives of one sjrllable, and •ome of two ■yllahiee, eompared, when we wUh 
to express increase of the quality ? 

By adding r or er, st or est^ to the word in the positive 
degree. 

Ex.— Poa. mee^ comp. vfUer, auperl. vfieett ; great^ greatery greaieet ; lovelyj 
lovelier f loveUeet; serene, aerener, serened. 

How are all adjoetivea of more than two syllablee, and some of two syllables, compared? 

By more and most. 

£z. — Pos. becniti/idi comp. more leaui^ul, auperl. most beautiful f acthe, more 
active, most active ; %Mlueky, more unlucky, mast UTducky, 

How are adJwtlTea compared when we wish to express deorease of the qoality f 

By Usa and least. 

Ex.— Wiae, less wise, least wise ; arrogant, less arrogant, least arrogant. 

Some adjectives are not compared according to the fbregomg rulea, and are 
therefore aaid to be irregniar. Tne following ia a liat :^ 

Positive. Gompar. SuperU Posit. Oompar, Superl. 



better, best. 

Bad, ill, or evil, worse, worst. 

Much or many, more, most, 

liittle, less, least. 

Fore, former, foremost, or 



Hind, hinder, hindmost. 

Far, farther, * farthest. 

Near, nearer, neareHt, or next 

Late, later, late«t. or lasf*. 

Old, older, or elder, oldest, or eldest. 



first. 
Can an a^JeotlTes be eompared f 

Some can not be compared with propriety. 

Ex.— Eternal, atraight, dead, equal, square, perpendicular, two-edged, speech- 
less. 

Is the word which the adjective qnallfles or limits, always expressed f 

It is not ; but, in parsing, it must be supplied. 

Ex.— "These apples are oetter than those" [apples]. "The idle [persons! aif 
generally misolilevous." 
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8. VERBS. 



If we look into the world, we sball And, thai, to the many different betnge and 
things denoted by noans ana pronouns, belong not only many different qi^tieSi 
denoted by adjectives, bat also many oifferent motions, actions, and states of ex- 
istence, which are expressed by certain words called verbg ; as, John rtadtf unriUt^ 
runs, and plays, i 

What, then, is a verb, or what is its chief use in language? 

A Terb is a word used to affirm something of a subject. 

Ex.—" The wmd Wwp«." « The rose ftioww." " There m an endless world." 
" The tree w dead." " If I should go:^ " Brutus ttaiibed CsBsar." " Cesar tmu 
stabbed by Brutus." ** Do you not stttdyP* " Do (you) study diligently." 

Vtrb meftna word, or,iire-eiiiinently, tA« vnrd. Qnanmariin Imtb called thii paii of qpeeeh w^ be- 
eaose it nukes the chief part of erery grammar, or because it is the chief word of laDgnage. 

Every verb denotes some kind of action or state. And e^rmationsy with gram- 
marians, mean all kinds of assertions ; also commands and questions. 
TeU wTdeh are the verbs in the following sentences, and voky :— 
Birds sing. Motlier sews, knits, and spins. Columbus discovered America* 
Jesus wept. The dew glistens. Gk> where the men are reaping. 
The problems should have been solved. The water is frozen. 

When verbs are actually used to express affirmations, they are called finite 
verbs: but there are two forms of the verb which do not es^ress affirmations, and 
are called the^r^M»^ and the infinitive: as. Writing^ written^ bdng written, hofiH 
ing tvrittenf having been written ; to writer to have vmtUn^ to he written, to have heem 
written. 

What, then, is a partieipts t 

A participle is generally an inflected form of the 
verb^ construed like an adjective, and expressing no affirma- 
tion. 

Ex. — " A tree, full of fruit ;" " A tree, lending with fruit." " He said few 
things iNDioATivB of wisdom ;" " He said few things indicaUng wisdom." ** The 
man was found dbad ;" " The man was found muraered.'*^ 

Jtifieeted—ehangeA in form ; as, * write^* wrliUtg, CmDfrtted— ammged witii other irwdi. 

What is an infinitive t 

An infinitiTe is a form of the verb beginning generally 
with to, and expressing no affirmation. 

Ex.—** An opportunity to ^udyJ* <* He is obliged to selL'^ ** He seems to I 
been disappointed?* 

Of how many words may a verb consist f 

Of as man J* as four. 

Ex.—** Eagles soar?* * * The house was built?'' ** The mail may have arrived.*^ 
** These lessons should have been learned?* ^^ JBaving written?* **Ib have been 
writing. 

Almost every verb may be expressed in a great variety of ways or forms ; thus, 
from WRITE we have writing, wrote, Written, writes, writeth, writest, to write, to 
have written, to be written, to have been written, to be writing, to have been writmg, 
having written, having been written, is written, was written, should be written, is 
writing, was writing, can write, must write, will write, shall 'write, toauid unite, 
shoidd write, could write, may write, might write, mav be written^ may be writing, 
may have been writing, might have been written, might nave been vorUing, mightst have 
been writing, <&o., <&c. 

Now,that we may be enabled to master all these different forms, — ^understand 
their meaning, and thus be enabled V) use them correctly,— grammarians have 
found it best to divide verbs into certain classes, and also to regard them at* Laving 
ceitean properties. 



IS 



Into rtgvlar and irregulaTj with reference to their form. 

Into transitive and irvtransitive, with reference to their 
meaning or use ; and the former are often used as paaaive, 
and some of the latter are always neuter. 

What is a ngular rerb f 

A reg'ular verb takes the ending edy to form its preterit 
and its perfect participle. 

Ex.— Present plap^ preterit p2a^, .perfect pertioiple fiipyed; tnove, mmed^ 
nwoed, 

ir, «t llie eDd of a word. Is dropped Wforo aa eadlnc that berf ni with a towoI.— In Hoad of pitttrU 
tha pupil maj aUo lay patt^ a Iom appropriate bat mora eaphoue woid. 
What is aa irregvOair yvtbl 

An irreg'alar verb does not take the ending edy to form 
its preterit and its perfect participle. 

iSz. — Present «m, preterit tawy perfect partidple Men; tpeaky apoike^ tpohen. 

Whleh are ihe principal parU of the rerb, or those from which all the other parts afe 
formed f 

The principal parts are the present j or the simplest form 
as registered in a dictionary; the preterit, or the simplest 
form affirming past matter of fact ; and the perfect ^arti- 
cipkj or the form making sense with the word having or 
being, 

Ex.— Pres. (to) waUs, vorUe; pret. (I) walked^ (I) wroU; perf. part, having 
UHdked, having toriiUn. 

list of Irreg^nlar Verbs. 

The following catalogue exhibits the principal parts of all the irreffolar verba. 
Having learned these, the student also knows tne principal parts of adl the other 
verbs, which must be regular. He must not infer, however, from the word irregt^ 
lar. that these verbs are a mere straggling of&hoot of the language ; for they are 
really the very core or pith of it. 

la vsfng irregular verba, we are liable to error for the most part 011I7 in the qm of thoee 
whoae preterit and perfect participle are not alike. These verbs have therefore been given 
first, and separate nrom the rest, that they may be learned perfectly. B. denotes that the 
regtdar form may also be used in stead of the others. * denotes that the form under it is 
seldom osed, being either ancient, poetic, or of late introduction. The form sopposed to be 
of the best present usage, is placed first The second form of some verbs is prelbrable, when 
appUed in a certain way; aa, '^frtighUd with apices and sUks," *^ fraught with mischief;** 
•*thander«<rt«oX;,** "aorrow-ttriclsen.** 

1. Trb Two Past Fobms DvnooDiT. 
Preterit, or PtuL Perftet Participle. PreeenL 



awoke, r., 



PreaenL 

Arise, 

Awake, 

Be, 

Bear {hring 

fort\\ 
Bear(«ifTy), bore, 

Beat,« beat. 

Become, became. 

Befall, befell, 



arisen, 
awaked, 
awoke.* 
been. 



bore, bare, bom. 

borne. 

beaten, 

beat. 

become. 

betl&llen. 



Beget, 

Begin, 

Bid, 

Bite, 

Blow, 

Break, 



'^t^orPaat, 


Perfect Part 


begot. 


begotten, 


begat,* 


begot. 


began. 


begun. 


bid, bade, 


bid, 
bidden. 


bit^ 


bitten, 
bit. , 


blew,i^* 
broke,» 


blown, k* 

broken,V\ 

broke.^ 


brake,* 



w 



Prmud. Preterit, or Pnut. FwftiA PatrUdfiU, PrumU, 



Chide, 



ohid, 



ohiddeD, 

chid. 

chosen. 



Chooee, ohose, 

Cleave (jctd^ cleaved^ 
here), olave,=^* 



deayed. 



Come, 
Crow, 

Dare (ven- 
ture), 

(Dare — eJuU- 
lenge. 

Dive, 

Do Tpriuci- 
pal verb), 

Draw, 

Drink, 

Drive, 

Eat, 
Fall, 

Forbear, 

Forget, 

Forsake, 



dave, 

came, 

crowed, 

crew, 

dareo,'* 

doFst, 

dared, 



doven. 
come. 

crowed. 

dared. 

dared.) 



dived, c^X.e, dived. 

did, 

drew, 

drank. 



Freight, 

Get, 
Give, 

Grave, 
Grow, 

Heave, 

Hew, 

Bide, 

Hold, 

Know, 
Lade {load), 

Lean, 

Lear, 

Lie {repose), 
(Lie- -epeoK 

Msely, 
Mow, 

Prove, 
Bend, 



drove, 

flew, 
forbore, 

foi^t, 

forsook, 
fSroze, 

freighted, 

got, 

gave, 

went, 

graved, 

ffrew, 

heaved, 

hove, 

hewed, 

- hid, 

held, 

knew, 

laded, 

leaned, 

Igant, 

leaped, 

leapt,* 

lay, 

lied, 

mowed, 

proved, 

rent, 



done. 

drawn, 
drank, 

dnven. 
eaten, Sat.* 
fallen, 
flown, 
forborne, 
forgotten, 
forgot, 
fbrsaken. 
frozen, 
freighted, 
Iriiirffht. 
got, 
gotten, 
given, 
gone. , 
graven, n 
grown, 
heaved, 
hoven.* 
hewn, r. 
hidden, 
hid. 
held, 
holden.'* 
known, 
laden, r. 
leaned, 
ISant. 
leaped, 
16apt.* 
lain. 

Ued.) 

mowA, r. 
proved, 
proven,* 
rent, 
rended.J* ^ 



Ride, 



Biae, 
Bive, 
Bon, 

Saw, 
See, 

Seethe, 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Show, 

Shrink, 

Slayr 

Slide, 

Smite, 

Siwr, 
Sin 



t^m^Krtt, e/r /^mC 
rode, 

rang, rung, 
rose, 
. rived, 
ran,hj^* 
sawed, 
saw. 
seetned, 
sod, 
shook, 

shaped, 

shaved, 

sheared, 

shore,* 

showed, 

shrank, 

shrank, 

slew, 

slid, r., 

smote, 

snng, sang, au: 
sank, sank, 



rtnfetK JTxrtm 

rode, 

ridden. 

rung. 

risen. 

riven, r.* 

ran. 

sawn,r. 

seen. , 

seethed, 

sodden. 

shaken. 

shaped, 

shapen. 

shaved, 

shaven. 



Sow (eeatter) J sowed. 



Speak, 

Spt, 

Spring, 

Steal, 

Stride, 

Strike, 

Strive, 
Strow, 

Swear, 

Swell, 

Swim, 

Take, 
Tear, 

Thrive, 

Throw, 

Tread, 

Wax, 

Wear, 
Weave, 

Write, 



apoke, 
spake,* 

spit, spat,* 

sprang, 

spnmg, 

stole. 

stroae, 

strid, 

strnok, 

strove, r., 

Btrowed, 

swore, 

sware, 

swelled, 

swum, 

swam, 

took, 

tore, 

thrived, 

throve, 

threw, r., 

trod, 

trode,* 

waxed, 

wore, 
wove, r., 
wrote, 
writ,* 



shorn, f . 

shown, r. 

shrank, 

shrunken.* 

slain. 

slidden, 

slid, r. 

smitten, 

smit. 

aunff. 

sunk. 

sown, r. 

spoken. 

spitten.* 

sprang. 

stolen. 

stridden, 

strid. 

struck, 

stricken. 

striven, r, 

strown, r. 

sworn. 

swollen, r. 

swum. 

taken. 

torn. 

thrived, 

thriven. 

thrown, r.* 

trodden, 

trod. 

waxed, 

waxen. 

worn. 

woven, r. 

written. 



(a.) *'M7 tongue ckne to the roof of my month."— Dichene. (b.) "This lioe he dnrea 
not crosB."— ifocatttoy. (c.) Beholden; withholden.* {d.) " Come as the vittds come vhea 
foTen\auermded:'—W. SeotL * \f ll \L^ ' ' 



lt« ^iL.t4^ Uh^<L tKj 
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u 



Abide, 

Behold, 

Belav, 

Bend, 

Bereave, 

Beseech, 

Bestead,^ 

Bet, 

Betide, 

Bind, 
Bleed, 

Blend, 



2. Tm Tvo Pas* ob ram Tmum Fan* Aldol 
Ftetmit^orBuL PBT/MtPimnMpU, PnmiL PrtteHt, or Fisut. 



abode, r.,* 

beheld, 

belaid, r., 

bent.r., 

bereft, r., 

besonght, 

bestead,* 

bet, r,, 

betided, 

betid,* 

bound, 

bled, 

blended, 

blent,* 

blessed, 

blest, 

bredf 

brought, 

built, r., 

burned, 

burnt, 

burst, r.,* 

bought, 

oast, 

caught, r.,* 

dung, 

clothed, 

dad, 

cost, 

crept, 

cut, 

dealt, r.,» 

dug.r., 

dwdt, r., 

dreamed, 

drSamt, 

dressea, 

drest,* 

fed, 

felt, 

fought, 

found, 

fled, 

^^% 
gilded, 

gilt, 

girt, r., 

ground, 

hung, r., 

had, 

heard, 

hit, 

hurt, 

kept, 

knelt, 

kneeled, 

knit,r., 



abode, r.* 

beheld. 

belaid, r. 

bent, r. 

bereft, r. 

besoujfht. 

bestead.* 

bet, r. 

betided, 

betid.* 

bound. 

bled. 

blended, 

blent.* 

blessed, 

blest. 

bred. 

brought. 

built, r, 

burned, 

burnt. 

burst r.* 

bougut. 

cast. 

caught, r.* 

dung. 

doihed, 

dad. 

cost. 

crept. 

cut. 

dealt, r. 

dwelt., r. 

dreamed, 

drSamt. 

dressed, 

drest.* 

fed. 

felt. 

fought. 

found. 

fled. 

flung. 

gilded, 

gat. 

girt, r. 
ground, 
hung, r.* 

had. 

heard. 

hit. 

hurt. 

kept. 

kndt, 

kneeled. 

knit,r. 



^, 


laid, 
led, 


Learn, 


learned, 
learnt. 


Leave, 


left^ 


Lend, 


lent. 


Let, 
Light, 


1*^ 


Lose, 
Make, 


made. 


Mean, 


m^ant. 


Meet, 


met, 


Pass, 


passed. 


Pen(/«ik»f« 


V penned, 
^» pent, 
penned. 


(Pen— irr««, 




pleaded. 


Plead, 


plfead, 




pled, 


Put, 


put, 


Quit, 


quit, r., 


Rap, 
Bdad, 


rapped, 


Keave, 


reft, r. • 


Rid, 


rid, 


Sell, 


uii. 


Send, 


sent, 


Set, 


set. 


Shed, 


shed, 


Sliine, 


shone, f .,^ 


Shoe, 
Shoot, 
Shred, 


shod, 
shot, 
shred, 


Shut, 


shut^ 


Sit, 


sat. 


Sleep, 


slept. 


Shng, 
Slink, 


a 


Slit, 


slit, r.. 


Smell, 
Speed:, 


smelt, r., 
sped, r.,* 


Spell, 


spelled, 
spelt. 


Spend, 


spent, 


Spill, 


spilt, r.. 


Spin, 


spun, 


Spht, 


spht, r.. 


Spoil, 


spoiled, 
spoUt* 


Spread, 


spread, 


Stay, 


staid, r.. 


1 String, 


strung, r., 



laid. - 

led. 

learned, 

learnt. 

left. 

lent. 

let. 

lighted, 

lit. 

lost. 

made. 

mftant. 

met. 

passed, 

past.!* 

paid. 

pennedf 

pent. 

penned.) 

pleaded, 

pUad, 

pled. 

put. 

quit, r. 

rapped, 

rapt.« 

rm. 

reft, r.* 

rid. 

said. 

sought. 

sold. 

sent. 

set. 

shed. 

shone, r.* 

shod. 

shot. 

shred. 



sat. ^atly^^^^ 



slept, 
dung, 
dunk, 
slit, r. 
smelt, r, 
sped, r.* 
spelled, 
spdt. 
spent, 
spilt, r. 
spun. 
split, r.* 
spoiled, 
spoilt.* 
spread, 
staid, r.«' 
strung, r. 



rH^) 



(o.) Hsng, hinged, hanged; to suapmd by the neck vHthinUnt to kiU : bat the distlnetloa 
is not always observed. (bO Pcut Is used as an adjective or as a noao. (c.) Rap, rapt, rapt t 
U »et»e with rapture, (d.) Stay, stayed, stayed ; to cause to atop. 
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TKI^B. 



Prtttntm 


Ptetmrit, or PmL 


/Vi^^^njI PvHUAp, 


Btave, 
Stand, 


iitove, r., 


Stove, r. 


Btood, 


stood. 


Stick, 


stuck, 


stuck. 


S; 


Btung, 
Btnnk, 


Btunff. 
Btonk. 


Sweat, 


Bwfiat, r., 
Bwet, 


Bwfiat, r. 
Bwet. 


Sweep, 


Bwept, 


swept. 


Swinff, 
Teaoh, 
TeU, 


BWUBg, 


swung, 
taught, 
toli 


Think, 


thonght, 


thought. 


ThruBt, 


thrasl, 


thrust. 


Wake, 


woke, n. 


woke, r. 


Wed, 


wedded. 


wedded, 


wed,» 


wed.» 


Weep, 


wept, 


Itr. 


S?*' 


wet, r., 


Win, 


won. 


won. 


Wind, 


wound, r. 


,* wound, r.* 



Work, 



PrebaHt, or PtuL Porftet Pmt 
worked, worked, 
wrought, wrought. 
Wring, wrung, f .,* wrung, r.* 



Beware, 
Can, 



could, 
Do(au3dl7), did. 
Have (auxil^), bad. 
May, migjit, 

Must, must. 

Ought, ought, 

quoth. 

Shall, Bhould, 

WiU (awdPy), would, 

Wit, 'I 

Wis,* 1 wot,* 

Weet,* f wist,* 

Wot,* J wote," 



4 



willed.) 



What are the last few yerbu usually termed t 

Defective, because some of the parts are wanting; and 
verbs having more parts than are absolutely necessary, are 
termed redundant, as bereave, slide, swim. 

How are formed the principal parts of Terbs derived from others by means of prefizea r 

Generally in the same way as those of their primitives. 

£z. — Take, took, taken ; mistake, mittook^ mistaken. 



When is a verb traneitivey or what is a transitive verb? 

A transitlTe verb has an object. 

Ex.—" John struck Jambb.^* " Cats devour ratb and xios.*' '< I know hoc— 
the LxasoN.*' 

Tranuitive meant ptufing over: there !■ gen«ral]y an act pasring from the doer to what is aeteo 
on. Intrantitive means not poMinp over. PasHv* raeuis $uf wring or reoeMng. Nwter means nsiAar, 
and neater yerbs were so named because they are neither ocMse nor jKwatvs. 

What is a paasiive verb ? 

A passive verb is a transitive verb so used that it rep- 
resents its subject as acted upon. 

Ex. — " John struck James." " James was struck by John." 
When is a verb intransitive^ or what is an inHranaitive yerb? 

An iiitraii(»itiTe verb does not have an object. 

Ex.— »JohnMwM»." •^The child crw," "The rose Wowtm." « Webster iwe 
eloquent." " Webster was an orator." "Alice reads and writes well." 

What is a neuter verb f 

A neuter verb is an intransitive verb that does not imply 
action or exertion. 

Ex.—" Troy uw." " There is a land of every land the pride." " The spun 
toy on the shelf." " The baby deeps:' " The plants look green and fresh." 
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What properttfls ham rerbfl ? 

Toices, moodtt, tenses, persons, and numbers. 



&• A tranBitiye verb can eeneraUy be ezpreased in two different ways ; rbi 
** Farmers raige oom,'' ** Com m rmwd by farmers": and hence they are said tc 
have two yoioes,--the oeHoe and the,pamM. 

When Is a verb in the oMvs voice, or irhat doei this roloe denote f 

The actiTe voice represents the subject as acting, or the 
verb as relating to an object. 

Exw— "David eUw Goliath." "John ruemUeB his father." "They owned 
%\nA fium." 

When is a verb in ifaeiiaM^ vdee, or what does this voioe denotef 

The passive voice represents the subject as acted upon, 
or the verb as having the object for its subject. 

Ex.—" Goliath was elain by David." " This ftnn was owned by them." 



b« If I say, "Iim^," I express a matter of fiMt; "I ma^or can wriUt^^ I 



pressing the verb in reference to its sabjeot, may give you some idea of what gram- 
marians call mooi^. 

When is a rerb in the indieative mood, or irhat does the indteative mood express f 

The indicative mood affirms soihe thing as an actual 
occurrence or fact. 

Ex.— "John Juu caugU some fish." " God created this beautiftil world." " Cork 
fioaisy " The guilty are not happy." " Far away in the South is a beantiftil isle." 

JnMeatwe means deelarisg; tviijvmeitiw^ Joined to; jMtentfaZ, having power; tfa^fMraftM, com 
nandins: and inJkuMoey left firee. 

Hoir does the wJbjfmcUve mood express the act or state? 

The subjunctire mood affirms something as a future 
contingency, or as a mere supposition, wish, or conclusion. 

Ex.—" If it rain to-night, our plants will live." " Beware lest he deceive you." 
"He talked to me as if I were a widow." " Were I a lawyer, I should not lilre to 
plead a rogue's ease." " O, Aaki I the wings of a dove."— Ow/wr. " But if I aehed 
vour papa, he would only say you had better [to] stay at home."— jffj^«/7«r, *- But 
1 should wrong my fhend, if I eancealed it.^'— M " If conscience had had as 
strong a hold on his mind as honor, he had still been 'nmooonV*— British Bteayiete. 

What words often precede this mood, or indicate it? 

If, though, that, lest, except, unless, provided, &c. 

What does a verb in the sal];}anctive mood suggest, when it refers to present of 
past feimn? 

That the contrary of what is supposed, or something dif- 
ferent, is the true state of the case. See above. 

What other mood does the snl^anctive resemble in its form, and what one in its 
meaning? 

In its form, the indicative ; but in meaning, the potential, 
with which it is also most frequently associated in sen- 
tences. See above. 



]|«r ^Mi tiM jwfmiitf npntMBft ttM flii AT itaftif 

The poteotfal mood aflbms merely the pow^, liberty, 
liabilitj, necemtj, will, dat]r, or some other relation of the 
iubjoct to the act or state. 

%x^*Oodeand4ttroythnwahd.» ^Yoamofpia^y «< Tooth Mva«lr»;M 

ftway/^ ** Tb«y who iomoJ be happj, 0im< ^ virtaoiu." ** Ciuldreo aamU o^ 
tbflr Uocher.;' 

Hoir OM this mood be koowii, or what vvrda an ued to exrrcH it? 

Jfo^y can, mt^, mighty could, wovld^ and should. 

WttM to A rerb la tlw <iN|Mnitf«f nood, «r vtet do« Um tepcmfiw mood ezprsMf 

The imperative mood expresses command, exhorta- 
tion, entreaty, or permission. 

El*-— ** John, ttud^ TOUT leMon.'* « <?o where gloiy wmts tiioe.^ " Oli I thea 
mntmb^rmtr " J^ttorfi to jronr friends." 

W« ooinmamf laftriora, «Klu>ri eqnals, cnlraac miporionp and yai it f In wwipHanm with fho will 
of otbiri. 



What to the mltfeok of eneiy vert) in the impontive mood? 

Thou^ you, or ye, usually understood. 

Ex.—'* Know thyself " *Know thau thyselfl " M7 yonng friends, be pore and 
ostttlotti^*«-My yonng fHends, be ye pore and oantions. 

Whin to a Torb In the inflfUUve mood, or how does thto mood expreoa the aet or state ? 

The InflnltiTe mood does not affirm the act or state. 
It oompriees the participle and the infinitive. 

l&x,^** Com to grind:* ^* The donda dieperrinff:^ " Be oareftd to a wu2 the 
danger.** 

Which of the mooda ean be need toterrogattvely t 

The indicative and the potential. 

Ex.— 'SS'Ao^t we OiaM this decisive momentf "Who w the onlpritf* 
"Uowoanir 

now are thty made Interrogattyet 

By placing the subject after the verb, or after some part of it 

Ex.— "Thou art he;" ^^Axt thou he?" "You can help us;" "Can you 
Rttr ust" 

IToii hmu^ moede, and what are tkeyl 



C% Time maj naturally be divided intofr«Mi<, muL and fiUurei and we may 
oonMder an act or state as simply taking place in eaoh of these periods, or as 00m- 
pMotl: thuis *nwrU4,lhet9em^Uei^f^^'lwroUylkadwnUen/" ''IskaUwritey 
1 iMl hem wriMM." Hence verba have what gmmmarians call ieneee. 

When to a verb ta the pret ext teni^ or what does thto tease ezpresB ? 

The preflient tense expresses the act or state in present 
time, 

Kx.— "I«ml^." «<T«mwritiiijf," " It tiHMiit." ^^Yon may eommenoe,'" '*Lei 
mt SMI yt>ur new book«" *' St. Louto i$ eihuied on a plain horderimff on the Ifia- 
tlaalppt." 
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Inirlut peeoHtf MOMii this ftaue MSMtinM ued ? 

To express what is always so ttom the very nature or con*- 
dition of things. 

Ex. — '* Heat melit ioe." ** A fool and his money are soon pariedJ^ " Moles bur- 
rmo in the gronnd." ** Traveling w ezpenaive." ** People tnuit disJ'^ **Kan if 
iMkU to mourtiJ*^ 

When is a verb ia the pott tense, or what Is the meaning of thli tense f 

The past tense refers the act or state simply to past time. 

Ex. — " God erwUed the world." "Troy f«M, but 1» no more." " Away toeni 
Gilpin." " Bonaparte teat baniahtd to St. Helena." " She died thia morning." 
*^ 1 soon eaw that ne could not «««." " The ship arrived before day." 

This tense is usually called the Unptr/tet tense, but insvpropriately. It may be weH to eall tt 
the €urUt tense, in the snhlanctive and the potential mood, wheoever it does not denote peak time. 

When la a yerh In the future tense, or what is the meaning of this tense? 

The future tense refers the act or state simply to future 
time. 

Ex.— "The cars toiS oome this evening." " Merit wK he rewarded*^'' "The 
troee wiU shed their leaves." " There toiUbe a final judgment day." 

When Is a Terh in the per/eet tense, or what does this tense express f 

The perfect' tense represents something as past^ but 
still connected with present time. 

Ex.—" This magnificent dty hoe been buiU within one hundred years." " He 
7ui8 praetieed law two years." " I hevee just told my horse." " The mail fMy have 
arrived,'*'* " This house appears to have been a ohurcn." " Though severely wounded^ 
he still lives." 

When is a yerh In thep2«per/se£ tense, or what does this tense express f 

The pluperfect tense^ represents something as finished 
or ended by a certain past time. 

Ex.—" I had already eent my trunk to the river, when I received your letter." 
" A fish had been on the hook." " A fish might have been, on the hook.'' 

When is a yerh In the fuiwre-perfetA tense, or what does this tense express 1 

The fiiture-perjGsct tense represents something as fin- 
ished or ended by a certain future time. 

Ex.—" The fiowers vnU have withered^ when winter returns." 

General iLLuaTBATioN.— I write (now). I have written (just now). I wrote 
^at some past time). I had written (by or before a certain past time). I shall write 
(at some time hereafter). I shall have written (by or before a oertam future time). 
So, The tree blossoms — ^has blossomed — ^blossomed— ^had blossomed — will blossom 
— ^will have blossomed. The three perfect tenses are sometimes called the rdative 
tenses, because they relate ft*om one point of time to another ; and the other three 
tenses, which have not this relation, are called the abeolute tenses. 

Every perfect tense, except sometimes a participle, mast have what two parts? 

HavCy or some one of its variations, and the perfect par- 
ticiple of some verb. 

Ex.— ^Have written ; having written ; to have written ; ma> have written : has been 
writing ; should have been writing ; had written ; shall have written ; snail hav« 
b«en written. 

2 
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How doei tM piwwnt, the part, «r Ihe liilBit toM^ HMflliMW afnM •■■»« ilatef 

As something habitual or coatomary in pres^it, past, or 

future time. 

Ex. — *' He chews tobaooo/' " People ^ to drarcli <m Simdaj.^' "^ The dead are 
ptd into the ^aad." " There wotdd he n&nd hie etfniiigs.'* ** The wolf also 
pUaU dwell with the lamb, and the leopard mil lie down with the kid.'* 

When the act or state is expreased as ideal radier tiMa real, aa in the rabjonetiTe mood, 
and frequently in the poteufijil, what maj be observed of the tenses, Jn respect to fbe time of 
the event 1 

' That thej move forward, one tense or more, in time. 

Ex.—** If I am"— now ; ** If I 5«»'— hereafter. « If I ikm"— at any padt time ; 
«* If I were"— now, '' I had been there"— before that time ; ** Bud I been there"— 
at that time. *' I am paying yon" — ^now; ** I map or eon pay yon" — next Ghriat- 
maa. ** I paid you" — then ; ** I might or ernddpay you"— now. ** I had paid you" 
— ^before a certain paat time ; ** L might have pM yon" — at a oertaiu past time. 
**Suoh ffovernments could not Jaet, if Hiej contained ever so mueh wisdom and 
yirtae.*^P. Eewry, At any time. See 2a de^ of present tense. 

In moat of the tenses, a verb may be expressed in several different ways : as, 
** He 8t/nke% ;" "Redoee etribe /' ** He ie etrtking /" ** He *» etruA ;" ** He ««rife<ft." 
These, grammarians usually distinguish, by calling them, emphatieaUy, the f ob X9 
qf the fieri. 

When is a rerb In flie eonvmon form, or what is the arnimon form? 

The common form is the verb expressed in the most 
Himple and ordinary manner. 

Ex. — *' He went home." ** Time.;^te«.*' *' No man hae ever been too honest" 
When is a verb in iihe emphaJUe form, or what is the emphaMe form f 

The emphatic form has do or did as a part of the 
verb, to give it greater force. 

Exr— ** I did say so." ** Beally, it doee moveJ" •* Do come to see me." 
When is a rerb in the progreeelve form, or what is the progreteive form ? 

The pro^essive form is 6e, or some variation of it, 
combined with the participle that ends in ing. It denotes 
continuance of the act or state. 

Ex.—" I wrote ;" '* I wu wriUngJ'^ ** She goes to church ;" ** She is going tt 
fhuroh," 

When is a verb in Hke passive form, or what ia the passive form? 

The passive form is be, or some variation of it, combined 
^ith the perfect participle. It is generally passive in sense. 

Ex. — ** The oak was shattered by lightning." ** The melancholy days are come.'''* 
When is a verb in the ancient form, or solemn style, or how may this form be kn^wn ? 

The ancient form has the ending t, st, or est, and th or 
eth, and generally uses thou or ye in stead of you. 

Ex.—** Thou barb'dst the dart that wounds thee." ** Adversity jlaUereth no 
man." 

How many tewes^ and what are they f — linw manyforms^ and what are they T 



d. When 1 say, ' 
, ra see that the verb 
am, we ar*,-" *' Ho t/?, they aref" " Fie writes^ tb 7 write ;" you see that the verb 



When 1 say, ** I am, thou arty he m;" ** I write^ thou wrUesl^ he wrUes ,•** 
you see that the verb varies with the person of its subject : and when 1 say, ** I 
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vaaries with the ivu/mhtr of its subjeet Henoe the verb ia said to have p«npn and 
mm^ber ; that is, it is bo expreasea aa to indioate the peraon and namber of ita anb- 
ject, and thereby the aabject itaelf. 

What, then, la meant by the peraon and ntimder of a -verb ? 

The person and number of a verb aro its form as being 
suitable to the person and number of its subject. 

The tenn " aybrm o/ M0 verft," slgniflei, in Its widest sense, any mode of expressixig it. 
When is a verb sbngukuf^ and when plural f 

It is singular, when its form is proper for predicating of a 

singular subject; BXi^plurdlj when proper for predicating of 

rt plural subject. 

Ex. — ^* The NiOHT wa8 aerene, and the stabs utere twitUdrng moat brilliantly in 
their blae depths.'* 

Define BinffuUur sutiJeets and plund satjeetSi 

A singular subject denotes one object, or more objects taken 
singly or separately; a plural subject denotes more than one, 
but not taken as one single thing. 

Ex. — Si nqular: " The boy ia stadions ;" ^'•Eoery ire$ ia known by 

its f^ait;" ^^Jbhn, James, or Joaephy is studying ;" ^^MUher John, James, nor 

Joseph, is studying." Plural: *'^ 2^ he Soys are studious;'* ^^ John^ 

James, and Joseph, are studious ;" ** The people are fickle." 

In correct dlBcourse, of what person and nninber la the Terb always said to be f 

Of the same as its subject, or nominative. 

Ex. — *^ I am." Here am is said to be of the first peraon and singular number, 
beoause its subject, 7, is of this person and number. 

PARTICIPLES AND INFINITIVES. 

What Is a participle r What is an infinitiTe ? See p. 18. 

How many and what participles are there, and how many and what InflnitiTes are there f 

Two of each, — the present and the perfect; and also a 
third participle, the compound. 

How does ^bo present par Udple represent the act or state f 

The present participle represents the act or state as 
present and continuing at the time referred to. 

Ex. — " "We saw the moon rising.''^ " Who goes borrowing, goes sorrowmg.'^^ 
How does the present infinttbee represent the act or state 1 

The present infinitive represents the act or state as 
present at the time referred to, but oftener, as future. 

Ex. — "Heseemato study,'''* "Man never is, but always to ^. blest." — Pops. 
" I intended to say less, uud certainly expected to hear more liberal sentiments of- 
Itoed on the other side.** 

How does thejp0r/ect partidple or Infinitire represent the act or state? 

The perfect participle or infinitive represents the 
act or state as past or ended at the time referred to. 

Ex.— "A fox, «i«^^^ in a trap." "The river appears to have risen.'' "The 
Tndians are supposed to have oome from Asia or Siberia." 
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The iMifect partiolple is sometimes prea&nt in sense ; as, "He Uyes loved 
by aU.*' The present infinitive sometimes denotes simply the aci or state; and 
the perfect infinitive, the completed act or state. 

What Ib a compound participle ? 

A compound participle consists of two or more par- 
ticiples ; and it is in sense generally a perfect^ but sometimes 
a present, participle. 

Ex. — " Saving purchased a farm, he retired to the country." " The terms heing 
teUUdy he produced the ca-«h." *^ lie, h^vitig Imn previously engaged ^ and hdng 
then engaged^ in making surveys of the oonntry, was the most suitable man we 
ooold find." 

How is the participle sometimes used ? 

As an adjective, and then called a participial adjective. 

Define %partieipial ttdjective. 

A participial adjective ascribes the act or state to its 
subject as a quality. 

Ex. — " A leaping and murmuring rivulet ;" " Written laws." 
Participles and infinitives are frequently used as what other parts of speech ? 

As nouns, and then often called verbal nouns. 

When should a participle or an infinitive be considered a nonn? 

When it evidently takes the place, and is used in the sense, 
of a noun. 

£x. — ^* To live without being annoyed, is pleasant." What is pleasant? with- 
out what? — Zi/e without announce is pleasant. "Successful studying requires 
exertion." ^^To ham learned so hoautanil an art. wiU he ever a pleasure to me." 
^ }Aj hnowing him was ot great advantage to me." " His having been there, was 
the ground of suspicion." " 7b live temperatelv, to avoid excitement, and to take 
alternate exercise and rest, are essential to health*'— T^miMmnM, tranmtiUity^ and 
alternate exercise and rest^ are essential to health. " Bovs like topHay, (Boys like 
apples,) " He hegan to teork.''^ (He hegan his work.) ♦*7b love iB to dbey)^ "lb ft* 
—or not to ftcj—that is the question I" (i^(/V— or <2«iM,^-that is the question !) 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 



No complete verb in our language can express all its properties, or be expressed 
in all its forms, without the aid of certain other little verbs. Thus, to express 
** strike" in future time, we say, ** ehaU or wiU strike ;" in the potentiid mood, 
"nuw, can, must^ might, could, toould, or should strike;" in the passive voice, "m 
Btruck, vHis struck, being struck," Ac. These little helping verbs are therefore 
called auxiliary verbs. Auxiliary means helping, 

Hovr, then, would yon define an auestliary verb? 

An auxiliary verb helps another verb to express its 
meaning in a certain manner or time. 

Which are the auxiliary verbs ? 

Be, and all its variations ; do, did; can, could; have, 
had; may, might; must; shall, should; wiU, would. 

For what are tlie auxiliaries he and its Tariations need J 

They are used to express the verb progressively or paii- 
BJvely. 

Ex.—'* The farmer w ploughing his field." ** The field is ploughed,'' 
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For what are the aaxHlarieft do and did rued ? 

They are used to express the verb with emphasis, or with 
greater force. 

£x. — " I do assure yon, I shall be here in time/' " He did toy so. 
What do M» and covXd imply ? 

Power or ability. 

Ex.— *< I Gdn Itft the stone.*' ** I am Uarn the lesson." ** I could not gim my 
conseQt." 

What do hone and had imply, and for what are they niied J 

They imply possession, and are used to express the act or 
state as fimshed or ended at the time referred to. 

Ex.— ^* I liave gaihered the plams, which the wind kad Uoton down." 
What meaning in conveyed hy may and anight t 

Permission, possibility, or probability ; sometimes reason- 
ableness. 

Ex. — " Ton may go to play." " Bnt remember the horse maff d^y " It may 
rain this evening." ^^ But the qaestion m^ht be athed^ whether the tax id le^." 

What do musL, ehcdl^ and Should denote ? 

Duty or injunction : but shall^ more frequently compul- 
sion ; and must^ generally necessity. 

Ex.—" We shmtU care for othenj' feelings." " Thon skaU not wwor." " Yon 
must not look for me belbre next week." " Pnpils muet cheyy " .Naughty boy I 
yon ahaU he punished,''^ 

What do toW. and voovXd denote ? 

Willingness, adaptation, or tendency. 

Ex.—" He iDould pa/u il' he conld." " This wQX do:^ " Weeds vnJl grow where 
there is no cultivatiou." " Boses wiU/adeJ'^ ^ 

For what pnrposo are all the auxiliaries more or letis need f 

To express the verb interrogatively. For this purpose, 
they are placed before the nominative. 

Ex.— "You are wounded." ^^ Are you wounded ?" "i?o«» hb know yon?" 

CONJUGATION AND SYNOPSIS. 

What is it, to oonjugate a rerh ? 

To conjugrate a verb is to show, in a regular way, how 
some or all of its parts are correctly expressed. 

Ex. — £e and torUe in the present tense, indioative mood. 

Smguiar, Plural 

PmsT Fxsts. I am, First Pebs. We are, 

Sboomd Pbbs. You are, Ssoond Pebs. You are, 

Thibd Pxifis. He, she, or it, is ; THmn Pbbs. They are. 

1. I write, 1. We write, 

2. You write, 2. You write, 
8. He, she, or it, writes ; 8. They write. 

Oofi^vgntlon probably sigrnified, ia old timeB, the joining of varions endings and prefixn to tb« 
efafef pHrttf of vtirhs, ciiHed th« roote ; bat, with us, the word rather Kignititis ihe joining of t> e vtuioaa 
^bmiB to their diffeient uomiuatWes. 
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VERBS. 



Vnkax is It^tn give thBWffnoptU of a. ywbt 

To ^ give the synopsis of a verb, is to express it oorreotly, 
ia a single person and number, or in a particular form, through 
Bome or all of its moods and tenses. 

Ex.— Synopsis of toriU, with /, througli the indioative mood: Presetit, I wrUe; pa»t, 
/ wrote ; future, / iJudl or wiU writ-i ; perfect, / hofoe written ; pluperfect, J had written , 
fhtnre-perfcct, IshaU or will have un%Uen, 

The word mnopnU means » look at Out whole \ and M we are airt to eee only the chief or most striking 
parts, b/ lookiuff at all at once, the word hus come to slcnify the chief parte or the ontllne cf the whole 
of a thing. 



CONJUGATION EXEMPLIFIED. 



I have here presented to rou the veTy irre^lar verb he. the regular verb fnove^* and 
the irregular verb take, in all the forms m which thej can oe expressed. Like them, or 
by their means, may all other verbs be expressed in idl their torras ; and for /, you^ he, 
8My tt, IM, you^ and they^ can be used any other nominatives having the same person and 
number, that is, all nominatives whatsoever ; so that the following conjugation is suffi- 
lent to teach all the correct forms of all the verbs, for all the propositions that have been 
spoken or written, and all that can be spoken or written, in the English language. 

Heeite the following paradigm, across the page ; anfl the synopsis with ttou, down the page. 
C. stands for Common Form; E.^ for Emphatic; iV., for Progressive; and P., for Passive. 



ObserTC that the verb, Uke the nouns and pronoons in their deeleiislon, remains sometimes unchanged, la 
Ttlr changed, and is sometimes whoUj changed, to exprevs ita diifereut pi'Opertles; and that 
eaUs In the help of the anxiliary verbs. 



sometimes parti, 



Be. 



Freeewi, 

Be, 

Move, 
# Take, 



Move. 

Ptincipai Paris. 

Preterit, er PatL 
was, 
moved, 
took. 



Take. 



Per/eet PwHeipU 
been, 
moved, 
taken. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



ASSOLUTB TGNSBS. 



OJJ 



Present Tense, 

dMifular, 
/%r$t Person, Seeond Person. JMrdPereon, 



I 

am, 
move, 
do move. 



a 

E. 

Pr. am moving, 
P, am moved, 
0, take, 
E. dotake^ 
Pr. am taking, 
P, am taken. 



Yoo 
are, 
move, 
do move, 
are moving, 
are moved, 
take, 
do take, 
are taking, 
are taken. 



Hx, She, or It, 
is; 

moves ; 
does move ; 
is moving ; 
is moved ; 
takes; 
does take ; 
is taking ; 
is taken ; 



\9t Pers. 



Plural. 
2d Pars. %d Pere. 

You Thkt 



are, 


are, 


are. 


move, 
do move, 
are moving, 
are moved. 


move, 
do move, 
are moving, 
are moved. 


move, 
do move, 
are moving, 
are moved. 


take, 
do take, 
are taking, 
are taken. 


take, 
do take, 
lire Uking, 
are taken. 


take, 
do take, 
are taking, 
are t«iken. 



* Slnoe Vne oan not be used in the progreaaiTe form, and is ol^ectlonable also for other reasons, 
woe haa been preferred. It is very difficult to find a suitable verb. The next be«t that oocur to 
me, are roio, eaZI, ^td, cM^ rule. 
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Part Tense. 



dkngvitur. 



1. 



<k moved, 
E, did move, 
Pr« was mroviDg, 
P. WW moved, 
O, took, 
^. didtake^ 
Pr, waa taking, 
jP. waa taken, 



2. 
You 
were, 
inoved, 



Hx, Shx, or It, 

waa; 

moved ; 
did move, did move ; 
were moving, was moving ; 
were moved, waa moved; 
took, took; 

did take, did take ; 
weretaung, was taking; 
were taken, waa taken ; 



1. 
We 
were, 

moved, 
did move, 
were moving, 
were moved, 
took, 
did take, 
were taking, 
were taken, 



2. 
You 



(Ikperfbot.) 
PVwraJL 
8. 
Thbt 



Sloiigyiar, 



1. 



be, 
C, move, 
Pt. bo moving, 
P, be move^ 
a take, 
Pr. be taking, 
jP. betaken, 



2. 

You 

be, 

move, 

be moving, 

be moved, 

take, 

betaking, 

be taken. 



Future Tense. 

8. 1. 

Hb, Sbb, or It, W« 

tfAoSor totZI — 



be; 

move; 

be moving ; 

be moved ; 

take: 

be taking ; 

be taken ; 



be, 

move, 

be moving, 

be moved, 

take, 

be taking, 

betaken, 



were, were, 

moved, moved, 

did move^ did move, 
were moving, weie moving, 
were moved, were moved, 
took, took, 

did take, did take, 
were taking, were taking, 
taken, were taken. 



s^ 



2. 
You 



(FlEST-FUTUBK.) 
PWroiL 
8. 
Thet 



be, 

move, ' 
be moving, 
be moved, 
take, 

be taking, 
be taken. 



be. 
move, 
be movinff. 
be moved. 

take. 

be taking. 

be taken. 



^ 



RELATIVE TENSB& 

Perfect Tense. 



&mqvHa\ 


r. 






PiurdL 


1. 


2. 


8. 1. 


2. 


8. 


I 


You 


Hi, Shx, or It, Wx 


Yov 


Text 


Aove— 


ham- 


ha^^ haoe-^ 


havQ— 


haver— 


been, 


been. 


been ; been. 


been. 


been. 


C moved. 


moved. 


moved;. moved, 


moved, 


moved. 



Pr, been moving, been moving, been moving; 
P. been move^ been moved, been moved ; 
C* taken, taken, taken; 

Pr. been taking, been taking, been taking ; 
P. b^n taken, been taken, been taken; 



been moving, been moving, been movinc. 
been moved, been moved, been moved, 
taken, taken, taken, 

been taking, been taking, been taking, 
been taken, been taken, been taken. 



1. 



Singular, 



Plnperfeot Tense. 



2. 
You 



2. 
You 



Plural, 



8. 1. 

He, Shx, or It, Wx 
had — 
been ; been, 

______ , moved ; moved, 

Pr, been moving, been moving, been moving; been moving, been moving, been moving. 
P. been moved, been moved, been moved ; been moved, been moved, been moved. 
C taken, taken, taken; taken, taken, taken, 

/'r. beeo^ taking, been taking, been taking; been taking, been taking, been taking. 
I*, been taken, been taken, been taken; been taken, Deen taken, ^ - '- 



been, 
moved, 



been, 
moved. 



been, 
moved. 



Thet 

been, 
moved. 



been taken. 



^i 



-4-2. 
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Future-perfect Tense 


(Sboond-Futubb.) 


SingtOar, 




IHwal, 


1. 2. 


8. 1. 


2. S. 


I You 


Hb, Sbb, or It, Wk 
shaU or wia ha»&-^ 


You Thby 


been, been, 


been ; been, 


been, been. 


A moved, moved, 


moved; moved. 


moved, moved. 



y^U J*r, been moving, been moving, been moving ; been moving, been movine, been mo vine 
P. been moved, been moved, been moved ; been moved, been moved, been moved. 
C, taken, taken, taken; taken, taken, taken. 

jPr, been taking, been taking, been taking ; been taking, been taking, been taking. 
P, been taken, been taken, been taken ; been taken, been taken, been taken. 



suBJUNcyrivE mood. 



Sinffular, 
1. 

Iirl 

be, 

move, 

do move, 
Pr. be moving, 
P. be moved, 
a take, 
E. do take, 
Pr. be taking, 
P. be taken. 



Present Tense. 



a 



2. 
If tou I 

be, 
move, 
do move, 
be moving, 
be moved, 
take, 
do take, 
betaking, 
betaken. 



' HB, SBB, or n, 
be; 
move; 
do move ; 
be moving^ ; 
be moved; 
take; 
do take ; 
be taking ; 
betaken; 



1. 

IVWB 

be, 
move, 
do move, 
be moving, 
be moved, 
take, 
do take, 
be taking, 
betaken, 



2. 

If TOU 
be, 

move, 
do move, 
be moving, 
be moved, 
take, 
do take, 
betaking, 
betaken. 



a. 

Ifthbt 
be. 

move, 
do move, 
be moving, 
be moved, 
take, 
do take, 
betaking, 
betaken. 



8ingviar» 



Fast or Aorist Tense. 



a 

K 

Pr, 

P. 

a 

E, 

Pr, 

P. 



1. 
If I . 
were, 
moved, 
did move, 
were moving 
were moved, 
took, 
did take^ 
were taking, 
were taken, 



2. 
If TOU 
were, 
moved, 



If hb, shb, or it, 
were; 
moved ; 
did move, did move ; 
were moving, were moving ; 
were moved, were moved ; 
took, took ; 

did take, did take j 
were taking, were takmg ; 
were taken, were taken ; 



1. 
Ifwb 
were, were, 

moved, moved, 

did move, did move, 



(Impebfbot.) 
Piwal. 
2. 8. 

If tou If thbt 



were moving, 
were moved, 
took, 
did take, 
were taking, 
were taken, 



were movmg, 
were moved, 
took, 
did take, 
were taking, 
were taken, 



were, 
moved, 
did move, 
were moving, 
were moved, 
took, 
did take, 
were taking, 
were taken. 



Flnperfect Tense. 

8. 1. 

If he, shb, or rr. If wf 



2. S. 

If tou If thbt 



SingiUar, 
1. 2. 

If I If tou 

been, been, been; been, been, been. 

G, moved, moved, moved; moved, moved, moved. 

Pr. been moving, been moving, been moving ; been moving, been moving, been moving. 
•P. been movedj been moved, been moved ; been moved, been moved^ been moved. 
C. taken, taken, taken; taken, taken, taken. 

Pr. been taking, been taking, been taking; been taking, been taking, been taking. 
P. been taken, been taken, been taken ; been taken, been taken, been taken. 

"We can also say, " Were I," " Had I been," " Be it ever so fine, I would not buy it ;" 
for, ** If I were," " If I had been," *' Though it be ever so fine, I would not buy it." 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 



StoiQular* 


Present Tense. 


PiwrdL 


1. 


2. 


8. 1. 


2. 


8. 


1 


You 


He, She, or It, We 
rncuyi canj or musf^ 


You 


Thbt 


be, 


be. 


be; be, 


be, 


be. 


C. move, 
Pr. be moving, 
P, be moved, 


move, 
be moving 
be moved. 


move ; move, 
, be moving ; be moving, 
be moved ; be moved. 


move, 

be moving, 

be moved. 


move. 

be moving. 

be moved. 


C. take, 
Pr. be taking, 
P betaken. 


take, 

be taking, 

be taken. 


take: take, 

be taking ; be taking, 

betaken; betaken. 


take, 

be taking, 

be taken, 


take. 

be taking. 

betaken. 






Past or Aorist Tense. 


(Impbbfbot.) 


Singular. 




FlwraL 


1. 


2. 


8. 1. 


2. 


8. 


I 


You 


He, She, or It, We 


You 


Thet 








be, 


be, 


be; be, 


be, 


be, 


•7. movey 
Pf . be moving, 
P. be moved. 


move, 

be moving 

be moved. 


move ; move, 
, be moving ; be moving, 
be moved ; be moved. 


move, 

be moving, 

be moved. 


move. 

be moving. 

be moved. 


C. take, 
Pr. be taking, 
P, betaken, 


take, 

be taking, 

betaken, 


take: take, 
be taken ; be taken. 


take, ' 
be taking, 
betaken. 


take. 

betaking. 

bet^. 


StngvUa/r. 


Perfect Tense. 


P^ttraZ. 


>^1. 


2. 


8. 1. 


2. 


8. 


f 


You 


He, She, or It, We 
may, can, or must have — 


You 


Thet 


been, 


been, 


been ; been, 


been. 


been. 


o' moved. 


moved. 


moved; moved. 


moved, 


moved. 



/L< 



Pr, been moTing, been moving, been moving ; been moving, been moving, been moving. /2^ 
P. been moved, been moved, been moved ; been moved, been moved, been moved. 
C, taken, taken, taken; taken, taken, taken. 

Pr, been taking, been taking, been taking ; been taking, been taking, been taking. 
P* been taken, been taken, been taken ; been taken, been taken, been taken. 



Shkgviar, 

1. 2. 

I You 



Pluperfect Tense. 



8. 



Plural 
8. 
Thet 



1. 2. 

He, She, or It, We You 

might, cozildt wouldf or 8h(nUd have — 

been, been, been; been, been, been. 

C. movec moved, moved; moved, moved, moved. 

Pr, been moving, been moving, been moving ; been moving, been moving, been movinr. , . 

P been moved, been move^ been moved ; been moved, been moved, been move£ /^ ^ 

C, taken, taken, taken; taken, taken, taken, 

Pr, been taking, been taking, been taking ; been taking, been taking, been takU^sr* 

P been, taken, been taken, been taken ; been taken, been taken^ been takei^ 
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VSBBS. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



SInfftUar, 
2. 

C. Bo, or be thou ; 
K Do be, or do thou be ; 
C. Hove, or move thou ; 
£. Do move, or do thou move ; 
Fr, Be moving, or be thou moving ; 
P. Be moved, or be thou moved ; 
i> (7 ^. Take, or take thou ; 
' M Bo take, or do thou take ; 

Pr. Be taking, or be thou taking ; 
P. Be taken, or be thou taken ; 



Present Tense. 



PturaL 

2. 
be, or be ve. 
do be, or do je be. 
move, or move ye. 
do move, or do ye move, 
be movioff, or be ye moving, 
be moved, or be ye moved, 
take, or take ye. 
do take, or do ye take, 
be taking, or be ye taking, 
be taken, or be ye taken. 



You is used in the singular, as well as thou: and in the plural it is quite as coramoi. 
as ve. When the imperative is to denote gentleness and entreaty ratlier than harslines^i 
and authority, ^u is perhaps preferable to thou. 



INFINITIVE 



/^. 



Present Infinitive. 

To be. 
0, To move. 
Pr. To be moving. 
P. To be moved. 
a To take. 
Pr. To be taking. 
P. To be taken. 

Present Participle. 

Being. 

Moving. 

Taking. 



MOOD. 

Perfect Infinitive. . 

To have been. 

To have moved. 

To have been moving. 

To have been moved. 

To have taken. 

To have been taking. 

To have been taken. 

Perfect Participle. 

Been. 

Moved. 

Taken. 



Componnd Participle. d" 

MuUr, Having been. ▲ 

Pam'oe. Bein^g moved. ^ ' 

Active, Having moved. 
Passive, Having been moved. 
Passive, Being taken. 
Active, Having taken. 
Passive. Having been taken. 
Toj the sign of the infinitives, is omitted after Ud, make, need, hear, \ let, see,fe^, and 
dare, in the aotive voice. 

ANCaiENT FOKM, OK SOI.EM3Sr STYLE.— THOU. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Past. Fntnre. Perfect PlnperfectFntnre-perfect 

Thou Thou Thou Thou Thou Thou 

shaU or vnU — hatt — hadsi — shcitt or wiU lu 

wast, or wert ; be , been ; been ; been ; 

movedst, move, moved, moved, moved, 

didst move, 
wast moving, be moving, been moving, been moving, been movin 



art; 
G. movest, 
E, dost move, 
Pr. art moving, 
P. art moved; 
G. takest, 
E. dost take, 
Pr. art taking, 
'*. art taken. 



wast moving, be moving, beenmovmg, been moving, been moving, 
wast moved ; be moved ; been moved ; been moved; been moved; 



tookst, take, 
didst take, 

wast taking, be taking 

wast taken, be taken. 



taken, 



taken. 



taken, 



been taking, been taking, been taking, 
been taken, been taken, been taken. 

7 r r^ 
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SUBJUNOnVB MOOD. 






Present 


Past or Aorist. 


Plnperfect 


JVTHOU 


Lttbod 


LriHov 




be; 


wert, or were ; 


been; j 




C. move, 


moved, 


moved, / 


E, do move. 


did move, or didst move. 


Pr, be moving. 


wert moving, 
wert moved; 


been moving, / 


P. be moved ;' 


been moved; i 


a take, 


took, 


'ly 


J* do take, 


did take, or didst take. 


h\ betaking. 


weit taking. 


been taking, \ ' 


P. betaken. 


wert token. 


been taken. 


\ 



We can also say. " Wert thou," " Wert thou moved," " Hadst thou been," ) 
*« Hadst thou moved ;" for, " If thou wert," " If thou hadst been," etc 



pot; 



El^IAL 



MOOD. 



Present Fast or Aorist 


Perfect 


Thou 


Thou 


Thoo 


mayst, canst, mvaldti, wMst, 


iMynt^coMt, 


be; 


be; 


been; 


C. move, 
iV. be moving, 
P. be moved ; 


move, 

be moving, 

be moved ; 


moved, « 
been moving, 
been moved; 


C, take, 
iV. be taking, 
P. betaken. 


take, 

be taking, 

betaken. 


taken, 
been taking, 
been taken. 



Plnperfect 

Thou 

QT shtnddst kM0— 
been; 
moved, 
been movir>g, 
been movod; 
taken, 
been takirg, 

%r~ -XT- - Z7 We^ea. 

The Ancient Form has the ending ethy in stead of « or m, in the third person 
idngular ; and ffe m stead of you, in the second person pluraL 

Ex. — ^'^Who ehooaeth me muBt give and hazard all he hathJ'^^tShaieapMre. " T« 
are the salt of the earth:' —Bible, 

Doih iB used for the auxiliary doet, and doeth for the verb does. Ea{k and saith 
are contractions of Tiav€th and sayeUh, 

Boir many aiid irhat tenses has the indietttive mood ^— the «»&iune£i«0f— the potentUA t 
^the impercUive t What paartieipUs are there ?— what infinitives t 

In what mood and tense do you find do t—did t — have f^-had T—shaU or will f—^hall or 
uiU haveT—may^ oim, or mustT--mayt can, or mu«t hacef—mightf eouJd, wouldj or shotildt 
'—mightj could, wouldt or ahotdd heme f 

Does the Bnhjanctive mood yary in its forms, through the difTerent persons and numbers ? 
Can Tou show how some of its forms differ from the corresponding forms of the indioatiTO 
mood? 

Tea of v>hat mood, and ten»e; then eonjugaU throughout the Unse^ beginning vfith the 
first pernon singular : — 

I imagine. He suffered. We have gained. I had been ploughing. I will visit 
Were I. Had I been. If he were. Were I invited. Had X been invited. If I be 
invited. Theyshall have flmshed. I lay. We read. It may pass. Tou should 
have come. We may have been robbed. I was speaking. It is rising. You 
nught be preparing. She had been singing. Had you been studying. JOo you 
hope 9 Did she smile? If I do fall. If thou rely. Thou art. Art thou 9 He 
forgiveth. Dost thou not forgive ? It must have happened. They are gone. Thou 
art going. We were prooeemng. 

Predieate sa6h of ihefottowing verbs eorreeOy of mou; thsn q^m, and of "Box t-' 
Am^ was, have been, would have been, are deceived, had been, do say, did 
maintain, gave, touched, cast, amass, recommend, be discouraged, shall have been, 
will pardon, may have been rejoicing, was elected, should have been elected, 
wn^ped, consider, considered, liave been loitering. 
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Changt into the other tentet cf tht mum mood:^ 

I write, I may write, If I write, If I be writing, To write. 

Oiw the iynop8i» of the verb bb, toith the nommaUve I i—'with tou ;— tbodt ;— bb ;— wb 

— fltHBT ; — THB MAM ;— THB MBN. 

In Wee manner give the eynopeie of eaeh of th» foUowing verbe :— 
Bind, arrest, have, do, be kuown, be proved, be couverBing. 
Gioe THOur vdth eaeh cttiailiairy wo^ bb and its variaUoru ;—^ve hil 

6. ADVERBS. 

If I say, "He reasons correctly, speaks jkiently, and persnades earnesUy f'' . 
"Walk up, walk doion, walk in, walk (/utj walk slowly, walk tkot;^'' ^^Fery tall, 
horribly ugly, atemlv inc^uisitive, eurpriewigly abrupt^ more ingenious, most elo- 
quent, very povoerfuUy, gmtefastf^ yoa see that the Italioized words tell how, when, 
where, or to what dearee, a thing is done : also how or in what degree a quality or 
property exists ; and being mo«t generally applied or added to verba, they are 
oalled adverbs. 

What is an adverb f 

An adverb is a word used to modify the meaning of a 
verb, an adjective, or an adverb. See above. 

Some entire phrases, as long ago, in vam, to and frOy by and by, the more, the 
less, sooner or later, are generaHy used as adverbs, and called adverbial phrases. 
Perhaps they may as well be called simply adverbs. 

We have said that adverbs modify verbs, a4)ecfcivea, and adverbs ; bat what other parts 
do they somethnes modify? 

Phrases, entire sentences, and sometimes perhaps nouns or 
pronouns. 

Ex. — " He sailed nxablt round the world." " The murdered traveller's bonen 
were found fab doton a narrow glenJ^ — Biyant, " JDo you know him f— No." " Can 
you not go ?" " Can not you go ?" " The immortality of the soul has been evinced 
to almost a dioconstbation." — Addison. " And the famb hereof went abroad." — 
JBihU. 

Whether an adverb, as Bitch, may ever be said to modify a substantive, is questionable. 
But there is a diflference, for instance, betwreen •' Can you not go?*' and ** Can not you go ?*' 
And sometimes the adverb seems to relate to the verb lurking in the noun. Perhaps it Is 
best to parse such words, sometimei as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs modifying tho 
VZBB with reference to the subject^ the objeett the adjtmcty or whcUeverpart is affbzted. 

If adverbs describe or limit as weU as adjectives, can they also be oompared ? 

Yes. 

How do they differ from adjectives in comparison ? 

A smaller portion of them can be compared ; and they are 
more frequently compared by more and most. 

Ex.— Thus, we can say, ^^Slow, slower, slowest f* lively, liodier, Uvdies^'': but 
we must say, ^* So, more so, most so ; wisely, more tnsdy, most wisely.^'' 

What do most adverbs express? 

Manner, Place, Time, or Degree. 

Ex.— Elegantly, well, merrily, gayly; here, there; now, tben; very, more, 
most. 

List of Adverbs. 

Since it is not unfi'equently difficult to deternune whether a given word is ar 
adverb of uot^ or to ^hat class of adverbs it should be referred, a fhll catalogue is 
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given below, which mast he carefully and thoronghly studied. The classification, 
too, is more minute than it nsoaily is : beoanse it is supposed that the nature ana 
▼ariouB powers of the adverbs may be better learned by this means. 

Mannbr, Mode, or Quality. ITow^ 

So, thus, well, ill, how, wisely, foolishly, justly, slowly, somehow, anvhow, 
however, howsoever, otherwise, else, likewise, like, alike, as, extempore , head- 
long, lengthwise, crosswise, across, aslant, astride, astraddle, adrift, amain, afloat, 
apace, apart, asunder, amiss, anew, fas^ together, separaterjr, aloud, accordingly, 
agreeably, necessarily, in vtun, in brief; at once, in short, foot by foot, so so, so 
and so, helter-skelter, hurry-skurryj namely, suddenly, silently, feelingly, sur- 
prisingly, touchingly, trippingly, lovingly, hurriedly, mournfully, sweetly, propor- 
tional^, exactly, heavily^ lightly ; and many others ending in iy, and formed from 
adjectvoes or present parh&ipiee. 

Place. Where? Whence? Whither? 

Ofplaee aheohOe: Here, there, yonder, where, eveirwhere, somewhere, uni- 
versally, nowhere, wherevw, wheresoever, anywhere, hereiil therein, wherein, 
hereal>out8, thereabouts, wh^eabouts, hereabout, thereabout, abed, aground, on 
high, all over, here and there. 

Of place reckoned vBou eome paint: Whence, hence, thence, elsewhere, other- 
where, away, far, afar, far off, out, remotely, abroad, above, forth, below, ahead, 
aloof, outwards, about, around, beneath, before, behind, over, under, within, with- 
out, ^m within, from without. 

Of place reckoned to eome point: Whither, thither, hither, in, up, down, up- 
waras, downwards, inwards, backwards, forwards, hitherward, thitherward, home- 
ward, aside, ashore, afield, aloft, aboard, aground, nigh. — The forms uptoardf 
ctowmoard, oa>ckward, <&c., are also used as adverbs. 

Of order : First, secondly, thirdly, &c., next, lastly, finally, at last, in fine. 

Time. When? How hng? How often? How soon? How 
long ago ? 

Of time dbedute: Ever, never, always, eternally, perpetually, continually, con- 
stancy, endlessly, forever, incessantly, everlastingly, evermore, aye. 

Of time relatvee, i. e., reckoned wt^ to, or from eome other time: When, when- 
ever, then, meanwhile, meantime, as, while, whilst, tilL until, otherwhile, after, 
afterward, afterwards^ subsequently, before, late, early, betimes, seasonably. 

Of time repeated : Again, often, oft, oftentimes, sometimes, occasionally, sel- 
dom, rarely, D*equently, now and then, ever and anon, daily, weekly, hourly, 
monthly, yearly, annually, anew, once, twice, thrice, four times, etc. 

C^ time preeent : Now, to-day, nowadays, at present, yet (—heretofore and 
now), as yet. 

Of time poet: Yesterday, heretofore, recently, lately, of late, already, for- 
merly, just now, just, anciently, since, hitherto, long since, long ago, erewhile, 
till now. 

Of Ume fiditre : Hereafter, henceforth, henceforward, soon, to-morrow, shortly, 
erelong, by and by, presently, instantly, immediately, straightway, straightways, 
directly, forthwith, not yet, anon. 

Degree. How much ? How little ? To what extent ? 

AdverlM of degree are not easily classified ; for adverbs from seyeral other classes may 
sometimes be osed to express degree. The following adverbs, to the dash-line, are not all 
strictly adyerbs of degree. 

Adverbs showmg lum much, to what extent, or in whit degree : Much, more, most, 
greatly, fer, fhrther, very, too, little, less, least, extra, mostly, entirely, chiefly, 
principally, mainly, generally, commonly, usually^ in general, fully, full, com- 
pletely, totally, wholly, perfectly, all. altogether, quite, exceedingly, extravagantly, 
immeasurably, immensely, excessively, boundlessly, infinitely, inconceivably, clear, 
stark, nearly, well-nigh, partly, partially, intensely, scarcehr, scantily, precisely 
enough, exactly, even, everso, just, equally, sufficiently, adequately, proportion- 
ately, competently, as, so, how, however, howsoever, somewhat, a*; all. 
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Qfexeinsian orwitphMia: Merely, only, bat, alone, simply, barely, jiut, partai- 
larly, especially, in particular. 

Acherha implying tomething additional to whU has been tnerUioned, or 8ometMna 
heyond what might U ea^ected : Also, besides, else, still, yet, too, likewise, withs^ 
moreover, furthermore, however, extra, eke, even, nevertheless, anyhow. 



Adverbs implying cause or means : Why, wherefore, therefore, henoe, thenoe, 
oonsequently, accordingly, whereby, hereby, thereby. 

(if negation: Not, nay, no, nowise, noway, noways, by no means. 

Cf affirmation or admittance: Truly, doubtless, undoubtedly, unquestionably, 
forsooth, indeed, well, very well, well then, yes, yea, ay, verily, surely, eertainly, 
really, assuredly, certes, amen, of course, to be sure. 

Of doubt or uncertamty: Perhaps, probably, possibly, perchance, peradvent- 
ore, haply, mayhap, may-be. 

The adverbs of the last three classes are sometimes termed modal adverbs. 
They are said to show *' the manner of the assertion.'' Theyhave a more direct 
reference to the mioll of the speaker than the others have. We may deny or re- 
fiise, hesitate, consent; disbelieve, doubt, believe; pass fh>m strong negation 
through doubt into strong positive assertion, and ffice versa, 

ExpLETivs Adverbs. These serve merdy to begin sentences^ in order to render them 
less Uuni or miore sprightly; m. There, well, why. 

CoNjTUNonvx Adverbs. These connect as well as modify. They are usually ad- 
verbs qftime, place^ or manner ; as^ When, where, while, till, as, etc. 

Interrooativb Adverbs. These are those adverbs of the foregoing daeses^ which 
are used toaskguestions; as, What? where 9 howf whither? 

From the foregoing list, it may be seen that the same word may sometimes 
be referred to one cl^s of adverbs, and sometimes to another, according to its 
meaning. 

Ex— "I hsYejuet come.** (Time,) ^*It is jiut ftOl;** i. e., neiUier more nor less. 
CBatent or degree.) 

It is supposed that the student, after having oarefliUy studied the foregoing 
catalogue, will be able to refer any adverb not in it to its proper class. In parsing, 
when an adverb can not be easily referred to some special class, it may be more 
convenient to refer it to the general class to whioh it belongs, — ^to call it simply an 
adverb of manner, place, time, or degree, 

WiU you mention sia adverbs of manner f --three of pfaoe where t— three of place 
whence t— three of place whither t-~three of order t — three of time absolute t--4kree of time 
relative t— three of time repeated f —three of time present t — three of time pastt—three of 
time futuret^sia of degree?— three impl^^ng eoocluaiont— three implying something addi- 
tUmalt— three of cause f— three cf negation t — three of affirmation t— three of doubt t— three 
ecspleUve adverbs t — sia conjunctive adverbs t — one ifiterrogative adverb cf manner , one cf 
plaeey and one of timet— six adverbial phrases t 

7. PREPOSITIONS. 

When I say, "The horses are in the ferry-boat, the ferry-boat is on the river» 
and the river is between the hills ; you see that the words iai, on, and between^ show 
how dififerent obiects are to one another. They are called propositions ; tor the 
word masioa pHacmg b^ore, and these little words must generally be placed before 
nouns, to make the nouns capable of being used as descriptive words. 

What is aprapo^ifo'on f 

A preposition is a word used to show the relation be- 
tween different things. 

Ex.— In, on, under, above, over, around, at, from, to, through. 

Two prepositions are sometimes combined, and some phrases are constantly 
used in the sense of prepositions. The former expressions may be called oomploi 
pre^Msitions ; the latter, prepositional phrases ; or both may be termed simply pre- 
positions. See the last. 
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What doM a pnposltlon iwaally Join to tone oChtt wofd or part of tbe Mnleneef 

A substantiye denoting the place, time, doer, possessor, 
cause, source, means, manner, or some other circumstance. 

Ex. — "The apples bang ov the ^«." "We have snow nc winter,'^'' "He 
was stabbed bt a vokbfUeer^ wrh the moord ow a Kentuekian?'' " To write wnB 
eoM and rapidUy.^^ 

Whattsana^fttfioff 

An adjunct is a preposition with its object, or with the 
words required after it to complete the sense. Bee above. 

Ib the preposition alwayi ezpreeeedf 

It is sometimes understood. 

Ex.— " Qive him his book*'— Give his book to him. " I stood near him'^ I 
i«tood near to him. " He is like his &ther"— He is like to or wUo his father. 



A, 

aboard, 

about, 

above, 

across, 

after, 

aeainst, 



amidst, ) 
among, ) 
amount, f 
around, 
aslant, 

auxwart. 



bating, 

before. 

behina, 

below, 

beneaui, 

beside, ) 

besides, ( 

between, 

betwixt, 

beyond, 

bat, 

by. . 

oonoermng, 
despite, 
down, 
daring, 



List of Prepositioiis. 



ere, 
exoeptj 
exceptmg, 
for, 
ftom, 
in, 
into, 
notwith- 
standing, 

off, 
on, 
over, 

pending, 
per, 



respecting, 

foand, 

save, 

saving, 

since, 

through, 

throughout, 

tiU, 

to, 

touching, 

toward, ) 

towards, \ 

under, 

underneath, 

until, 

unto, 



upon, 

versus, 

with- 

withm, 

without. 



Not CoiCMoir. 

Abaft, 

adown, 

afore, 

aloft, 

alongside, 

aloof, 

aneath, 



atweeu, 

atwixt, 

cross, 

dehors, 

inside, 

maugre, 

minus, 

outside, 

plus. 



thorough, 
via. 
witnal, 
withinside. 



Aboard of, as to, fh>m bet^zt, from out of, 

according to, because of, from bevond, from under, 

along with, from amoD^, from off, oat of, 

as fbr, from before, from out, round about. ' 

C(tn you r&peat th4 prepottiUoM that bsgin tcUh af^l) f^c t^dt^^f^t-Af^-nf 
ot—pt—rf—it—tt'-^t—vit 

8. CONJUNCTIONS. 

When I say, " John cbnd James write :" " John writes and ciphers ;" ** John 
writes fast and well ;'^ ** John spilt his ink on the desk and on the floor ;^* *< John 
writes twice every day, and I generally look at his writing;" you see that the word 
and brings on something more to what has been said, or joins together two toords, 
two phraeesj or two propontions; and as conjunction means Joining toffdher^ this 
word, and others like it, have been called conjunctions. 

What deflnitioa, then, may be given of a conjuneHont 

A conjunction is a word that joins something to an- 
other part of the discourse, and shows how the parts so con- 
uectea are viewed with respect to each other. 

Ex.—" Grain will be cheap, and perhaps unsalable.*' '* Grain will be chean. 
for the harvest is abundant.'' ^^ Grain will be cheap, {^ the winter continue mild^* 
^ Grain will be cheap, hut now it is dear." *< He rides, (^he is sick." ** He rides, 
Aough he is sick." ^^ He rides, btcatue he is sick." 
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Two ooDJanotions are sometimes eombined, and oertidu phrases are sometimes 
used in the sense of ooujunotions : as, " Uls health, ae tBtU as his estate, is rained : 
€Md yet he still persists in his coarse/' The former expressions may be called 
complex conjunetUms ; and the latter, conjunetiw phrases; or both may be termed 
simply coT^unctions. 

What is a eodrdinate conjanction ? 

A coordinate conjunctioa connects parts of equal rank. 

Ex.-— And, bat, or. ** The woods are sproating. and the dove is cooing." 
Here and connects claoses which do not depend on eaon other, and therefore they 
are said to be ooordiwUe^ whioh means ^ eqwal rank. 

What is a wbordinaU coi\]unctioii f 

A subordinate conjanction connects parts of unequal 
rank. 

Ex.— If, that, rince, becanse. " I will work for yon, {f }'on pay me/* Here 
\f connects two danses, of which one depends on the other, and therefore the de- 
pendent one is said to be subordirhote^ which means ranking under* 

Wliat ia a eorresponding or correlative coi\)imcUoii ? « 

A correspondinsT conjunction suggests another con- 
junction, and assists it in connecting the same parts. 

Ex.— *'I will neither bay nob sell.'' ^^ Though he reproves me, yet I esteem 
him." 

Can yoa mentioTi the chief ideas conyeyed by the different coQjunetions in referenea to 
the parts connected ? 

Addition, separation, contrariety, cause, consequence, pur-- 
pose, condition, concession, and comparison. 

By examining the beginning of this section, what irords wonld yoa infer may be con- 
neoted by coi^ unctions? 

Words of almost any part of speech. 

Wliere are coqjnnctions mostly used f 

In connecting the parts of compound sentences. 

Are conjunctions erer understood f 

Sometimes they are ; and other words are generally under- 
stood after them. 

Ex. — " Boat, [and] ruin, [and] panic, seized them all." " I knew [that] he 
had lost it." *^ Yoa may first read tiiia seateQsje, and then [yoa may] parse it.*^* 

Hoir may adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions be distinguished, or what is the chief 
characteristic of each class f 

Of the adverb^ to modify or limit ; of the prepositiony to 
govern a substantive in the objective case ; and of the con- 
junction^ to connect. 

Ex.— "He took ^ one apple." "I saw all hut him." "I saw him, *ii< ho 
would not come." 

List of Conjunotions. 

1. (hnjunotions implyinq oontinuanoe or addition, simply or emphatioaUy : And, 
as well as, again, also, besides, both, moreover, furthermore, evaa, nay, so (-^also). 
{Copulative conjunctions,) 

2. Separation or choice : Or, nor, either, neither, or else. {Alternative or di^ 
junetive conjunctions,) 
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8. Omiraridyf raHoHon, or r^Mroation: Bat, yet. still, however, howsoever, 
nevertheless, notwithstanding^ onless (—bat not . . . if), except that, save. {Ad- 
verMUve or restriotMe eor^imchana.) 

4. Cknnpariaon: Than, as. {(hmpwaiweconjunctAom) 

6. CoMeuUm : Although, though, even ii; ev^ thoogh, notwithstanding, albeit. 
{Qmcesawe ear^notione,) 

6. OondUion or dotibt : 1£, anlese (^f not), whether, provided, provided that, 
in case that, so, except, lest. {Qmditumal or oonUngmt oon^nctions,) 

7. CauM or rsaaon: Because, for, since, as, seeing, inasmuch as, forasmach as, 
whereas. {Oa/iudl eonjuncHons) 

8. Ckmseguewie or inference : Thee, so, therefore, wherefore. {IUaU/96 eor^ 
junctions.) 

9. PurpoM or moti/oe: That, so that, in order that, lest, so as. 

10. Corresponding conjwictiont: Either — or; neither — ^nor; whether—- or; if- 
then ; thongn, or although — ^yet ; both— and ; as — so ; 



Conjunctions are sometimes aocamulated, or take adverbial particles, merely to 
ptrengthen or to modify slightly the connection between the parts, sometimes, 
phrases even, or adverbial particles, may be treated simply as conj unctions, unless 
great accuracy is re(^uired ; or else they mav be analyzed more rigidly otherwise, 
especially by supplying such words as may oe reasonably supposed to have been 
omitted. 

The conjunctions of the first three classes are chiefly coordinate; the others, to 
the tenth class, subordinate. The former rather indicate the movements and turns 
of thought ; the latter subjoin parts that are used more or less in the sense of 
parts of speech. 

Can you mention two oopiUatiee conjunctions t-4wo aHemaHvef (Paas thus through 
the list.) 

9, INTERJECTIONS. 

In every language, there are certain words used when the mind is suddenlv oi 
greatly excited, m order to give vent to some strong feeling or sudden emotion ; 
as. Oh/ alas! These words are called interyections, a wora that means thrown 
among ; for they are so loosely combined with the other words of a sentence, that 
they seem thrown among them. 

What is aa inUrjedion t 

An interjection is a word that expresses an emotion 
only, and is not connected in construction with any other 
word. 

Ex.— Alas I flel 01 oh I ah I hurrah! haill adieu 1 "^ Gravel where is 
thy victory ?" " Those were happy days ; but, alas I they are no more I" '•''Fahaw ! 
never mmd it." 

Where are Inteijeotioiifl most freqaently found, and what maj aid as in dlBoovering them f 

In poetry and in oratory : they are generally followed by 
the exclamation-point. 

As the heart is susceptible of many different emotions or feelings, the interjeo- 
tions may be divided into various classes. 

List of Interjections. 

1. Ofsorrmo^grief^orpUy: Oh! alas! ah 1 alack 1 hool welladayl 

2. Cf tamestnew or joy : 0! eigb I heyl ehl hal 

8. Of surprise, wonder, or Iwrror: Hahl hal what! h'm! height strange ! in 
deed! ney-dey! la! whew! zounds! eh! ah! oh! hoity-toity! 
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4. Of contempt or avenion : Pshaw I pish ! tat I tosh ! poh 1 &>h 1 baihl hnxnpti I 
fiutghl whew! off! begone I avauntl 

5. (yex^dtaHonoraj9probatum: Ahtklahl her ! hozzah ! hurrah ! good 1 braTol 

6. Of attention or ealUng : Hollo! behold! look! see! hark! la I heigh-ho! 
soho! hollo! halloa! hoyfhold! whohl halt! 'st! 

7. Of silence: Hash! hist! whist! 'stl aw! mum! 

8. 0/ interrogating: £h ? hem, or h^m ? (The opposite of the preceding class.) 

9. 0/ detection : Aha ! oho ! ay-ay ! 

10. Qf laughter: Ha, ha, ha! he, he, he! 

11. Qf eahiting or parting : Welcome! hwl 1 aU-haill adieu! good-byl and per- 
haps goodrday \ good-night! good-morning! good-evening! 

It is difficult to make a satisfiiotory classification of inteijections. Most of them 
are used with great latitude of meaning ; that is, in varioob senses. When the 
learner meets with an interjection, it is perhaps best that he should determine its 
meaning from the spirit of the sentence or discourse. 



If a man cultivates the earth, he may be styled a farmer; if the same 
man should engage in the business of buying and selling goods, a merchant/ 
if in preaching the gospel, & preacher : even so the same word, according 
to its use, is sometimes of one part of speech, and sometimes of another. 

Ex.— "AftidkjAhorse;" " To Wfl<sfc boots ;" ** ^Zo<* is a color." 

The first black is an adjective ; the second, a verb ; and the third, a noun. 

Oan you mention two intersections of grief t—Ujoo of joy t (Pass thus through the list. 

10. EXERCISES ON ALL THE PAETS OF SPEECH. 

The nounst and why : — 

A green tree. A house of marble. Xiaura brought a fresh rose. The fbrmef 
ploughs his field. Love and fidelity are inseparable. Pompey being vanquished, 
Csesar returned triumphant to Borne. The groves were Goa^s first temples. Col- 
onel Thomas H. Benton died in the vear 1868. 

The pear and quince lav squandered on the grass ; 
The mould was purple with unheeded showers 
Of bloomy plums ; — ^a wilderness it was 

Of fruits, and weeds, and flowers ! — Sbod. 

*^Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter. Place me on Sunium's marbled 
steep. The rich man's joys increase the poor's decay. Learn the how and the. 
why. You is a pronoun. + denotes addition. I like to skate. It would be non- 
sense for us to bay it. There was some Indian fighting in settling this country. 
Why he did not go, is obvious. I believe that the people of a republic may abuse 
their liberty, as well as a despot his power. (Believe what ?) 

Whether proper or common^ and why :•— 

Susan, girl, Georg:e, boy, Europe, country, day, month, Saturday, September, 
holiday, Christmas, river, Mississippi, mountains, Andes, island, Cuba, bird, black- 
bird, chain, Jane, Louis^ Louisa, city. New York, year, 1860. General Alexander 
Hamilton, Montauk Point, *soil, hope, soul, poetty, president, Webster, Mrs, 
Amelia Welby, Thomson's Seasons, heaven, earth, sun, stars. Isabella and Fer- 
dinand, the queen and king of Spain, enabled Columbus to discover America. 
Prescott's Conquest of Mexico is worth a careftd perusal. The Laurenses, the 
Sumptera, the Kutledires. and the Marions,— Americans aU. The Bahamas and 
the Antilles. And Freedom shrieked — ^as Kosciusko tell. / is a pronoun. The 
prouominals each^ every ^ and either. The clamor of most politicians is but an ef- 
fort to get the ins out and the outs in. 

• The exercises following the stars, may be omitted or deferred. When able to oope with 
them, the pupil may try his learning and ingenuity upon them ; but they properly belong to 
Part Secotid of a book having the foregoing instructionfl as Part First. 
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TM uhetKtir eoUeeHioe, oMnMCi, or maUHdi^ amd «ofty ;^ 

*Tribe, nationB, anger, pity, oaaoos. adyersity, saad, navy, extent, poaiy, ptf^- 
•pirit, baoon, company, wine, anow, ooldneaa, corn, people, law, jory, oommeroe^ 
oleiigy, Boienoe. 

Thepronnuna^ amd why; vahat ibfncf, and why :— 

He saw me. We love them. She deceived herself. Enow thyself. When a 
dandy has saaandered his estate, he is not apt to regain it The lady who had been 
sick, received the peaches which were ripe. This is the same marble that yon 
gave me, and it is the best that I have. Who came ? We boozht only such mules 
as suited us. {—Hu muUs which—) Ix>ve what is worthy of love. {—4hs thing 
whichn ') *This apple is neither yours nor mine, but hers, {--your apple nor my 
ofpU^ (m< her apple,) By others' mults, wise men correct their own. {Bif other meiJe 
jauUsy etc.) None are completely happy. (iV^ peraone are — ) Our poetry, I be- 
lieve, and not our morals, has been worse than that of the Bomans. (— /Aa» ih4 
poetry qf the Jiomane,) Who is he t Which is he ? What is he ? Do you know 
who he is ? Whatever comes from the heart, goes to the heart. Teach me what 
truth is. The girls love one another. 

2%0 sf^nder^ and why :^ 

Brother, seamstress, Julius, Julia, lion, lioness, joy, contentment, master, mis- 
tress, parent, father, mother, child, son, daughter, he, him, hymn, she, it, they, we. 
Bits, itself, himself, herself; *person, man, woman, nation, puty, game, partner, 
deity, divinity, an^ei, corpse, corps, ghost, spirit, writer, marquess, lady's 
, lady's-sllpper, soul, steer, Turk, Jew, Jews, nothing, none, nolx>dy, thyself, 
themselves, whicn, who, others, whatsoever, whose. John is a noun, and «Atf is a 
pronoun. 

8pea the eorreeponding feminine .'-^ 

^Administrator, instructor, tutor, director, hero, executor, gander, coant, earl, 
emperor, sultan, duke, prophet, sir, Don, gentleman. 

Spell the eorreeponding maeouHne ;— , 

*Wife, queen, heiress, Josephine, lady, lass, maid, miss, nustreas, signora, 
marchioness, nna, Harriet^ Franoes, Joanna, hind, roe, spawner. 

The pereon^ and why ;— 

I, you, he, we, my, us, thee, yourselves, mine, thine, thyself, himself, them- 
selves, it, she, hers : the drooping willow ; my dictionary ; your grammar ; her 
needle and thread ; Washiogton's birthday. 

My mother I when I learned that thou wast dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch even tnen, life's journey just begun ? — Oowper, 
*1 Joseph Bogers hold myself responsible. Mary, you are a lazy girl. We paB> 
sengers have poor fi»re. A horse 1 a horse I my kingdom for a horse 1 Come, Pcaoe 
of mind, delightful guest. And peace, O Virtue, peace is all thy own. We are old 
acquaintances. You are quite a philosopher. I am the captain, sir. Well, my little 
friend, how fare the schoolboys i The jrood man and woman are long since in their 
graves, who used to plan the wel&re of us their children. 

Said I to myself, and myself said to me. 
** Take care of thyself; for none care for thee." 

Change into the other pereone.-'- 

*John writes. The girls study. Henry, you may play. I Augustus would do 
so. Is Guatamoziu to be burned on glowing coals ? 

Number^ and why ;— * 

Book, books, rose, roses, razor, partridge, fV-iends, geese, lilies, family, scissors, 
mice, oats, key, letters, anger, love, swarm, ashes, honey, molasses, I, we, you, 
thou, him, they, this, these, that, those, several, eight, an eight, *one, ones, our, 
oars, my, stimulus, stimun, oherubim, physics, mathematics, a, an, each man, 
either man, every man, neither road, two, a two, two twos, who, which, that, what 
as, pens, reads, is, has, was demolished, a twin, a pair. 
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apaitheplwnd:'' 

*Sofa, dogma, peninsnla, lamina, minntfa, vertebra, stigma, orb. oberab. cr!ti|^ 
bed, feather-bed, crowd^ noose, goose, simile, wife, fire, knife, wolf, staff, nagstafl!, 
bluff, leaf^ tnrf^ hoof, nandkerohief, ege, onmg-ontanff, booth, tooth, eye-tooth, 
Banaolph, sketch, alkali, cadi, rabbi, Kuwonri, lark, bell, acquittal, castom, la»- 
tram, rorum, stratam, enlogiam, nostram, aphorism, pendalam, pen, stamen, oo 
tagon, phenomenon, man, jaryman, talisman, Mussolman, negro, tyro, trio, cameo, 
zero, buffalo, motto, canto, embryo, seraglio, torpedo, notato, cargo, palmetto, raa> 
latto, manifesto, Soipio, rlato, top, thanderclap, Pnuip, master, qaartermuister, 
class, censos^ focos, genus, genius, iambus, ignoramus, axis, iris, duchess, serien, 
trellis, ellipsis, ephemeris, oasis, apparatus, chorus, denarius, Bnfus, Vehns, Soc- 
rates, Qraocbus, root, foot, fox, ox, six, sea-mew, ^un, alley, ally, money, valley, 
city, Henry, cousin-german, court-martial, oominig-m, out-pouring, Miss Sprague, 
Mr. Phinney, Lord Chancellor, Sir Walter Scott. 

Speil the Hngvlar ;— 

^Appendices, arcana, antitheses, desiderata, series, ^fftnosi, nebulse, volcanoes, 
apostrophes, apparatus, igues fatui. 

l%s noun or pronoun ; then ih6 eaa«, and vahy ;— 

John found Mary's book, Lucy's lamb nips the grass. The sun illuminates 
the world. Fair blooms the lily. He wrote his name in l^s book. John shot some 
squirrels in your father's field. The Greeks were more ingenious thiin the Ro- 
mans. In peace, he was the gale of spring : in war, the mounuun-otorm. The 
plough, the Bword, the pen, and the needle,— 4iow mighty I 
On that day of desolation. 

Lady, I was captive made ; 
Bleeding for my Christian nation. 
By the walls of high Belgrade. — GampbtU, 
*Then rushed the steeds to battle driven. Sweet fountaiu, once again I visit 
thee. To venture in was to die. I know that you can learn. I hurt myself. I 
myself hurt him.- Promising and performing are two different things. To be a 
busy-body is a mean occupation. A piece of candy ten inches long, is wortli a 
dime. John Jones, — and what of him i 

Chiefs, sages, heroes, bards, and seen, 

That live in stoiy and in song. 
Time for the last twq^thousand years 
Has raised, and shown, and swept along. — Anonyjnou^, 



Bear witness, Greece : thy li^ng page 
Attest it many a deathless age.— .S^ncm. 



iSFenAer^ psraon, numb6r^ and com :-~ 

My, he. she, it, they, us, our, yours, your, them, me, we, you, hers, its, your- 
self, ourselves, themselves, *who, whose, whom, what, which, whoever, otners, 
one^B, that, none, as. 

What is ths nominoHw correaponding to^ * 

Me ?— us ?— thee I— him ?— whom ?— her ?— hers ? — them f— themselves t — her- 
self ?— it? 

What is the o^setivs oorro^Hmdlnff to— 

I ?— thou ?— we ?— ye ?— he ?— she I— they ?— who f 

Form th6 compound pronottn :— 

My, our, thy, your, him, her, it, one, than, who, which, what 

SpsU ths possessios sinffular ; Ihsn the possassiw^ piural, ifths word can have U >— 
Siftter,t Johfij day. Sparks, prince, horse, St. James, John Henry Thomson, he, 

one, who, other, she, it, court-martial, brother-in-law, book-keeper, alumnus, 

alumna ; Allen and Baker ; Morris, the bookseller. 

Changs into tha other fonn, and notice the effsoi .<<— 

Ajax's shield. The company's control. The company's management. The doc- 
tor's treatment. God's love. Knowledge of the man. My friend's nominatioii. 

t Thus: S-i-s-Bis— t-e-r-apoatrophe-s-ter's 
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iLi2cu»t%a the Bomaa emperor^B friend. Pientice's poems. Hope^B plesBOreB. 
WiTliam^a brothers wife's sister. Natare^s, custom^B, reason's, passion's strife. 
The rumor of the death of the wife of the President. 

Tell fi^Ueh are the pronouns, cmd their anieoedmie vhen it can be determined; al» 
dispose of both nouns and pronouns in regard to case ;— 

Liberty has God on her side. Let every man take care of himself. John, you, 
and I, must water our garden. Neither John nor James knows his lesson. Henry, 
you must st|^y. He who created me, whose I am. and whom I serve, is eternal. 
And there hCT brood the partridge led. The two orothers love each other. All 
oar pupils are kind to one another. We are prone to sin. Year sitnation is not 
such a one as mme. *Hail 1 ye men of Altorf. Said William to Joseph, ^* I will 
go with you." Is the book yours, or mine ? Where is it, Jack, where is it ? It is 
easy to spend money. It ramed the whole night. It was Henry that said it. You 
are very sick, and 1 am sorry for it. You wrote to me, which was all vou did. His 
priiise is lost who waits till all commend. Take my advice, or that oi your father. 
Whoever violates this rule, shall sufter the penalty. Tell me what you want. 
Who knows who he is 'i Can you tell which is which 9 Whom do you take me to 
be { I know fiot who he is. I know not who the candidate will be ? Which is 
Shylock^ and whioh is Antonio f Whatever he undertakes, he performs. What- 
ever is, 18 right. What in me is dark, illumine ; what is low, raise and support. 
Whatever I am, I tremble to think what I may be. I hope what I say will have an 
effect upon him, and prevent the impression which what he says may have upon 
others. Select whatever man is most suitable. And if thou saicut I 'm not a peer, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied I 

lime writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow ; 
Such as creation's dawn beheld thee, such thou rollest now. — Byron, 
Heaven hides from brutes wlmtmen, from men what spirits, know. — Pope, 
Insert the nouns and pronouau that wiU preserve the sense, and make the eaqtressionfull .'^— 
I have lost the letter you wrote. Who bets, should be willing to lose. The 
door opens to whoever knocks. I want such as hear me^o take warning. His 
principles are such as a ffood man should blush to own. His principles are those 
whieh a good man should blush to own. Whom she loves so much I never could 
fancy. Here are the marbles : take which is yours. 

The artiele^ and why; whether definite or indefinite^ and wkj/:— 

The roses in the garden. The rose is a beautiful flower. A fish from the river. 
A daughter of a duke. The daughter of a duke. A daughter 'of the duke. A 
portrait of the notorio us Barnum. 

PUue the proper indefinite artide before eaeh of the following words or phrases ;~ 
♦Arrow, yard, university, hundred, hostler, harpoon, heathen, hotel, humble 

request, hero, heroic poem, hexameter, habitual drunkard, eulogy, ewe, unit, 

onion ; united people ; ubiquitous quack. 

The adjective, and why; whether descriptive or definitive, and why; and to what it 
belongs >^ 

The blue sky. The sky is blue. An aspiring man. A modest and beautiful 
woman, with eyes bright, blue, and affectionate. Tlie night grew darker and 
darker. That field has been in cultivation tour years. The first car is not full, 
having but one man in it. The earth was green with grass, fresh with dew, ana 
bright with morning light. The rosy-fingered Morn. The star-powdered galaxy. 
*Tne apples boiled soft. Now Mrer blooms the rose. His hammock swuu^ loose 
at the sport of the wind. He is asleep. Let me alone : I feel somewhat tigerish. 
The fear of being awkward makes us awkward. To be indolent in youth, is 
ruinous. 

Whether partieipicU, proper, comxMund, di^rihutive, demonstrative or definite, indefi>- 
nite, numeral-^and whether cardinal or ordincU,-'<md why:^ 

Every, each, this, that, yonder, any, one, tbur, fourth; two men; second man: 
tinkling bells; howling winds; Afncan monkeys; Pindaric verse; two-edged 
Bwords ; one dollar for evei*y two living white-feathered turkeys. 

Compare, ofthefoUowing ad^eatives, those whioh oan be compared with propriety :— 

Wise, BtndiouB, near, good, evil, melodious, high, tuneful, saucy, eloquent, ex- 

nressive, lively, nimble, late, many, much, few, little, old, shallow-Drained, fflow- 
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in^, *]mowinff, aooomplished, expert, half-flnished, Ml, oounterfeit, , 

meaffre, wortfaless, bottomleas, fttnoiuaental, oraamental, vernal, green, sloggishy 
BUQ-bamt, free, first. 

MBnHon and apeU the three degree* o/eomparieon ;— 

Stroivr, weak, light, gav, rough, nice, ooane, fierce, white, ripe, thin, slim, dim, 
dt, hot, fat, glad, biff, aroll. dry, sprightly, mamy. gentle, feeble, able, idle, serene, 
discreet, severe, pohte, snblime, intense, profoana. 

Compare l>p ueinQ lbm and ulAST^— ' 

Broad, oonvenient, oonfldent, lively, tronbiesome, thick, joyful, sorrowfal, ex- 
orbitant, exact, indulgent, handsome. 

Join anUabU a^ecUnee to each of the following noune ;— 

Moon, field, fountain, trees, warden, horse, willow, man, woman, mule, pen, 
ink, day, wood, boys, thoughts, feelings, actions, conduct. 

7%e 9erh8y and wkp :— « 

The sun rises. Hope deceives us. Saddle your horse. Bees collect honey. 
Honey is collected by bees. The bird flutters. The trees wave. The workmen 
have Duilt the house. The Indians bound their prisoners. The prisoners were 
bound. Pinks are fhigrant. The thunder was rolhng. Lips, however roey. mast 
be fed. The mill can not grind with the water that has passed. Think or ease, 
but work on. Biches are got with pain, kept with care, and lost with grief. We 
are loved for our gifts, but respected Ibr the use we make of them. 

TKe parHoiplen and the inJlniUvee^ and tohff ;— 

Planting, planted, being planted, having planted, having been planted, to plant, 
to be planted, to be planting, to have planted, to have been planted, to have been 
planting. Columbus became wearied and disheartened by impediments thrown in 
nis way. The Indians fled, leaving their mules tied to the bushes. We saw the 
sun rism^. We saw the sun rise. — When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for 
the last time, the sun in heaven, may I not see him shliiiog ou the broken and dis- 
honored fragments of a once slorious Union ; on States severed, discordaat, and 
belligereDt: on a land reat with civil fends, or drenched, it may be, with fraternal 
bloodl—WeUter. 

Oiee the principal parte^ and tett uhethw the verb is regular or irregular :— 
Form, attack, strip, deny, bow, sow^ grow, sew, sin, win, spin, authorize, crit- 
icise, skim, swim, hetu, steal, fiinff, brm^, spread, dread, twit, ait, fit, hit. die, lie, 
mold, hold, close, lose, choose, bund, find, fine, spurn, burn, reel, feel, blend, 
rend, lend, loan, tend, tent, need, feed, blight, ngut, wink, drink, slink, sneak, 
speak, steep, sleep, cleave, weave, leave, reach, teach, fret, get, let, set, whet, 
smut, put, agree, free, see, flee, fly, cry, spite, bite, write, take, make^ bake, bare, 
dare, stray, pay, slay, trick, click, stick, call, lall, fall, bind, bound^ gnud, ground, 
heat, eat, roam, come, welcome, hold, uphold, withhold, give, misgive, unden^o, 
undo, counteract, say, gainsay, will, shall, have, may, can, land, stand, am, be, 
rise, raise, tell, swell, spell, quell, lie, lay, sit, seat, set. 

Oive^ in the order of the Conjugation^ the partioiplee^ thwh the inJlniUvee >- 
*Move, rise, spring, degrade, growl, find, conclude, undermine, reinstate, write, 
invigorate, bleed, overwhelm, drown, weave, see. 

7%e verbs, and tohether transiU^e, passive, intransitive, or neuter, and why .*— 
The horse carries his rider. The horses are hitched to the wagon. The water 
turned the wheel. The wheel was turned by the water. M^ry reads. The book 
is read. The man kicked the horite. The man was kicked by the horse. The 
horse kicks. Such as I am, I have always been, and always shall be. To teach, 
having taught, having been taught, to have been taught. *Since these men oonld 
not be convinced, it was determined that they should on persecuted. He talks well. 
He t{dks nonsense. If he thinks as he speaks, he may be safely trusted. If you 
are able to help, wait not to be asked. He seated himself. He sat in a corner. He 
set a trap for partric^es. Lay the book where it lay before. Tour leaders hissed 
their indignation, a id shouted—'* Kiil !*' The workmen are builc^ng the house. 
The house is building. Onr Qhains are forging. Ghreen maple cuts easily. Am ax 
to grind. He was never heard of afterwards. ^ 
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Ait, water, eartli, 
By fowl, flsli, beast, was flown, was swam, was walked*— i£i2£tm. 

OhanffBth»followinQ9MU»oe9»oa9tomai^theaeU90 tsrbt paaaioat and the poivtt^ 

The son adorns the world. Indolence prodnoes misery. My neighbor has 

Elanted some apple-trees. The dog bit the stranger. The distance was measared 
y a surveyor. Morse invented the telegraph. The boat was built by Lucas. The 
lawyer should pay the debt. Can the river be forded at this place, by a man on 
horseback if *He pud for the carriage. The ministers speak of peace. He was 
expected to strike. He saw and conquered. He knows to govern. To write, to 
smoke; drying. 

The wrb ; then ths CMuHliary^ uhat U itnplUf, and what mood and UnM it soaprMse* : 
John can read. Mary may write. Die I must. He does improve rapidly. Do 
you know him ? The sun has risen. The thief had left the tavern when his pur- 
suers came. I have a knife, and it is sharp. You shall obey me. Ye will not 
come, that ye may have life. He would not learn himself; nor could he teach 
others. *I will come if I can. It should not be, and it shall not be. He will go. 
if it should be necessary. Whoever shall desert, shall be handed. Whoever would 
desert, should be hanged. They were to sail with Columbus, m whatever direction 
he should be sent by royal command. May Gk>d ever protect the right. 

2%6 verbs ; then the mood, and why ;— 

William is writing. The rosemary nods on the grave, and the lily lolls on the 
wave. He caught some" fish. It will rain this evemng. I may command, but you 
must obey. He could and should have assisted us, t>ut he would not. Do not 
value a gem by what it is set in. If William study, he will soon know his lesson. 
If wishes were horses, beggars would ride. Train up a child in the way he should 
go 'j and, when he is old, he will not depart from it. The violet soon will cease to 
smile, the whippoorwill to chant Whatever thy hands find to do, do it with all 
thy might. Discovered and surprised, he started up. May you be happy. If you 
are disappointed, blame not me. If you be disappomted, blame not me. If I were 
you, I would sell. *If the mail has come, bring my letters. He would rob others, 
if there were no law to restrain him. 0, that he were wiser. He is as merry as if 
nothing were troubling him. If the line is drawn bisecting the angle, the seg- 
ments are equal If the line be drawn bisecting the angle, the segments will be 
equal. This government will fall, if it lose the confidence of the people. This 
government would fall, if it lost the confidence of the people. This government 
would have fSillen, haa it lost the confidence of the people. Had you forborne, 
you had stUl been happy. Turn we now to another part. Let us now turn to an- 
other part. Heaven defend me from that Welsh fairy. Be it so. Say they who 
can aavii>e. Somebody oall my wife. 

The fforbe; then tfue tenae^ and why ;~ 

Billows are murmuring on the hollow shore. Hushed now are the whirlwinds 
that rulfied the deep. The rose seemed to weep for the buds it had left. The 
storm hod ceased belore I reached a shelter. The storm ceased before we reached 
a shelter. A guilty conscience needs no accuser. He who is a stranger to indus- 
try, may possess, but he can not enjoy. Men must be taught as if you taught 
them not. How dense and bright you pearly clouds reposing lie. Then thou shalt 
find that thou must lose thy life. It would have grieved your heart to see the 
sight. He sank exhausted on the bloody field. Strike I for the green graves of 
voar sires. Honor thy father and thv mother. Hallowed be thy name. I may 
have mjide some mistake. I had heara that the spirit of discontent was very preva- 
lent here ; but with pleasure I find that I have oeen grossly misinformed. Had 
the Turkish empire then risen in opposition, it could not, at that moment, have 
deterred them. Your cliaraoter w'dl have been formed at the age of twenty. He 
is supposed to have written the book. I said, Gk);aad he went. If it were really 
so, then I would say, Quit your business. Having received an invitation, he was 
expected to come. I had to sell it. I had rather sell it. I would rather sell it. As 
soon as I have learned my lesson, I will play with you. 

2fow change the verbs in some of the foregoing wntenoea into all the other moode^ Vven 
into ail the other te/teea. 



4d SXEBOSBS ON ALL 

Twilight is weeping o^er the pensive rose. As we were ooming home, we saw 
a motft beautiflil rainbow. It does amaze me. Ye know not what ye say. Learn- 
ing taketh awav the barbarity of men's minds. Gone, forever gone, are the lovely 
viiiions of youth. 

Th4 t^rbs; and qf v>hatp*rw% and nwrnSbtr^ to agree wUh ;— 

I studv. We write. He stutters. Qrass arrows. They were. You might im- 
prove. Thou art the man. It is. Ye are. Thou hast been. The wind has risen. 
C'OWB are lowing. The cricket chirps. Sing, heavenly Muse. Seek we the shade. 
It is I. It is they. I myself saw him. The general himself was slain. *Down 
went the ship and her gallant crew. Down went the ship, with her gaUant crew. 
Tiie public nre invited. The oolony was injured by civil dbsensions. Many a 
man lias been ruined by speculation. Be it enacted. Jolm^ bring mo some water. 
Bise, and defend thyself. To complain is useless. What signifies your complain- 
inK i It is useless to complain. Is it hef There are some persons at the door. 
Either your horse or mine is gone. Neither the woman nor her child was hart. 
Thou or I am to blame. He, as weU as I, is to blame. 

Oof^ugate eaeh ofthsJtMowifig v&rbe, hegimwing wUh the jknA perton etngtOart and 
flopping ioUh the itO^eat ;— 

The boy learns. TThus : Sinohlab, Ist person. / learn : 2d person, Tou learn; 
3d person, Bie^ or the ooy, learns,) The loaves are falling. Flowers must fode. Jane 
reads. Jane and Eliza read. Jane or Eliza reads. The lauds may have been sold. 
The horse has been eating. The horses have been fed. 

QonjugaiefuXly the verbe hvlx, pbxmit, ojlbxt, strikk, «n. 

7%e fwbe ; regular or irregular ; transitive^ passive, intransitive^ or neuter ; mood^ 
tense, and Jorm ; person and number^— and why :^ 

He reads. We have slept. She died. Were we surpassed f Were we suipassed. 
You had seen. Had yon seen ? Take care, lest thou lose it. My time might have 
been improved better. The strawberries are ripening. I wish I were a careless child. 
Now, now, while my strength and my youth are in bloom, 
Let me think what will serve me when sickness shall come, 

And pray that my sins be forgiven : 
Let me read in good books, anclbelieve and obey, 
That, when Death turns me out of this cottage of olay, 
I may dwell in a palace in heaven. — Watts. 

The adverbs ; pfwhat kind, and tohat they modify ;-~ 

Now, wisely, here, there, forwards^ ways, sometimes, very, lon^ ago; wonder- 
fully made ; too fast; rather slender. The horse runs swiftly. God is everywhere. 
Never before did I see her look so pale. These thin^ have always been so. You 
do not know him a? well as I do. I just now saw him here. He read aloud. The 
hall was brilliantly illuminated, and densely crowded with hearers. He is poor 
enough that is not loved. Play is good while it is play. Perhaps you havn not 
noticed quite all the adverbs in the sentence which I have just read. The women 
especially were weU provided for. Your book is more beautiful ; mine is more 
useful. I have been too idle heretofore ; but henceforth I will study more dili- 
gentlv. ♦Not to us, but to thy name, be all the praise. However pleasant it 
may oe, we can tarry no longer. The cooler the water, the better I like it. There 



far enough as yet perhtms. The monkey at once took up the violin, and tried it 
all over, but could not find where the tune lay. And thou hast hob-Sr-nobbed with 
Pharaoh, glass to glass. 

Cor/^pa/re:— 

Late, soon, early, much, little, well, ill, long, far, proudly, heroically, parao- 
ularly. 

Mention the corresponding adverb :•— 

True, new, sure, good^ glaring, studious, ardent, bad, patient, noble, gentle, 
lazy, profuse, slavish, richer, richest, plainer, severest, *neces8ary, graphic, oriti<^ 
order, grammar, history, arithmetic, algebra. 
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* With Tigor ; in a careless manner ; without care ; vith pride ] with soom ; in 
what place ; from what place ; from what cacuie ; in this place ; m that place ; in 
this manner; in snch a manner; to that place ; in all places j at all limes ; at the 

J>reBent time ; as occasion requires : to such a de^ee ; m a higher degree ; in the 
owest degree ; in any degree wnatevor ^— at all) ; into equal parts ; without 
doubt; it maj be that: in an instant j at tnat time ; at what time ; one time ; in 
the second place; at whateyer time; m whatever place ; from instinct ; for the 
ibtore; by the year. 

WhatphrMea corretpond to theJbUowIng ad/otrht:^ 

Modestly, properly, an^y, disdainfully, here, there, where, hither, thither, 
whithen hence, tnenoe, whence, now, then, when, yet, monthly, successively, 
Buccessiully, twice, amen, more soreibly, most harmomously. 

Tfi« prepoHUontf and behoeem what they thaw the reUUlon >— 

Flowers are crowing along the rivulet Above, around, and beneath him were 
clouds. I saw him, through the window. The bear was attacked by the dogs, 
and chased throoffh the cane-brake into the river. My dinner is in my basket un- 
der the bench. Beneath the oak lie aooms in abundance. There was a sound of 
reveliy by night. By assisting me, you will confer a great favor on me. It hap- 

Smed since mominff, and before eleven o'clock. He came from beyond Jordao. 
e was rowing up we river ; but I, down. 

Change the ad^wusle tmto adjeeti^ee >- ^ 

These are productions of nature. He is a man of honesty and industry. This 
is a garden for the use of the kitchen. A fellow without worth. The orphan 
without friends. The gate of the prison. 

Change the relative claueee into ad^tmete^ then the ad^tmcta into adjecM/eee ^-> 
The man who is temperate, will live long. The horse which ran most swiftly, 
f^Q over a precipice that is very high. The trees which bloom earliest, are gen- 
erally the first tnat die. 

Change the ac^wicte into adoerba >* 

They advanced with caution. Amyed in splendor. Fast in a moderate de- 
gree. CoUeoting with rapidity. At thia time. Let me tell you lor what reason. 

Ikopand into ac^uncta:— 

Worldly cares. Ethereal realms. A hazel thicket. Skillfully performed. 
Neatly dressed. Spread profusely. Flashing clouds thundered afiu-. 

7%e eonjwnotiona^ what thep implp^ and what they connect :^ 

And, also, because, since, yet, but, however, if, though, that, unless, inasmuch 
as, notwithstanding, or, nor. You must study, if you would be wiae. I did not, 
because I could not. John is industrious, but Charles is indolent. He is neither 
learned nor naturally sagacious. I will either come or send. Unless you are 
economical, you will never become rich. 'Tis true, but yet in vain. 

The interfecUona, and of what hind:-^ 

01 oh! alas I welcome I bail I hoi ah! tush! hurrah I Deluded hopes I — oh, 
worse than death ! Tut I such aristocracy. La you ! if you epeak ill of the 
Devil, how he takes it at heart I Aha 1 caught at last. Adieu I adieu I dear 
native land. 

TM ofwhalpari ofapeech each word ia, and ahow tta relation to the other worda:— 
The storms of time that prostrated the proudest monuments of the world, 
seemed to have left their vibrations in the still, solemn air; ages of history passed 
before me'; the mighty processions of nations, kings, consuls, emperors, empires, 
and generations, had passed over that sublime theatre. — Tranda in Holy. 
*Tis the star-spangled banner I O, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. — Key, 
And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his maU. — Byron. 

Bupply the worda omitted :— 

A man and woman were drowned. You may write, and then cipher. Give 
him bis hook. He is like you. A book of my sldtor's. John knows more than 

3 
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• 
RnfUs. The first tree and the fourth are dead. I shall call for yon at SmitVa. 
You have the horse I want Let it be. Arm, soldiers I How now, Tulal ; what 
news from Genoa? Sweet the pleasure, rich the treasure. Strange indeed, he 
should have known me 1 Will you go tnere !— I go there ? Never. Soon npe. 
Boon rotten. 

Cfianffe the portion qfike noordB^ vfWiout changing the meaning :— 
After a painful struggle, I yielded to my fate. Sweet sonss were heard the 
leafy dells along. Me glory summons to the martial scene, various, siaoere, 
and constant are the efforts of men to produce that happiness which the mind 
requires. 

TeU tiMch is the iubjeet, and toMeh U the predicate :^ 

Birds sing. The grass is growing. The bird has been singing. The clothes 
will have been dried. Bead. Hark ! they whisper ; angels say, Sisternspirit, oome 
away. The sun shines and warms. The sun and moon shine. 

The entire evhject and the entire predicate ; then the eut^eet-nominaHee and by what 
modi/led, and the predicate-verb ana by what modified:^ 

The dog barks. The dog is watchfhl. The dog is a quadruped. An angry bee 
stings. The soul can not die. The parrot is a noisy bird. Gold is the miser's 
delight. A lamp without oil is useless. Her eyes are blue. The reed bends un- 
der the wind. The leaves fall ofT. The passengers crossed the mountains^ on 
mules. A servant comes running. The thrush sings merrily in the morning, n-om 
the top of the tree. The sick man needs a physician. The man who is sick, needd 
a physician. There is now offered you an opportunity to see your uncle. 

Point out the dauaee :— 

If we must fail, be it so ; but we shall not fail. 

Because I eat and drink without luxurv, baninhing all foreign superfluity ; be- 
cause I dress myself in a way at once comfortable, and pleasing to the eye ; beoanse 
I reinstate the manly beard in its lost honor: because I withstand privileges and 

Erejudioes, and would pass for no more than I am worth ; because I will not estab- 
sh my character by a duel, or bear about the insignia of real or feigned services ; 
because I forswear deceit, and assert the truth without fear, — am I therefore to be 
treated, in the nineteenth century, as a fool ? 



11. RULES OF SYNTAX. 

THE RELATIONS OF WORDS TO ONE ANOTHER, IN THE STRUCTURE OF 

SENTENCES. 

Words are used to express thoughts ; but every thought requires two 
or more words to be associated or grouped together, in order to express 
it Almost every word, therefore, is so made or modified, or is of such a 
nature, that it looks to some other word for complete sense, and would 
be as unmeaning and useless by itself as a detached piece of a steam- 
engine. 

Bxw — " The white house gleaming on yonder hill, was built long a^o for me 
and my family to live in it." The relates to hause^ showing that some particular 
one Is meant; white relates to hotise^ describing it; kotise relates to was built, 
the thing said of it; gleaming relates to IioiLse^ describing it ; on relates to gleam- 
ing and kUl, showing where ; hiU relates to on, showing on what ; was buiU, 
relates to house, showing what is said of it ; long ago relates to was built, show- 
ing when ; for relates to was buiU and me and my family, showing the purpose; 
me cmd my family relates to for ; and connects me a,nd family, showing that the 
two are to be taken together ; my relates to fam,if/y, showing what feimily ;. to 
live relates to ma and family, showing what we do ; in relates to it and to live. 
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allowing^ whore ; aud it relates to Tiotue as the thing meant, and to in as de* 
UDtlng where. This illustration may teach you, to some extent, what the fol- 
lowing Bnles mean. 

49» To illustrate the relatJons or offlces of words ttfll better, the teacher may do well to write on 
the biackboard, in conneoicti or detached order, the foregoinjr aeoteoce, and the most suitable of the 
^<•■.»tence9 which aocompaa/ the foUowing Rules: aad then joia the related parts by connecting liuee 
ilruwu above or below. 

Rule I. — ^A noun or pronoun used as the subject of a 
finite verb, must be in the nominative case. 

Hx.— "i/tfis." "T%are." "/am." "fr«are." "TA^w dar'ftt not." "The 
twin who IS industrioas, can xabn what he irxxDs." "/ have less than he (has)." 
*' 2h lie IS dittgruoeful." 

liuLE II. — ^A NOUN or PBONOUN used independently or ab- 
eolutely, must be in the nominative case, 

JSjL.—Independently: "Go, Tubal, go." "JfeA?, thou reasonst well." " Three 
thoQsand ducat* / 'tis a ffood round sum." " 2h A0— or not to be^ — that is the 
ouestion!" "The Pilgrim Fathen, — where are they?" "My banks they are 
rumished with bees." "Worcester's Dletio/iari^, Uaabridgjel." Absolutely: 
"The coat fitting, I bought it." "To become a thorough scholar j requires great 
appUoation." " No one suspected his being A/oreif/ner,^^ 

BuLE III. — ^A NOUN or PRONOUN tho^ limits the meaning 
of another by denoting possession, must be in the possessive 
case. 

Ex. — " Joh/rCn horse." That is, not any horse, but the one that belongs to 
John. " Sir Waller ScoWs works." " Whose book is it, if not mine [— »»w book] ? 
** Smith's [store] and Barton's store." " Smith, Allen, and Barton's store."*' " Call 
at Smith's, the bookseller." That is, at Smith's house or store. " The oapunn of 
the Neptune's wif£." 

Rule IV. — A noun or pronoun ttsed as the object of a trans-' 
itive verb in the active voice, must be in the objective case. 

Ex.— " I SAW Aim, and he bawhw." " Whom did you nrrf" "David slew 
€hUaih." " Most children likb to play—issat skating and sleighing." " Do yon 
KNOW hois to doUf" " No one knows how much he is in debt," " By bbadxno 
good books, you will improve.'' 

Rule V. — ^A noun or pronoun used as the object of a prep^ 
osition, must be in the objective case. 

Ex. — " It was sent bt me to him." That is, we could not say, when speaking 
oorrectly. It was sent by / to A«. "An apple job a peach," " Br reading m 
good books, you will improve." 

Rule VI. — A noun or pronoun used without a governing 
word, but modifying like an adverb or adjunct some other 
word, must be m the objective case. 

Ex.—" The street is a mUe lono, and forVrfeet wide." " The horse ban six 
miles." " The knife is worth a dollar." " The amphibious thing now trips a 
lady^ and now strots a lord,"— Pope, " I do not oabb &^raw." "He is nothing 
TOO GOOD for it" " The milk is a liitle soub." 

Rule VII. — A noun or pronoun thai; does not bring an-* 
other person or thing into the sentence, and is used merely for 
eaplanation, emphasis, or description, must be in the same 
case as the noun or pronoun denoting the person or thing. 
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-** The RBAMem was yoar/rt«Mi, he that afterwards beoame myuulruefdrJ* 
^ Taxbs, endless tooM, are the conaequencet of oormptlou/' ** Hb struts a dandyJ'^ 
** They made hdc <»ptoii»." ** Ha was made oaptain,^^ 

Rule VIII. — The relative what, and other expressions of 
the same kind, may have a twofold construction in regard 
to case. 

Ex. — ** I TOOK whU STTTTEO mc." " Whoeoer sins, will suinra." " Take which- 
ever hone 70a LZKK.'^ «* The lion will joll whatever man toughkb him." 

Bulk IX. — A pronoun must agree with its antecedent, 
in gender, person, and number. 

£z. — '< Thomas found hie doo with Henry^s doos, and they were all diasing a 
~~ uhUih had leaped oat of the wheat-field. The aaUeoedent is the sabstantive in 



reference to which the pronoun is u»ed ; as, " Mary lost her book." Here Mary 
is the antecedent of her. It is not necessary to apply the Bole, anless it is definitely 
known what the antecedent is. 

Rule X. — An article or an adjective bdongs to the 
substantive to which it relates. 

Ex. — A r tides: ^' Brioff a boss from the oabdxn." ** A oabdbneb^s wagea.^ 
" Once upon a summer's day?' '* A noun and pronoun.** " 77ie housb and lot." 
*^An iNUDETiuous psoPLE, having a gbbat many oubious xNYsunoNt.** Adjee- 
tiveg: " TfUa apple is rip*.'* " The truly good [pboplb] are happy.'''* " The a^- 
FUBB boiled aoft:^ " To live oomfbrtably, Isimro^^.** (What is desirable ?) 

Note X. — An ad jeotivs is sometimes used absolutely after a preceding 
participle or infinitive. 

Ex.—" To BX good is to be happyJ*^ " The dread of BEnra yoor.*' 

Rule XI. — ^A finite verb must agree with its sulgect, in 
person and number. 

Ex.— "He M.'* "They aw." "Thou flH.'» "I am." "Tea and silk a« 
brought from the East.** "A week or a month soon paeeea away.'* " Our pbofui 
«n0 enterprising.** " No kation m at war with ns.** " JSeUeve [thouI and obey.^'* 
" To write ten lines a day J w sufficient.** " That so many are mined in large cities,| 
w owing to bad examples." 

Note XL — In a few pectHiar expression?,^ finitb verbs are used tvOhoui 
a suitable subject^ or without any subject 

Ex.—" MeOdnke:' 

" Forthwith on all sides to his aid was run 
By angels many and strong.'* — Milton's P. Z., B. VL 
And perhaps, " God said, Let us make man in our own image.** 

XII. — A PARTICIPLE or an infinitive rcZa^e« to a noun or 
pronoun as its subject; and the infinitive may besides modify 
the meaning or complete the construction of some other word 
or part of the sentence. 

Ex. — " Wk I walked out to tee the koom rising.'''* "A mottntain so high ABtobe 
perpetually covered with snow.*' A noun or pronoun, nsed as such a subject, may 
DC either in the nominative case or in the objective case ; and it denotes the object 
to which the act or state belongs. 

Note XIL — A participle or aai iNFijfixivB m soiheiimes used absolutely 
or independently. 
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£x.— ** Generftllj tpeaking^ joung men are better fbr baelnees tlum eM men are.** 
'* To ffo about, ieebutg emplovment, ib irksome.*' *^ Bat, to proceed: It baa been flra- 
qaenUy remarked/* etc. " Kvery man baa, ao to epeak^ several strings by whioh he 
may be palled.*' avX suitable words can generally be snpplied, to avoid the neoe*- 
sity of using this Note. 

BuLE XIII. — An ADVEBB hdongs to the word^ phrase, or 
-propoaitiofif which it modifies, 

£z. — ^^ A moH BXAmcvuL horse oallofbd mtjt bapu% up the road.** 

Note XIII. — A ooNJUNCTrvK adverb joins on something thai tuuaOiy 
eeopresses the Ume^ place^ or manner^ or thai is used in the sense ofanadverh 
am (idjectioe^ or a noun, 

Ex.— ** Go when you please.** ** The grave u^ere our hero was buried.** *' I 
know how you got it.** 

Bemabk XIIL — An aoyebb appears to }>s sometimes used independently. 

Ex.—** WeO^ 1 really don't know what to do.** *< Wh^, that is a new idea.*' 
Adverbs thus used partake somewhat of the nature of ooi^ unctions and intoijeo* 
tions. 

Rule XIV. — ^A preposition shows the relation of an an- 
tecedent term, to a subsequent term in the obfective case. 

Ex. — *' The trees most BBAuriruL in spbimo, blossoxbd alonff the bank on the 
other 8IDB Q^tbe bivxr.** ** He took the slate/rom mk and hdi, and oavb it to bxb 
for WHOM he had bought it.** Antecedent means goin^ hrfore; eubeeguent means 
foCUnwvng : the terms are usually so arranged, unless mverted, which sometimes 
happens. The antecedent term may be a noun, Apronoun^ an adjective^ a verb^ an 
adeerb, or even a phrase; the sabeequent term must oe a substantive. 

Rule XV. — Conjunctions connect clauses or sentences ; 
and also words or phrases in the same construction. 

Ex. — ^* And there lay the rider distorted and pale*** 

« Wjcxub and bbulbs now grow in the field, because it is not cultivated. 

Rule XVI. — Interjections have no grammatical con^ 
nection with other words. 

Can you repMrf Ride l«<f~?(2r— Sd/^-ttAf— 6fAf-«tAr— T«Af-8^f— Oeftf—lOCftf-. 

nth tr-mh r^v6tht—i4th r^i6th t—iMi t 

la. PARSING. 

General Fobmxtla. — The part of speech, and why ; the kind, and why; 
the properties, and why ; the relation to other words^ and according to 
what Rule. 

Articles. 

FOBMULA.— An artide^ and why; ^^J^^ [ and why; to what it belongs, 

and according to what Rule. 

"The river," 
" The*^ is an article^— & word placed before a noun to show how it is applied ; 
definite, it shows that some particular river is meant; and it belong to " river^^'* ao- 
oording to Bnle X : ''''An article belongs to the substantive to tohu^ it relates."* 

'* Bher^^ is a noun, it is a name ; common, it is a name common to all objects ol 
the same kind ; neuter gender, it denotes neitner a male nor a female ; third person^ 
H represents an object as spoken of; singular number^ it means bat one. 

* It is not necesBary, In panhiff, to repeat tt a Rule more than thn «3KMnp^« -^nbrMk 
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/nWb6t 

The man. 
The horse. 
The child. 



theJbU&winff phroMs .*— > 

The men. A rose. An arrow. 

The horses. A melon. An island. 

The children. A university. An uncle. 

"A man's haC 
-a word placed before a noiin to show how ii> iB applied ; 



** ^" is an artide^—A word placed bet<:>re a noiin to sbow bow ii> iA apptied ; »»- 
definite., it shows that no particalar man is meant, and it belongs to "f»a»*«,'' ac- 
cording to Bole X. (Repeat it.) 

^^ MafCe''' is a nonuy it is a name ; eomrnon^ it is a generic name; masevUne ^en- 
der^ it denotes a male; third person^ it represeuts an object as spoken of; Hngaiar 
number^ it means but one : and in thQ poeseeeive cote, it Imiits the meaning of *^ Ao^'' 
according to Bale III. (Kepeat it.) 

" Mit'' is parsed like " r»ew." 



In like nuuvner parse thefoUotoing phranee : — 
A neighbor's farm. 
An Indian'% hatchet. 
A teamster's whip. 
A lady's fan. 



The sun's splendor. 
The boy's book. 
The boys' books. 
Women's fancies. 



AdJectiTes. 



FoBifULA. — An adjective, and why; ^^S^*^ [ and why; whether com- 

paired or not, and how ; the degree^ and why ; to what it belongs, and accord- 
ing to what Rule. 

"A beautiful morning," 

** BeavitifaV is an adJeoHve, — a word used to qualify or limit the meaning of a 
substantive; deaoriptwe,, it describes or qualifies the morning; compared pos. 
heautifvly comp. more hecmt^ftUy superl. most beautiful f' in the positive degree^ it 
ascribes the quality simply ; and it belongs to '* mormng^^'' according to Bale X. 
(Bepeat it.) 

"All men." 

Formula. — An adjective^ and why; the kind^ and why; to what it belongs, 
and according to what'Rula 

" AW* is ah adjective^ — a word used to qualify or limit the meaning of a sub- 
stantive ; definitvoe^ it limits or modifies the moaning of ''^menf'* and it belongs to 
** men,^^ according to Bole X. (Bepeat It.) 



Parse the/oUoioing phrases ;-^ 1. 

A* ripe melon. An early riser. 



A dark night. 

The dearest whistle. 



An older man. 
The whitest rose. 



The black-winged redbird. 
The red-winged blackbird. 
The fairest lady. 



Delightful scenery. 
Flowery meadows. 
Elegant furniture. 
A more^ beautiful day. 



A most> ingenious story. 
The most** eloquent preacher. 
The less** objectionable place. 
The least** troublesome servant 
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The obedient^ kind, cheerful, and^ The best gfft 

induatrioos pupil John's bay horse. 

▲ large, black, and** fiery The worst condition, 

doudl The last interview. 

A man bold, sensible, sensitive, A good boy's mother, 

proud, energetic, and** ambitious. Webster's most** eloquent speech. 

4. 

Yonder house. Each pupiL Ground com. 

This tree. Such a person. Every fourth man. 

That bam. Purling streams. Those two benches. 

These trees. Whispering breezes. The lawyer's own case. 

Twelve* Spartan virgins, noble, young, and fair. 

With violet wreaths adorned their flowing hair. — Dryden. 

(o.) "A** shovB that no partlcalar ^ ripe melon** is meant (b.) To be omitted in pandn|^ 
(*) Pane the a^ectivea and the nonna. 

POBMDLA.— A now*, and why; ?I^^^ [ and why; coUectivet and why; 

gender^ and why ; person, and why; nrnnbeTf and why ; casej and Rule. 

"Snow is falling." 

" Snaw'^ is a noiiny it is a name ; eammon, it is a generic name ; nettter gender, it 
denotes neither male nor female ; third pereon, it repreneats aa object as spoken 
of; tingviwr nwrnbery it means bat one : and in the nominative ease — ^it is the sab- 
jeot of the verb UfaMn^ — aGOording to Bale I. (Bepeat it.) 

Paree the arHolee, ihe adjeotivea, <md the nouna ."— 

1. 
David slew GWliath*. Mr. Holmes taught Henry* arithmetic*. 

Cattle eat grass. WUh Sarah's pen. 

Cats caich mice. James the coachman' is sick. 

Across the road^. The poet Milton was blind. 

Arotmd the fire. Bancroft the historian was made chairman'. 

In golden ringlets. Q^orge is a gentleman and a scholar. 

3. 

Alice«, hrmg your books, slate, and paper. 
The boy« — ! where was he ? 
To be a scholar* requires mind and labor. 
My mother* hemg sick, I remained at home. 
The canal is 4 feet' deep, and 36 feet wide. 

(a.) *^ OoliatK^ is a nount etc. * * * and in the objective case— it is the ol^ect of the Terb 
tleu^— according to Role IV. — ^The Ttalicized words determine the parsing of other words. 

(&.) ** BoacT is a mmn, etc. * * * and in the objective case— it is the object of the prep- 
osition around — according to Rale Y. 

(c.) — - and in the nominative case to agree with " Jaimea** according to Rale YII. 

(d.) and in the nominative ease to agree with *' Bnneroi^* according to Bole YII. 

(e.) —— aad in the nominative case, according to Rale II. 

(/.) — and ill the olQactlve case— limitlag " deep"— according to Role VI. 
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Pronouns. 

FOBHULA. — ^A jm>mnMi|— definition ; peraonalf > and wiij ; gender, mod 

irUerrogatwe^ ) 
why ; person^ and yrhy ; number, and whj ; case, and Bole. 

"I myself saw John and his brother." 

<< P' is a pronouHy — a word that supplies the place of a noun ; pereanaly it is one 
of the prouoans that serve to distingaish the diflorent persons ; oi tbAeammon ges^ 
der, it may denote either a mole or a female ; Jirst jfereon, it denotes the speaKer; 
singular number, it means but one ; and in the mmunative com— it is the subjeet of 
the verb eaw — according to Bale I. 

" Myself ^^ is a pronounj — a word that supplies the place of a nonn : eompound, it 
is compounded of my and self; personal, etc. * * * and in the nommative case to 
agree with " /,*' according to Bale VII. 

" Hli'^ is a pronowi,-^ word that supplies the ^aoe of a noun ; personal, it la 
one of the pronoaos that serve to distingaish the dinorent persons ; of the mancun 
line gender^ third person, and singular number, to ajjree with " John,^^ according to 
Bale IX ; (repeat it ;) uad la t)iQ poHsesiioe case, it hmits the^neaning of ^^ brother^"" 
according to Kale III. (Bopeat it.) 

" Read thy doom in the flowers, which fade and die." 

" Which'^ is ei pronoun, — a word that supplies the place of a noun ; relaiive, it 
makes its clause dependent on another ; or the neuter aender, thsrd p«rson, and ' 
plural number, to agree with ^^Jloioers," according to Bule IX ; (repeat it ;) and in 
the nominaiive case— ii is the subject of tiie yerho fade and <2i#— according to Bale I. 

" Whom did you see ?" 

" Whom^"* is fk pronoun, — a word that takes the place of a noun ; interrogaUve, it 
is used to ask a question ; of the common oender, it may denote either a male or a 
female: third person, it represents an object as spoken of; singular number, it 
means but one ; and in the objeotioe ease-At, is the object of tne verb did see-^aa- 
cording to Bale IV. 

" James reads what pleases him." 

** Whaf^ is A pronoun, — a word that supplies the place of a noun ; relative, it 
makes its clause dependent on another ; or the neiUer gender, it denotes neither a 
male nor a female ; third person, it represents an object as spoken of; singular num^ 
ber, it means but one ; and it is here used as the object of ^* readt^^ and the snbjeet 
of ^^ pleases,^* — l^ecause it takes the place of that which or thing which , ac oordipg to 
Bule Vm. (Bepeat it.) 

" Nature deigns to bless whatever man will use her gifts aright." 

" Whatever'^ is an adiective,—A word that qualifies or limits the meaning of a 
substantive ; definitive, it limits or modifies the meaning of " man,^^ and it belongs 
to ^^man,^^ according to Bale X. 

** Man*^ is a noun, it is a name * common, it is a ^neric name, etc. * * * and 
it is used here as the object of ^* to biess'^ and the subject of " tviu ttse,^^ — ^because 
the phrase whatever min takes the place of any or every man that, — according to 
BuleVni. V if If , — 6 

" I do not know what he is douig." 

" Whaff'^ is 9k pronoun, — a word that supplies the place of a noun ; relative, it 
makes its clause dependent on another ; of tne neuier pender, it denotes neither a 
male nor a female ; third person, it represents an object as spoken of; singular 
iwmhsr, it means but one ; and in the objective case— it is the object of the verb ie 
doing— wiior^m.% to Bale IV. 
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^ The Gaul offered his own head to whoever should bring him that of 
Nero." " The old bird feeds her young ones." " These horses I received 
for the others." . 

'< Whower''* is Bpronoun,^a word that supplies the place of a noan : wmpound, 
it is oomj^iinded ot tvho and €Wr : rdaiiw, it makes its elaose dependent on an- 
other; ot the common fender^ thira person, avn^fvlar mmbety to ame with ^^per 
«0»,** or ** anyferwn^^ understood before it,— according to Sale iX: and in the 
nominatim cm«— it is the subject of the verb shovSLd ^io0— according to Bole I. 

*"*• TkaV* IB Vkjpronoun^ — a word that sappHes the place of a nonn ; it is here nsed 
In the pb&ce of ^ tke head." and is therefore of the neuter gender, third pereon, ain- 
ffuiar number : and in the dt^eetiw com— being the object of tne verb hring--i^ 
ourding to Bale IV. ** On«^^ and ** othtr^'^ are pursed in a similar way. 



Paree tke arUeleet the adlfeeikfee^ the nottney and the pronowne .*— 

1. We caught him. Alfred dressed himself^. Martha Tkzs recited her* 
lesson. A dutiful son is the delight of his parents. And thou* majestic 
Ocean**! Ye golden clouds ? With me*. To them. Among themselves. 
^rom their abhorrence of each other'. I saw your brother, who* was sick. 
She who* studies her glass, neglects her heart. It was P that^ went. 

2. He was such a talker as* could delight us alU. What^ costs nothing, 
is worth*' nothing*. He found what he sought. Take whatever you U&» 
Whatever you l&Cj take, 1 wiU leave what is useless. Who' was Blen- 
nerhasset? Who" iff my neighbor? Do you ^tiow what democracy ist 
Others may he more intelligent, but none" are more amiable, than she is. 
Your horse trots well, but mine*^ paces. Whoever gives to the poor, lends 
to the Lord. 

Art thou* thati traitor J angel*, art thou" he*, 
Who* first hrohe peace in Heaven ? — MiUon, 

(a.) Bule IT. (b.) BuleR IX and HI. (c.) Rale II. (d.) Rale VII. (e.) Role T. 

(/.) ** JZ%}flA other'* is a pronoun^ a word that sapplies the place of a nono ; eotr^Mmnd, 
ft eonslstfl of t«ro words ; of the common gender, etc 

(g.) Kales IX and L (A.) That^'toko ; hence a relative pronoun, (i) ■ was nich 

a talker was a talker that or who ^ (j ) AcUectiTe. (ft.) Rule VIII. {I.} 

Rule YIL Who was KennerhaMet?i*BIennerha8set was who? (tn.) Rale I. To apply 
Bale VII to 4«Ao, would give a different meaning to the sentence, (n.) Pronoun, (o.) Say, 
**Minef* is here used for "my horse,** My is a pronoun, eta (Partse the two worda aa 



Verbs. 

Finite Verbs. 
FoEHrt^-A •errand why; t:^^^^^, \ '^ ^^y'' ^"^ 
farts ; ^w^^^L [ ^^^ ^^7 » *^® moodf and why j the tense, and wh7,-*wilh 
form (emphatic or progressive), and why ; the person and wrnnber, to agree with 
its subject , according to Bule XI. 

" My father is ploughing the field vrhich was bought last year." 

** la ploughing" is a verb, — a word used to affirm something of a snbjeot ; primm 
eipal porta,— pTe», ploughj past ploughed, perf. pait, ploughed ; regular, it takes the 



inflection id ; tronaitive, it nas an object (field) ; indicatvoe mood, it aflSrms acme* 
thing as an aotoal oooarrenoe or fact ; preaent tenae, it expressea the act in present 
time, — ^and progressive form, it represents it as continamg ; third peraon and ami- 
aular numbeTf^-U) agree with its subject /a^i«r,-~aooording to Kale XI. (Repeat 

*' Waa houghfi^ is a wrb, — a word nsed tu afRrm something of a sabjeot ; prinr 
«ipal porta,— pieA, buy, past houghtn perf. part, ho^ught; kreguiar, it does not take the 

3* 
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InfleotioQ ^d ; pcutvoe^ it af&nns tbe act of the object acted apon ; indicative mood^ 
It asserts something as an actual occarrenoe or iSict ; pott tente, it refers the act 
simply to past time ; third pArmr. mnd singular tutmber, — to agree with its sabjeot 
whiehy — according to Bole Xh 

Partieiples and Infinitives. 

o^ec? [ ^"^^ ^^^» — withformf and why j to what it relates, and according to 

what Rule. (XIL) 

In parsing a prasenfc partlelple, cadt Jbrfn ; and la general omit of Um Formalas whatoTer 
u not applicable. 

" The traveler having been robbed, was obliged to sell his horse." 

" Baving been robied'^ is a forticiple, — an inflected form of the verb, con»traed 
like an adjective, and expressing no affirmation ; oompoundy it consists of three 
participles ; pas»ioej it represents ibt subject as acted upon ; pirfwt in sense, it ex- 
presses the act or state aspast and finished at the time referz«d to ; and it relates to 
'*/f«M2«r," according to Bole Xil. (Repeat it.) 

*< To mHP^ is an in^nUive, — a form of the verb beginning osoally with to^ and 
expressing no affirmation : tranaitioe, it has an object ; present, it denotes the act 
simply ; and it relates to " traoder^^^ and completes the sense of ** was obUged,^^ ac- 
oordiug to Rale XII. 



" To betray is base." " I insist on writing the letter." 
"lb betray''* is an intransitive, aetioe, present infinitive, from the verb betray, ^ 
frayed, betrayed. It is here used also as a noun or the neuter gender, third person, 
singidar fywmber; and in the wmiwitive 0M«~being the subject of the verb is — 
according to Rule I. 

" Writing^^ is a transitive, active, present participle^ fW>m the 7erb lorite, wrote, 
written. It is here need also as a noun of the neuter gender, third person, singular 
number: and in the objective case — being the object of the preposition on — accord- 
ing to Rule V. 

" It affords us pleasure to have seen the rising sun attended by so many 
beautiful clouds." 

" To. have seen^^ is a transitive, active, perfect infinitive, fh>m the verb see, saw, 
seen. It is here used also as a noun of the netder gender, third person, singular 
number; and in the nominative case, to agree with " /?," according to Rule VII. 

" Rising*'' is an adjective, — ^a word nsed to qualify or limit the meaning of a sab- 
stantive ; participial, it is a participle— from the verb rise, rose, rM«i»-Hisoribing 
the act or state to its subject as a quality : it can not be compared with propriety, 
and belongs to " sun^'* according to Rule X. 

** Attended''' is a participle^ — an inflected form of the verb, construed like an 
ac^ective, and expressing no affirmation ; passive, it represents its subject as actod 
upon ; perfect in form— but present in sense, for it represents the act or state as 
present and continuing at the time referred to ; and it relates to " «im," according 
to Rule XU. 

Parse the articles, ac^ectives, notms, pronouns, Jlnite verbs, participles, and InJlnU 
tives:-' 

1. 

Columbus discovered America. The storm roars. 

We love our friends. Birds fly. It was I\ 

Susan spilt the ink. The leaves quiver. 

Fortune favors him. Rivers flow, and stars twinkle. 

They struck me. The sunny stream glitters. 

The tall pines rustle. The tall pines are rustling. 
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Tbe rose is beautiful Ponds may be deep. 

Fierce was the conflict Yon might have been more unfortunate. 

John will become rich« The horses might have been fed. 

Have you been sick? The lady may have been handsome. 

He was the leader. The apples may have been eaten. 

Horace struts a dandy*. Washmgton was patriotic. 

She was named Mary*. The soldiers will be attacked. 

I was asked some questionsi>. Reckless youth makes rueful age. 

They made him captain*. Joseph has lost his hat 

He was made captain". The tailor will have finished your coat. 

He is said to be" the captain*. Be sincere. (Be thou sincere.) 

Man is made to mourn". Move your desk. 

Pompey was stabbed. Hope and persevere. 

The summer day is closed — ^the sun is set^. 

The hi^est branch is not the safest roost". 

The young twig has spread its flowerets to the sun. 

Do you venture a sm^ fish to catch a great one*. 

8. 

The distant hills look blue. You must write a composition. "William 
can read Latin. Can you spell ^'phthisic"? James would go. Mary could 
have learned her lessons. We should love our neighbors. Did you go ? 
Has the instructor left the room? Time and thinking tame the strongest 
grief. To err* is human; to forgive, divine. Of making many books, 
there is no end. Reprove not a scorner, lest he hate thee. If he were 
economical, he would prosper. 

While he went trudging* on foot, wearying himself and wasting his 
time, people came, grew weary, and would not wait Here was an op- 
portunity* to grow rich. I ordered him^ to be brought It is the duty of 
every one, to cultivate" the heart and mind. Little meddling makes fair 
parting. How are the mighty J fallen 1 Let Love"* have" eyes, and Beauty 
win have ears. silvery streamlet* of the fields, that floweat full and free. 
Now May, with life and music, the blooming valley filK To die*, — ^it is 
an awful thing I — Had Homer and Virgil changed* subjects, they had cer- 
tainly been worse poets at Q-reece and Rome, whatever they had been 
esteemed by the rest of mankind. — Pope. 

(o.) Bale Vn. (6.) Rule VI. («?.) Rule XIL (d.) " i« mC' =ha8 set («.) 

"©««*• is used In the place of "/fofc " (/.) Rule I. ig.) That is, an opportunity for 

Mm or any oim to grow rich. (A.) Rule IV. (».) Rule II, (j. ) —— " the fnighty" =the 
mighty men. {k.) **Had changed," *'ftai been'' (= would hara been), and "Aod been 
•iUSfMd^* (smigfat haye been esteemed), are in the Stttajunctire mood. 

Adverbs. 

Formula. — An adverb, and why ; if it may be compared^ say so, and how , 
of w?uU kind; to what it belongs, and according to what Rule or Note. 



" The trees are waving beautifully." 

an adverby it modifies the meaning of a v< 

r)s. beaiUi/uUyy comp. more heaidifvUyy 
of manner or qaality ; and it belongs to the verb cure vxmng. 
aooordini;; to Bale XIII. (Bepoat of the Bale as mach aa is applioable.) 



^*' Bea/uit\fuUy*'' is an adverb^ it modifies the meaning of a verb (are waving) ; it 
may be compared,— pos. beaiUifiiUy^ comp. more heaidifvUyy superl. moet hecudim 
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" GkiJier roses whfle they bloom.*' 

" WhiW^ IB an adverb.-— 9^ word used to modify the meamnff of a verb, an ad- 
jective, or an adverb ; it is a ear^unetive adverb of time; and it belongs to both the 
verb gaihet and the verb Uoom^ aooording to Sole ZIIl. Or my, — 

** WhiW'* is an adverb,— & word used to modify the meaning of a verb, an ad- 
jective, or an adverb ; eor^uncHve, it connects its own clause to another to express 
the time, according to Note XilL 

" Can not you go t,oo ?" 

(i^^}} is an adverbj — a word used to modify the meaning of a verb, an adjec- 
tive, or an adverb : it is an adverb of negation ; and it mo<ufiee the verb can go 
with reference to ^^yau,'*^ and therefore belongs to them, according to Bale XXII. 
(Repeat it.) 

JPane the artieUe, adJeUhee, nouns, pronouns, verbs, and adverbs t — 
1. Adverbs Modifying Verbs. 

The horse galloped gracefully. My father has just come. 

The birds sung sweetly. The leaves must soon fall 

The water flows rapidly. Gk)d rules everywhere. 

Mary sews and* knits well. Here will I stand. 

2. AdABsrbs Modifying Ac^eeUves. 
Her child was very young. He is perfectly honest. 

The music rose softly sweet My hat is almost new. 

John is most studious. The wound was intensely painful 

8. Adverbs Modifying Adverbs. 
Some horses can run very fast Thomas is not very industrious. 
He stutters nearly always. The field is not entirely planted. 

You must come very soon. She had been writing very carefully. 

4. Miscellaneous EooampUs. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels. Be always sincere. 
Flowers come forth early. As** you sow, so"* you shall reap. In vain we 
seek for* perfect happiness". Sadly and slowly we laid him down. We 
carved not* a line, we raised not a stone. But* he lay Uke a warrior* 
taking his rest The soldier died where he fell 

You have advanced not far enough yet Even* from the tomb the 
voice of nature cries. These scenes, once so' delightful, no longer please 
him. The dew glitters when the sun rises. Joseph behaved as I requested 
him to behave. 

Vainly but well that chief had fought, 

He was a captive now ; 
Yet* pride that* fortune humbles not. 

Was written on* his brow. — Bryant 

(a.) Words belonging to the parts of speech not yet learned by the pnpil, maybe omitted. 
(6.) Manner, (c.) Rule V. (d.) "A'bf' limits the meaning of "oorrcfT' in respect to 
»* a line." (e.) " Even'' modifies the phrase ''^from the tomb," or. rather, it modifies the 
verb cries with reference to the phrase "from tJie tomb." Adjuncts^adyerbs or adjectives* 
hence, of course, ad-verbs can modify them, and not, as some grammarians teach, the prepo* 
altiQD only, (/.) Degree. 



Prepositions. 

FoBMULA. — A pr^posUion, — definitioii; between what it shows the relation ; 
Rale. ' 

"The water flows over the dam." 

"^>wr" is a prepontion, — a word used to show the relation between different 
things ; it here Bhowa the relation of "j1)im" to " <&w»," according to Rule XIV 
(Repeat it.) 

Parte all the toorde eofoept the eor^unotlone :^ 

1. 

I found a dollar in the road. In spring, the leaves come forth. We 
Bhould not live beyond our means. I stuck a thorn into my thumb. He 
straggled manfully against the evils of fortune. An eagle rose near* the 
city, and flew over it far away beyond the distant hills. We traveled from 
Sew York to Washington City, by railroad, in eight hours. As to the 
policy of the measure, I shall say nothing. The river is washing the soil 
from under the tree. I caught a turtle instead*^ of a fish. 

2. 

A line of woody hills stretched into the vast level prairie, like a prom- 
ontory into the bosom of the ocean. — Irving. 

There stood a forest on the mountain's brow, 

Which overlooked the shaded plains below ; 

No sounding axe presumed those trees to bite, 

Coeval \^ith the world, a venerable sight*. — DryoMs Ftr^. 

(O.) Bole X. (bj *^ Instead o/** Is better written and parsed as three words. («.> 
BnleYH. 

Coiyanctions. 

FoHHXTLA. — ^A cor^uneHony and why ; its peculiar nature ; whac it oonnecu ; 
Rule XV. 

" The meadow produces grass and flowers." 

'* And*^ is a eot^ndym^ — a word that joins something to another part of th« 
discoarse^ and shows how the parts so connected are viewed with respect to each 
other ; it implies simply oontinaanoe, or that something more \» added ; and it con- 
nects th9 words grase Aadjhwerey according to Sale X v. 

" Ton must either buy mine or sell yours." 

** Mther*^ is a conjunction, a word, etc. * * ♦ it corresponds to " or", and aaiuBta 
it in connecting two phrases according to Rale XV. 

" (V" is a ooujanction, etc. * ♦ * it is dUernative, or allows but one of tti« 
things offered, to the exolnsion of the rest : it here corresponds to ** niher'\ and 
connects two phrases according to Role XV.' 

Paree all the fporde ;— 

Learning refines and elevates the mind. Eagles generally go alone, but 
little birds go in flocks. I know this peach is good, because it is ripe. I 
know* this peach is good, because I have tasted it The nlk was light- 
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blue, or sky-oolored, though it should have been white or black. Unless 
you live virtuously, you can not be happy. You must write immediately, 
unless you have already written. Again, every man is entitled to com- 
pensation for his services. If it rain to-morrow, we shall have to remain 
at home. 

He was always courteous to wise and gifted men ; for he knew that 
talents, though in poverty, are more glorious than birth or riches [are]. 
Sin may give momentary pleasure; but the pain is sure to follow'^. 
Whether my brother come or not, I will either buy or rent the farm. 
Neither precept nor disoipUne is so forcible as example [is]. Though he is 
poor, yet he is honest If you can not resist sin, then avoid temptation. 
The mother, as well as the father, should be intelligent. I will pardon you, 
inasmuch as you repent. He has labored long and diligently, and yet he 
is still poor. 

I have no mother, for she died 
When I was very young ; 

But her memory still around my hearty 
Like morning mists, has hung. 

(a.) TrandtiTe. ** ThiUpeaeh ia good^'* or that tM$ peach Ugood, Is here used as a noan 
of the neuter gender, third person, idngalar number, and in the objectiye case — ^belng tha 
ol^eot of ** j;noi0*'— accordiag to Sule I v. Now parse ** thiSt** etc, as before, (b.) B. XIL 

Interjections. 

FostfULA^ — An interjecUoTif and why; its peculiar nature or meaning; 
Rule. 

" Alas I no hope for me remains." 

*' Alas*^ is an inteTJection^ it expresses an emotion only, and is not connected in 
construction with any other word : it here implies grief or dejection ; and it is used 
independently, according to Bule XVI. 

PoTM all the tvorde:-^ 

0, young Lochinvar is come out of the West. Ah I ♦few"* shall part 
where many" a meet! Desdemona^l Desdemonal dead*? Dead I 
Oh! ohi ohi 

The tree blossoms sweetly. Sweet blossoms adorn the tree. Give 
what* you can spare. What^ is that yonder ? I know not what^ it is. 
What" a simpleton he is I TFl^^Hs a pronoun. Is m is^ What"! shall 
we never have any rest ? The train &om out the castle drew ; but Mar- 
mion stopped to bid adieu. 

(0.) Art thou dead? 



For abridged or "skeleton" parsing, proceed precisely m the same way 
as heretofore shown, with the exception of omitting the reasons. 

"John is reading.'' ^^John^^ is a n<wn ; proj^ ; maacuUne (fender; third person ; 
einguUkr wumber ; and in the nommaUve case^it is the subject of the verb ia reading 
—according to Bule I. 

"7» reading*'* is a verb; principal parta^—r^adj rfiad, r6ad | irregular; iniranai- 
tize; indicative mood ; preaent tenae^ and progreaaive/orm ; ikM'd peraon and eingvr 
lor wuwibery to agree with ** Johny^"* accorcUng to Bule XI. 

* In these and all futare parsing lessons, a number placed over a word, indieates tha 
RuJe to be applied to it; and a caret shows whore words are to be supplied. 
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MisoeUaneooB Examples. 
1. 

I have found violets, fresh young violets^. — WtUis. 
• Our life is one long lesson. — Boker. 
Self-love is not so great a sin as^* self-neglecting^. — Shakespeare, 
He should consider often, vrho* * ' can choose but*' once. 
It is knowledge enough for some people, to know' how far they can 
proceed in mischief with impunity. — BrUah Eeeayists. 

The question of what* **" are to be the powers* of the crown, is supe- 
rior to that' of who* is to wear" it — Fox. 

It was very prettily said, " We may learn the little value of fortune, 
by the persons on whom Heaven is pleased to bestow it." — Stede, 
Talent is full of thoughts; but GkniusA, fall of thought 
Sweet clime' of my kindred, blest land of my birth ! 
The fairestA, ^e dearest i^, the brightest a, on earth I 
Accordingly, a company assembled** armed*' and accoutred, and, hav- 
ing procured*' a fieldpiece, appointed** Major Harrison commander', and 
proceeded to accomplish*' their design. — History of Ohio, 

The Assyrian came down*' like*' tJie wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like*' stars on the sea, 
When tie blue waves roll nightly on deep Galilee. — Byron, 

2. 

My warriors feU around me ; it began to look dismal I saw my evil 
day at hand. The sun rose dim on us in the morning ; and at night it 
ivmk in a dark cloud, and looked like a ball of fire. That*^ was the last 
sun that' * * shone on Black Hawk. His heart is dead, and no*' longer 
beats quick*' in his bosom. He is now a prisoner to the white men ; they 
will do with him as they wisL But he can stand torture, and is not 
afraid*' of death. He is no** coward. Black Hawk is an Indian.— ^20c& 
Hawk, 

«. 
Though the world smile on you blandly, 

Let** your friends be*' choice*' and few ; 
Choose your course, pursue it grandly, 
And achieve what" you pursue. — T, B, Read. 

4. 

Sweet is the breath of Morn, her rising* a sweet 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the Sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beam»— on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistening with dew ; fragrant the fertile Earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming-on 
Of grateful Evening mild ; then silent Ni^t, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair Moon, 
And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train. — 2iUhtL 
8* 
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I. Introdactory Ticw. — ^Grammar; English Grammar; its 
parts. 

9. Pronniiciation* — Letters and elementary sounds ; accent ; 
exercises ; observations. 

8. Ortbograpliy. — ^Capital letters, with exercises; syllables; 
roles of spelling, with exercises. 

4. Derivation of Words. — ^Prefixes and suffixes, with eter* 
cises. 

5* IV onus and Prononnii. — Classes of each; properties; 
exercises ; observations. See Synopsis of Part First. 

6. Articles* — ^Principles; exercises; observations. 

T« Adjectives. — Classes ; degrees of comparison ; pronominal 
adjectives defined ; exercises ; observations. 

8. Verbs* — Classes ; properties ; auxiliary verbs ; participles and 
infinitives ; conjugation ; exercises ; observations. See Synopsis of 
Part First. 

0. Adverbs. — ^Principles; exercises; observations. 

10. Pre|»08itiou8. — Principles; illustrations; constructions; 
exercises; observations. 

II. Conjunctions. — Principles; illustrations; exercises; ob« 
servations. 

19. Interjections. — Principles; exercises; observations. 

13. Rhetorical Devices* — ^Equivalent expressions ; arrange* 
ment; ellipsis; pleonasm; exercises. 

14. Rhetorical Figures. — ^Definitions and illustrations; 
exercises; observations. 

15* Tersif icatiou. — ^Principles ; more than one hundred and 
fifty different specimens of verse, scanned ; observations. 

16. Analysis of Sentences* — ^Principles, with exercises ; sen* 
tences analyzed ; exercises ; summary of analysis and description. 

IT. Punctuation. — Period; colon; semicolon; comma; in- 
terrogation-point; exclamation-point; dash; curves; brackets; hy« 
phen ; underscore ; observations ; miscellaneous markd. 



PAR T SECOND. 



I. INTRODUCTORY VIEW. 

t 

Grammar treats of language. Taken in its widest 
sense, the Grammar of a language shows how its words 
are lormed, modified, and arranged, to express thoughts, 
either in speaking or in writing, according to estabhshed 
usage. 

Tbe word Orakvar means marlu or vbriting ; beeanse manlcftid did not ftel the neoMif ty of iitndy- 
Ing IftDgnage, till they came to write it, and no ibst doriood the Mdence of writing. Soibmok is wutkod- 

Lomgwige^ so far as Grammar ia conoemed with it, pertaina to w)rd»^ and ia 
^tber wpoHun or tpritUn. Objeota, actiona,- and aoanda not artioalate, may also be 
ocoaaionaHlj nsed aa language, which is sometimea termed natttral or tymSbciU 
language. 

La/nouage not only exists, but lives, grows, and decays. It is not a dead mecb- 
flnism, but a living organism. Words, and modes of expression, are constantly 
coming into use ; others, passing out of use ; and others, assuming new burdens 
of meamng, and perhaps losing their old. 

Kot only Grammar, but also Logic and Rhetorio treat of language. Gram* 
mar looks to the vehicle, Logic and Rhetoric regard rather what is conveyed : 
these, learned in one language, generally suffice for any other; but it is not so 
with Granmiar. Logic, in reference to language, teaches how thoughts are 
rightly expressed in regard to truth and reason ; Rhetoric^ how they are e.^- 
pressed so as to make the most vivid and effectual impression. A geometry 
displays most logic, aud a book of poems most rhetoric. 



Sttglisli Orammar teaches how to speak and write the 
English language correctly. This is the practical view. 

It is a thorough analysis, or anatomy, of the language, completely 
laying open its nature in general principles^ and especially teaching 
those properties in respect to which we are liable to misuse it, or at 
least those on which its right construction depends. This is the 
philosophical view. 

English Grammar may be divided into five parts ; Pronunda" 
tion, Orthograpy^ Etymologyy Syntaay and Prosody. 

PsoirirnciATiOir me»ns uttering /orih aloud ; OBTBOORAPnT, eorreel writing ; bttm 01.OOT, UU 
t nature o^ wordt ; btvtaz, piaeing togeAer ; and prosody, tone added, aud thence, wfaatever li 
led to the least adonied langnage, to aiake it clearer or more ezpresaivc 

What iB laid of Gnunmar t EogllBh Grammar t Into how many parts divided f 



true . 

added to 
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Pronnnciatioa treats of the sounds of the letters, and of 
the sounds and stress of syllables in the utterance of separate words. 

Orthography treats of the forms of letters, and teaches how 
to spell words correctly. 

£tyniolOf|y, in its popular sense, is the history of words; but 
in grammar it merely denotes the part which classifies words, and 
teaches those properties and modifications which adapt them to the 
formation of sentences. 

Syntax treats of the relations and proper arrangement of words 
in the formation of sentences. 

ProAOdy, in its narrowest sense, treats of versification ; in its 
wi4e8t sense, of figures, versification, utterance, and punctuation. 

a. PRONUNCIATION, 

Our language has about forty elementary sounds, which are 

represented by twenty-six letters, called the alphabet. 

The Phoaeticiaos make forty-^ree demeniary Bonnds. Long vowels: eel, ale, 
arm, all^ ope, food. 8hobt vowels, ta, «U, an, add, up, foot. Shade vowblb: 
earth, atr, ask. Diphthonos : isle, ol\ ow\y im^le. Coalbsoents : ^a, ifay. As, 
PIRATE : Aay. Explooents : rojpe, ro&e, fate, fiu^, etoA, ed^e, \oeky \og. Continu- 
AMT9 : sa/e, sa«e, wrea^, wreal^o, ba^, busai, vicious, virion. Liquids : fa22, for. 
Nasal LiQinDs : seem, see;^, sin^. Of these, a in ddd and a in on are the same ; 
aud oi and oa or ow are oompoaadis equivalent to Or-i and Or-oo; so that we have 
but fbrty elementary sounds. If o as heard in eUrotij is more slender than a as 
heard in sister; and if o as heard in /brm, is broader than a as heard in all, — ^then 
there are forty-two elementary sounda in all. 

The parts of the throat and mouth, by means of which the letters are 
pronounced, are called the organs of speech. These are the glottis^ palakf 
tongue, teeth, and lips. 

The elementary sounds are either inarticulate or articulate. 

The inarticulate sounds are simple sounds formed by keeping the 

organs of speech more or less apart or open. 

The articulate sounds are simple sounds that begin or end in a 

closing of some of the organs of speech. 

AHiovkUa meaoB "Jointed;" ixuuiieuUilU^ "not jointed." These words ere Miplied to speech, 
from a fkncied resemblance of the syllables in a word to the parts of a jointed plant ; thus, <fi-un- 
ic<U^ en^ter-totn-menf. Here the sound, like the pith, Is broKen or stopped at certain points; and 
n, m, e, I, and <, serye as partitions in the sound, like the Joints In the pith of a reed or stalk. 

A letter is a character used to represent one or more of the 
elementary sounds of language ; or it is the least distinct part of a 
written word. 

A letter generally has for its name one of the «oimdb, or jMnoers, which it represents. 

Sometimes two or more letters represent but one elementary 
sound. 

Ex. — Fh-^f^ as mphleme', eau^o, as in hemt; eh, in church; <A, in thou. 

What is said of Pronunoiation ? Orthography? Etymology? Syntax? Prosody? 
What do you know of the original meaning of these terms ? Our language has how many 
elomontary Bounds ? Elementary sounds are of what two kinds ? What is an inarticulate 
§ )and ? An articulate sound ? A letter ? 
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The lettem are divided into vowels and eonstmants ; the oonso- 
nants, into mutes and semivowels ; and some of the semivowels are 
called liquids. 

This division of the letters not only dlstingaislieB them aooordlDg to their n»- 
tore, but is the basis of many valaable rules. 

The vowels are a, ^y i, o, u; also w and y, when not followed 
by a vowel sound in the same syllable. 

They can be sounded alone, and represent each several inarticu- 
late elementary sounds. (Except w,) 

Ex. — YaX^y fore, fot, far^ fall; me, m«t; fiDe, fin, fiiti^ae; no, not, dove, 
pr<7ve| book; ttse, i«s, ftfli; eity, cry; broto, deWy hoy. 

The counoaants are all the letters except the vowels. 

They are so called because they can not be sounded alone ; or 
rather, when they are uttered* alone, the soun^ of a vowel is always 
heard with them. 

Ex. — Bf 0, dyfy m, k, are pronounced as if written be, w, de, ef, em, ka, 

IF or y is a consonant when a vowel sound follows it in the same 

syllable ; as in water j young y yeaVy loway Bunyan, 

Vsad i are consonants when equivalent to the consonants to and y ; as in pe/^ 
Made, poniard,-^X'^k8y {fZ,OTz; asia tax, exaU, Xerxes, 

The mules have no sound whatever without the aid of a vowel, 
and at the end of a syllable stop the voice entirely. 

They are 6, p, dy ty A?, gn (=A?w) ; also c and g when hard, as in 
laCy gig. 

The semivowels are all the consonants except the mutes. 
They are so called, because they are, in their nature, between vowels 
and mutes ; having some sound by themselves. 

The liquids are l, w, n, r, and perhaps s ; so called from their 
soft sound, which easily flows into and unites with that of other 
letters. 

Ex. — ^Uly^ million, brilliant, Albion, Columbia, mammon, Alps, pearl, stamp, 
bring, volleymg. 

** Lnll -with Amelia^B liquid name the Nine.''— Po^. 

A diphthong is two vowels joined and blended in one sound. 
Ex.— Blood, doom, hoy, round, earn, oroto, no«o, vain, play. 

A diphthong is propevy if the two vowels are heard, or form a 

sound different from that of either ; impropevy if only one vowel is 

beard. 

Ex. — OiX, ground, room, joy, broto, fraud. Ea%\% heart, nuTum, fi»r, sleight, 
deceit. 

A triphthonip is three vowels joined and blended in one sound. 
Ex.— -Beauty, bureau, yUw, huoy, 

Hoir are the letters daarifled ? What can yon say of vowels ? Gonaonants t W and y f 
Mutes? Liquids? Diphthongs? Triphthongs? 
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Triphthongs are also diyided, like diphthonvg, into proper and 
improper^ according as the vowels are all sounded or not all sounded. 

A letter is said to be silent^ when it is suppressed in pronuncia- 
tion. 

Ex.— WaZk, kilfi, ni^At, fom^, yi«£«alB, Aopt. 

The prominefatlon of dlMoarM 1»r memiB of leCtera, tamj be aompt a tA to nnrfe from • flnto or 
other BimlUr Instniment The rowels are analogoas to the different notes or tones : they afford iho 
sonnd. The consonants resemble the stonpages by means of the flngrers. Not any or OTerv arrange- 
ment of letters makes language ; nor wlu any or every mode of placing produce mosio. — iu siagiuf , 
▼owel soimds are made most prominent 

JCsnefon the vow^ eonmncmts, miitot, «8m<voi0«l«, Vquid»t tOaU Uttmt; obo ihB dlph- 
tkuigg OMd triphthongs, and of whcU kind ;— 

0, b, d, e, i, f, a, m, n, r, b, f, 1, q, y, g, s, annonnoemeiit, analytical, hiBtory, 
ozar, revolution. yoathlUl, yean, gorgeoas, coloriDgs, clang, oyBter, weight, Bleiffht, 
streak, gteak, pnthifiic ; sparklinff fountauiB. — Rome was an ocean of flame. Height 
and depth were covered with rod surges, that rolled before the blast like an end- 
less tide. 



Letters are formed into syUahleSj and syllables into toorde. 

The simple or obvious sounds of language as we heat it spoken, are 
g^Uabke. 

When more syllables than one make a word, we admit into the pro* 
nmx;iation what is called (uxeni, 

ACCENT. 

Accent is a distinguishing stress on some syllable of a word 
having two or more syllables. 

Ex.— Ba^-ker. a-muse', oon'-ti-nent, oon-tent^-ment, coun-ter-aot^, tem'-per-»- 
ment. ge-o-grapnMo-al ; to oon-traeV, a oon'-tract. ** Not the lea-sor', but the lea- 
see^'^ ^* An au-gust' procesBion, in the month of Au'-gust.*' 

The common or word accent seems to hare been introduced into language to dlsttngnish 
■jrllables that are themselves words, tnm those which are only parts of words. An aeoeotad 
syllable at once indicates, that there are other syllables aboat it forming a part of the same 
word. Accent, moreover, contributes to euphony, and to ease of utterance. It also servea 
to distinguish words from others in some way related to tiiem ; and sometimes, to show the 
most important part of the word. An eminent German grammarian says, " As soon as lan- 
guage proceeds from mere articulation to coherency and connocdon, accent becomes tha 
guide of the voice." 

Words of three or more syllables generally have a chief accent^ 
called the primary accent ; and one or more inferior accents, called 
the secondary accent or accents. 

Ex. — ^Lu'-mi-nii-ry, ooi!in-ter-act', iin-te-oe'-dent, dp-i-gram-maV-io, in-ddm* 
ni-fi-HM'-tion, in-o6m-pre-hdn-si-bil^-i«ty. 

Some words, mostly compounds, have two accents of nearly equal 
stress. 

Ex.— A'-men^ fiire'-welll down'-fhll', knit'ting-nee'dle, e^^en-hand'ed, lin'- 
sey-wool'sey. 

To pronounce well, it is important to know the elementary sounds and their 
combinations, to divide words accurately into syllables, and to know which syllable 

What can jou say of triphthongs ? When is a letter silent? What is said of letters, syl- 
kbles, and accent ? What is accent ? What are some of its advantages t What is said of 
primary and of seoondary aooentf What of two equal aocentsf What is needed, to pro» 
ounce well? 
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of m word has the chief accent To know where the chief accent ahoold be placed, 
ia saffldent ; for the others then natorally fall into their places. 

Most words used in our language have the chief accent either on 
the penult or on the antepemdt ; that is, on the second or the third 
syllable from the end. 

Ex.— Val'-ley, con^-qnest, at-tor'-ney, tcm'-per-ate, mu-ta-bil'-i-ty. 

Latin, Greek, or Scriptural names, always have the chief accent on 
the penult or on the antepenult, 

Ex. — Cor-i-o-lar-noB, Ar-is-toph'-a-nes, Jer-e-mi'-ah, Je-ra'-sa-lem. 

Ordinary English words sometimes have the chief accent as far back as 
on the fourth or even the fifth syllable from the end. 

Ex. — Co-tem'-po-rarry, oV-Ji-ga-to-ry. But when on the fifth syllable ttom 
the enoL the pronandation becomes so diffioalt that there is a strong tendency to 
throw the chief accent on some syllable nearer the end ; snd hence we often hear 
iHZ-Uf/a^UHry^ for instance, pronounced ob-U^^-O'to-r^, 

Words ending in the sound of skurij zhun^ or chun, or in any 

kindred sound, have the chief accent on the penult, 

Ex. — Conven'-tion, popala'-tion, posses'-sion, combus'-tion. complex'-ion, am* 
bro'-sii^ musi'-cian, poiit/-cian, pertimi'-cloas, circamstan'-tial, artin'-ciul, cOora'- 
geons, msoffl'-cient. 

Words ending in eive^ sive^ ic, ics^ or tive preceded by a consonanti 

have the chief accent on the penult, 

Ex. — Oonda'-cive, eva'-sive, hero'-ic, »alphu^-ric, characterist'-ic, philanthrope- 
le, phonetMcs, harmonMoS) calisthen'-ics, coneamp'-tlve. 

Exeeptiont: Arith'-metic, ar'-senic (nonn), ad'-jective. bish'-oprio, cath'- 
olio, ohoP-eric, ephem'^ric, her^-etic, lu'-oatio, por-itic, pol'-itics, rhet'-orio, sub'- 
•taative, tnT^-merio, and perhaps pleth' orlc and splen'-etic 

Words ending in accd^ acy^ athy ; e-aly e-an, e-ous ; efy^ ety^ erous; 
JLuoui^ fluent ; gonaly graphy ; ^-a, «-ac, ual ; iranj icalj i-cua ; 
imou9y tfyj ity ; logy^ loquy, lysis; meter, metry ; orous, ulous ; 
fh/ony^ tamy, or thropy, — have the chief accent on the antepenult, 

Ex.— Heli'-acal, theoo'-racy, sym'-pathy, emp^-eal, or^-deal, HerouMean, 
oem'-lean, sponta'-neoas, stu'-pefy, aati'-ety, armig'-eroos, aorif-eroos, saper^- 
flaone, drcam^-flaent, diag^-onal, ortbo^-raphy, litno^-raphy, rega'-lia, ammo'- 
niac, armo'-rial, trage^-dlan, aatronom'-ical, coutumeMions, omMnous, volu'-min- 
oos. person'-in', anial^-ogy, coi'-loquy, paral'-ysis, barom'-eter, trigonom'-etry, 
^/-dorons, camiv^-oroos, sed'-uloas, ea'-pnony, anat^-omy, miaan'-thropy. 

JSxeeptions: Adamante'-an, antipode^-an, coloBse^-an, cano^-roas, empyre^- 
an, EjMcore'-ftn, hymene'-al, hymene^-^ui, pygme^-au. 

Words of three or more syllables, ending in ative, have the accent 
on the antepenult^ or on the preceding syllable. 

£z.-rAbe-lative, demon'-strative, oomma'-nicative, op'-erative, palMiative, 
•peo'-nlative. 

JSx eeptione: Crea'-tive, colla'-tive, dila'-ti ve. 

Some words may be pronounced in different ways, with good 
authority for each pronunciation. 

Exw— Adver'-tisement, or advertisee-ment; deco'-rons, or dec^-oroos. 

On what srllAbfes are moat of otir words accented ? How are Latin, Greek, or Ser^toial 
■amea aoeented f What is aaid of words ending in the aonnd of «Aun, etc f In eive^ ete. t 
la flool, etc ? In attvey ete. ? What is aaid of words pronounced in different ways 1 
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Ezerdses in Pronunciation. 

Th« following ezerclRes may lenre to gnmrd the ■tndent •miiwt the chief eanreiit f«alts ttf Pronoa* 
datlon. The words are those most frequentlj misptonoanced in the different parta of the United State*. 

1. Give to every syllable its proper sound. 

Pronounce (he following words correctly : Been, were, o^ for, nor, and, catch, 
caught, shut, bleat, such, get, can, little, end, gather, rather, cart, cow, sky, new, 
view, attitude^ Tuesday, girl, gird, guise, garden, regard, where, there, bear, 
daugrhter, hearth, again, against, hinder, James, general, learn, sauce, saucy, 
saucer, touch, pert, because, umbrella^ district, lord, God, dog, scarce, boil, spoil, 
join, joistj point, disappoint, my, myself; thy, thyself earth, pretty, brethren, 
children, into^ covered, roof, hoof, good, to, tassel, nature, future, once, hundred, 
image, twice, natural, national, rational, terrors, husband, different^ whole, drove^ 
stone, kettle, rinse, wince, licorice, enthusiast, tune, gratitude, beauteous, im- 
mediate, unctuous, tedious, guardian, crystal, distich, pronunciation, since, yea, 
ear, are, another, cross-wise, chewing-tobacco, passage, steady, spectacle, stretch, 
education, speculation, contributed, diminutive, calculate, either, creature, pa- 
rent, sword, daunt, haunt, hurricane, leisure, geography, extraordinary, often, 
soften, hasten, raspberry, subtle, disfranchise, sacrifice, auxiliary, irradiate, 
ignoramus, philosophy, diploma, divert, divest, dilemma, dilapidate, stupendous, 
tremendous, mountainous, proposal, verbatim, apparatus, afflatus, your, tour, 
going, after, parson, parse, yon, yonder, yours, theirs, his, ours, hal^ ca^ oer* 
tainly, sudden, suddenly, yellow, meadow, widow, window, shallow, hollow, 
Africa, Asia, America, magnolia, fought, might, Indians, negro, onions, have, 
boiler, engine, service, when, what, where, whet, which, while, sit, set, sat, 
liberty, Saturday, daguerreotype, stereotype, haven't, ask, asked, women, 
Athens, Themistocles, method, records, attacked, continually, interest, latent, 
patent, chimney, bayonet, cupola, fiend, shook, books, inquiries, search, sort 
of, kind o^ give me, draught, reiterated, isolated, acorn, vermin, precede, 
prevent, predict, perhaps, only, prairie, personage, potatoes, coquet, fortune, 
massacred, helped, curds, mercy, drowned, partaker, iniquities, heinous^ vio- 
lent, extremities, recoil, instead, instrument, thousands, tremble, sarcasm, 
chasm, prism, film, elm, audacious, kitchen, foreigners, spirits, heard, beard, 
decisive, drain, figure, preface, designate, Italian, stamp, sleek, slake, sieve, 
verdigris, does, dost, doth, feminine, masculine, clandestine, genuine, crystal- 
line, favorite, respite, hostile^ fertile, mercantile, profile. Englishmen say hit 
fi>r itf and orse for fvorse, 

2. Be careful not to omit any letter or letters of a syllable, nor any 
syllable or syllables of a word, that are not silent 

Pronounce correctly : Kept, slept, nests, lists, costly, conquests, consonants^ 
door, floor, and, idea, first, worth, months, clothes, sixths, old, must, guests, 
texts, adopts, bounds, minds, perfectly, shred, shrewd, shrub, shriek, shrink, 
shroud, shrill, strength, length, something, fold, child, held on, hands, stand, 
grinds, object, transcript, tempests, worse, curse, nursling, real, poem, horses, 
history, hickory, victory, several, emperor, salary, artery, separate, believe, 
temporarily, general, particular, nursery, boundary, flattery, goFcmor, nomi* 
native, usually, excellency, purity, government, expect, suppose, attend, 
against, esteem, surface, astonished, waistband, waistcoat, according, clothing, 
morning, evening, entering, playing, Washington. 

3. Place tlie accent on the proper syllable. 

Difficult, opponent, component, fanatic^ heretic, towards, into, abstractly, 
interesting, interested, arable, orchestra, contemplative, superfluous, exqui- 
site, indissolubly, deficit, discipline, inexorably, mischievous, alabaster, imt* 

What is the first directioa in regard to pronunciation f The secsood f The third? 
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petus, miiicellatiy, sepulchre, condolence, mandamoa, quinine, pantheon, 
horizon, precedents, precedence, discourse, concourse, dessert, inquiry, idea, 
ancestor, artificer, posthumous, burlesque, chagrin, placard, recess, dirersdly, 
industry, interference, envious, retributive, hospitable, computable, hospital, 
theatre, museum, lyoeum, compromise, oommissary, hydropadij, hydropathic. 

4. Bear in mind that derivatiyes are not always accented or pro- 
nounced like their primitiyes. 

FtOTiaunee correcUy : Pyramid, pyramidal ; revoke, revocable, rerokable ; 
repair, reparable, reparation; converse, conversant; oblige, obligatory; com- 
pare, comparable, incomparable; Europe, European; Hercules, Herculean; 
organic, organizable; depose, deposition; respire, respiratory; circulate, circu- 
latory ; transfer, transferable, transference ; lament, lamentable ; metallic, met* 
allurgy; preserve, preservation; depute, deputy, deputable; detest, detestation; 
sagacious, sagacity ; tenacious, tenacity ; crystal, crystallizable, crystallization, 
crystallurgy; present) presentation; perforate, perforative; parallelepiped, par- 
allelopipedon ; calculate, calculatory; sacrifice, sacrificatory ; confer, confer- 
ence; iliac, Uiacal; defalcate, de&lcation; aspire, aspirate, aspirant; cyanic, 
emanate, cyanean; colossus, colossean; comment, commentative, commenta- 
ries; supplicate, supplicatory; assign, assignor, assignee; lithograph, lithog^ 
raphy ; apostrophe, apostrophic ; philanthropy, philanthropic ; supplement, 
supplemental; oondemn, condemner, condemnation; damn, damning; solemn, 
solemoize; allopathy, allopathic; homoeopathy, homoeopathic. 

A change in the part of speech often requires a change in the pro- 
nunciation; as, To pro-duce', the prod'-uce, prod'-ucts; to pro-gress', 
the prog'-ress; to u$e, the use. Such words, when used as nouns or 
adjectives, generally have the accent on the first syllable; and when 
Dsed as verbs, on the second or last 

Pronounce correctly : To absent, — ^to be absent, abject ; to abstract, — an ab- 
stract, abstract qualities; to accent, affix, augment, — ^the accent, affix, aug- 
va^nt. To colleague, collect, compact, complot, compound, compress, concert, 
concrete, conduct, confine, conflict, conserve, consort, contest, contract, con- 
trast, convert^ converse, convict, convoy, countercharge, countermarch, counter- 
sign, etc. ; a colleague, collect, compact, complot, compound, compress, concert, 
concrete, the conduct, confines, a conflict, conserve, consort, contest, contract, con- 
trast, convert, converse, convict, convoy, countercharge, countermarch, counter- 
sign, etc. To desert, descant, digest, discount; a desert, descant, digest, 
diaoount. To escort, essay, export, extract, exile; an escort, essay, export, 
extract, exile. To ferment, forecast, foretell, foretaste, frequent; a ferment, 
foretaste, witih forecast, frequent notices. To import, imp^ness, incense, in- 
crease, inlay, insult, interchange, interdict; an import, impresii, incense, in- 
crease, inlay, insult, interchange, interdict To object, outlaw, overcharge^ 
overflow, overthrow, etc. ; an object, outlaw, overcharge, overflow, overthrow, \ 
etc. To perfume, permit, prefix, prelude, premise, presage, present, project, 
protest ; a perfume, permit, prefix, prelude, premise, presage, present, project, 
protest To rebel, record, refiise, retail, reprimand ; a rebel, record, the refuse, 
by retail a reprimand. To subject, suffix, survey; a subject, suffix, survey. 
To torment, transfer, transport; a torment, transfer, transport To undress, 
upstart; an undress, upstart 

Frec'-edents, prece'-dent statutes ; with ar'-senic, arsen'-ic acid ; to be su 
pine', mi-uute', au-gust', com«pact^ to be in-stinct' with life, to be inval'-id, 
gal'-lant, — an in'-valid, a gal-lant', in Au'-gust 

What la the fourth direction ? The fifth ? What ii said of words used In different twnnw 1 
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To ally, aa aQy ; to releaae, a release; to diaoourae, a disoourae; to design, 
a deeigD ; to intrigue, an intrigae ; to descend, ascend, — the descent, ascent ; 
to asaent, consent, — my assent, consent 



Tk$ foUowjiryg are tome <f the gooenUng prinoipUt <^ PronwMiaUon :— 

1* Pronoonoe words acoording to their spelling, or aooording to analogy, unless 
costom is decidedly against sach a pronanciation. 

2* Indicate difference in meaning by difference in pronanciation. 

3« Use accent in snob a way that it may contribate to ease of utteiaoee, or 
serve to distinguish and enforce the meaning. 

Snglieh pronunciation has a hasty air, tends to brevity, and didos its aoeents toward the 
left An omnibue has become a mere *&«« ; a baJM/'np has become a hal'-oony. Woreeeter ia 

Sronounoed WiMer; Brougham^ BrSm; and Miehaimaekinao loses its serpentine length in 
tak^-e-ndw. The verbal ending ed is yet hoard in the speech of some very old people ; but 
unless the word is used affectively, this ending is now generally blended with fbe preoeding 
syllable, when it will coalesce with it in sound. Most of our final ^e are but the remains of 
(^Uables that were onoe pronounced. 



Jn regard to UUeratue^ U may be well to m4ice ikefoSUMing parHoulare :— 

1. Articnlation ; 2. Degree of Londness ; 8. Degree of Rapidity ; 4. Inflections ; 
S. Tones; 6. Emphasis; 7. Pauses. 

1. Good artieviaiion requires the words to be uttered with their proper sound, 
elearly, fully in all their syllables, and distinctly from one another. It is opposea 
to mumbling, mouthing, mincing, muttering, slurring, drawling, dipping, lisping, 
hesitating, stammering, miscalling, and recalling. 

** Words should drop fh>m the lips as beautiful coins newly issued fh>m the 
mint,— deeply and accurately impressed, perfectly finished, neatly struck by the 
proper organs, distinct, sharp, in due succession, and of due weight.^'— ^iM^in, 

That we have many words nearly alike in sound, yet widely different in mean- 
ing, is alone a sufficient reason for exact articulation. Thus, ckeer and chair ; pint 
anapoifU; home^hom: gemui,g* mm ; imminentj eminent ; satire, satyr ; bursty 
huet ; beery bear, pear ; dose, eUahes^ folsst favHJts ; tdle, idol ; gluten, gluttony critic, 
oHHqvfi ; antic, antique ; just, jest ; real, red ; rear, rare ; turnip, turn up. 

2 and 3* The degree of loudness or rapidity must depend on the speaker, the 
hearer^ the discourse, the place, or other circumstances. Scaroel;^ any thing else 
is so disagreeable as utterance too rapid, low. and jumbled, to be mtelligible, and 
rather suggesting that the speaker is ashamed to let others know what he is saying. 

4* Inflections refer to the passage of the voice from one key or pitch to an- 
other. There are three : the risiwg inflection, which implies elevation of the 
voice ; the faUina iufleclion, which implies a sinking of the voice ; and the circum^ 
flex, which combines the other two. *' Was it you, or A^/" ** Madam, yoii have 
my father much offended.'' 

5* The tones are voice as modulated by feeling. They should be adapted to 
the general discourse, and also to its dlstiuot sentiments. Tones aim to awaken, 
by sympathjr, the intended emotions in the hearer ; and they may also give <a 
fovorable opinion of the speaker's heart and feelings. 

*< In eaoordiums, the voice should be low, yet clear ; in narrations, distinct ; in 
reasoning, slow ; in persuasionsj strong : it should thunder in anger, soften in «0r- 
row, tremble in/ear, and melt m loveJ' — JSHey. 

6* Emji^uuis is an elevation of the voice on some words, word, or part of a 
word, by which the meaning is brought out more precisely or forcibly. Emphasis, 
properly used, adds greatly to the vigor of discourse. It tends to impress on the 
nearer now clearly and fhily the speaker conoprehends the meaning of his dis- 
course, or the importance of the subject. It gives a favorable opinion of the 
speaker's understanding. A judicious union of emphasis and tone has sometimes 
a powerftd effect. Emphasis : "We must fight ; I repeat it, sir, we must flght." 

What are some of the governing principles of Pronunciation? What is the tendency 
of English pronunciation ? What can ynu say of articulation 1 Degree of loudness or ra- 
oMityf Inflections? Tunes? Emphasis ^ Pauses? 
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7* JbnuM are of three Idnde : tmUmOial or ^rammaUeai pantee. wbioh ehoir 
the erammatdcal sense ; rAetorifOal paoseS) which are used for emphasie, or for effect 
on tne hearer ; and harmonio or metrical pauses, which are used in poetry. .The 
last two kinds are essentially the same. An emphatic pause is made before or 
after the utterance of something of great importance ; and it may aometimea be 
fiur more eloquent than the meet expressive words. 

3. ORTHOGRAPHY. 

! The letters are used in various styles; as, — 

Bomau, Italic, ePiuJU, ®I& (SttgliBllt «OirSBLAl&&l^iSltoI, 

Modern Black. 

? The letters are printed in types of various sizes ; as, — 

Minion, 



Great Primer, f^\^2, -^ 

Brevier, 



Pica, 

? The letters are used either as capital letters or as lower-case 
or small letters. 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

{* 1. Capital letters fihould not be used without good reason, 
or when small letters will express the sense as well or better. 

? In the German language, eveiy noun begins with a capital letter; and in 
Old English, capital letters are used about as often, and less definitelj. 

Capital letters seem to hare been at the highest flood-mark in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; at the lowest ebb. In the time of Queen Anne : and thef rose again amazingly with the 
German notions of Garlyle, Wordsworth, and other similar writers. I have seen pages of 
oar periodical literatnre so Ml of these letters, or so disfigured with them, as to hare almost 
a hieroglyphic appearance; and I have also noticed that illiterate people are apt to put 
a capital letter wherever they think it will look well, especially when it is one that ihey can 
make welL 

A capital letter should begin — 

! 2. The first word of any wfiting whether long or short. 

Ex. — " £now all men by these presents,'' Ao. " Of man's first disobedience 
and the fruit,'' &o. 

t 3. The first word of every complete sentence; and the first 
word after a ., ?, or !, denoting a full pause. 

£x«— *< It must be filled up,— this terrible ohasm. But how ? Here is a list of 
proprietors. Choose from the wealthiest, in order that the smallest number of citi- 
zens may be sacrificed. But choose I Strike! Immolate, without mercy, these 
unfortunate victims 1" — MirabecMt. But a parenthetic word that explains an initial 
capitalized word, is not therefore capitalized. ^* Guerillas [bands of robbers] in- 
fest the mountunoas districts of Mexico." 

* The interrogation-points on the left of the x>agn are used In stead of qnestions at the 
bottom. The nnmbers are designed for future reference, and they also point oat the parts 
for exerdses to be written. Erery student of the elass should have a blank copy-book, uid 
write in it at least one original example to illustrate esch important prineipie. 

4 
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! 4. The first word of the latter part of a line broken to be- 
gin anew, and even the first word after an inferior point, — ^to show 
more definitely the beginning of something to which the writer 
means to draw particular attention. See the preceding page. 

Ex. — " Betolwd, That we approve," &o. ^^JBeU enacted ly the Leaitlature qf 
New Toriy That a tax,'* &o. " (Jne trath is clear : Whatever is, is right." — Paps, 
*^ Capital letters should be used In the followiiig instances : At the beginniag,'* 
&Q.—Epe8 SarffenL 

" I am, Sir, with sincere esteem, 

"Your fiftithfhl servant, 

"SOBBBT rSBL." 

i 6. The first word of every separate or independent phrase, 
especially in enumeration, or when used for a complete sentence. 

Ex.— " The gunpowder overboard. Out with the boat 1 Here." "The friend- 
ship of HoUand ! The independence of Spain."— fl^a<to». " Indeed I What 
then?" " Select Poems of Mrs. Sigourney. 8vo. Philadelphia. 1842. Price $1.00." 
" To Joseph E. Brown, Esq." "Very respectfully, yours.^' " For Rent or Sale." 
" Total, $25." "Balance, $9.25." " Strata and laminsB may be distinguished from 
joints : 1. By the alternations of different material in the former. 2. By a differ- 
ence of organic remains in the latter. 3. Bj ripple-marks and tortuosities. 4. By 
a difference in color of suooesaive portions of TO(ik."—Siichoock''a Geology, 

"To Schools, « . . $5,785.50; 

To Bridges, 2,120.26." 

A series of elliptio qaestioiis. Implying intermediate answers, may be put into one sen- 
tenoe with but one capital; as, ^*Will you repeat the proposiaons beginning with at — 
with b t — iriVx et—Qootd Brown. Bat when the dash cannot well be used, as in mathematics, 
it may be better to use capitals ; though some writers do not use them. " What is ^ of 6 ? 
Ofll? Of 16? OfT? Of 9 r^Greeniec^. » What are the fiictors of 30 ? of 21 ? of 28 r 
-^Daviee, 

f 6. The first word of every line of poetry, written as such, un- 
less the line is viewed as being but a part of the preceding line. 

Ex. — " Now the smiles are thicker, 

Wonder what they mean ? 

Faith, he^s got the Knioker^ 

Booker magazine I"— </! O. Saxe. 

" Gk> to the isle whose ^en, beantifhl border is girdled by Ocean's 

sonorous white waves." 

Whether verse written In the form of prose should retain its capitals, usage has not pos- 
itively determined. Mr. Go^ld Brown sometimes retains them, and sometimes not; as, 
'^For whom, alas I dost thou prepare The sweets tiiat I was wont to share.** — Ck>toper. 
' To spin and to weave, to knit and to sew, were once a glri's employments; but now to 
dress, and to catch a beau, are all she calls ei^oyments.**— iCimdoZl. Bat most other 



' To spin and to weave, to knit and to sew, were once a glri's employments; but now to 
Iress, and to catch a beau, are all she calls ei^oyments.**— iCimdoZl. Bat most other 
writers do not retain them. It is geaerally better, unless we wish to save space, or to pre- 
sent vwsein the form of prose, to avoid such arrangement of poetic Unas altogether. 

? 1, Every word, phrase, or sentence, comprising an entire saying 
of some other person, when quoted and introduced at once as it 
was said by him, or so as to imply a change of speakers. 

Ex. — " Solomon said, * Pride ffoeth before destmction.' " " Bemember this 
ancient maxim : * Enow thyself.' " " He shouted, * Victory.' " " They sent back 
the reply, * Independence or death 1' " "And, * This to me.' he said." — Sir W, 
Scott, " Every tongue shaU exclaim with heart-felt joy, Welcome I welcome 1 La 
Fayette." — Merett, " Csssar cried, * Help me, Cassius, or I sink.' " " Jesus an- 
swered them. Is it not written in your law, — I said, Y% are Gods ?" — BU^, " The 
jury brought in a verdict of Not guil^." — Maoa/ulay, " He answered, No." " The 
question, then, will naturally arise. Hx>w is the desired improvement to be effected ? 
now are the theory and practice oi the art to be obtained 'i We answer, By the 
most simple means ; by the very means which are so well adapted to other sub- 
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JbBds of lt$rmng:'^Wihon?9 Pune^uaUon, ^< Thus CobbeU observes, that < The 
Vrench, in their Bible, say Le Verbe where we say I%e Word,^ " — Goold Brown. 
** Cbristianity does not spread a feast before us, and then oome with a * Touch not, 
taste not, handle not' " — Bishop Port&us, 

! 8. It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that indirect quotations or 
questions, resumed quotations, and quoted words or phrases that were 
not initial, should not begin with capitals. 

Ex. — "Solomon says, that * pride goeth before destrnction.* " **That there 
must be some such relation, is obvious ; but what is it ? and how is it to be 
known ?" " With Mr. Headly, an event always « transpires.' "— Jl A. Foe. " This 
indeed is, as Chatham says, * a perilous and tremendous moment.' " 

Ab to words, pbxMieB, or sentenoes, introdnoed for iUnstraiioA, usage is unsettled. Ptch 
fessore G. W. Gibbs and Gtessner Harrison use small letters. " To denote the second oom- 
plemunt;as, * Che Bible teaches us thcA Ood i» love.* **— &fd6«. " E. g., non poterat effugere^ 
^ he conM not escape.* ** — Sarriaon. But the practice of most modern writers is other- 
wise. Professor Harrison seems to use capitals wherever he quotes, out of the litera- 
ture, parts from th.eir beginning; bat not if ho quotes otherwise, or draws fl*om his 
«wn loyention. " 80, Ita est,* it is even so.' '^^ffarrieon. '* Th^jse are called active or 
inmeitive verbs ; «. g., muita verfta diasU, * he spoke many words.* ** — Id. Worcester, in his 
Dictionary, uses capital letters. ** Any covering ; as, * The eoate of an onion ;* * A eoat 
of paint* ^* — Worcester. ** To carry or possess as a mark of authority or distinction; as, 
*To bear the sword;* * To bear a date or name.*** — Id. Professor Fowler also prefers 
capitals ; but Mr. Goold Brown sometimes uses them, and sometimes not. It is evident that 
much depends on the unity or compactness the writer means to give to his sentences, and 
«1bo on what prominence he means to give to his illustrations. Distinct sentences, even 
when not separated by a full point, should generally begin with capitals When words or 
phrases are given as altogether from the writer himself, and merely to complete his sen 
tence, or when they are rather suggested incidentally than formally quoted, capitals are un- 
necessary, though sometimes usedT ** Such are irregular verbs ; as, see, saw, seen ; mrite^ 
wrote, written.'^ 

! 9. Every term or appellation denoting the Deity. 

Bs. — *^God; the Supreme; the Most High; the Infinite One; Providence; 
Divine Providence ; great Parent of good ; the Lord of Sabaoth ^ the Savior ; the 
Messiah ; the Son of man ; our Lord Jesus Christ ; the Holy Spirit ; in Christ oar 
Lord. Amen; the Father, the Son. and the Holy Ghost." "I turn to Thee.** 
'* Watched by the Divine eye.** "Oh, give relief, and Heaven wiU bless your 
store.** 

An ordinary adjunct, used as a part of a name denoting the Deity, usually has 
no c»pital ; as, ** the Savior of sinners,** " the Author of aU good.** W hen a word 
denotes something as merelypertaining or belonging to the Deity, it does not 
nsuaJly need a capital ; as, " Tnj wisdom and poioer made them all : they are the 
works of Thy Aa«4.** 

f 10. When a pronoun, denoting the Deity, occurs in connection with its noun, 
it needs no capital, and seldom has one in American books : as, " Thy ownership 
and workmanship are God*8 ; and thou art hisj and fie made thee.*' — Greenwoods 
When the words ffod, goddess^ deii/^y divinUy, and similar terms, are applied to the 
heathen deities, they do not bogin with capitals. 

f 11. Every proper name, or each chief word of a proper name; 
also the title, if any, preceding or following, especially when this 
stands as a part of the name. 

Ex. — " John Henry Bolton ; George Washington : General George Washing- 
ton ; Judge Wells ; Dr. Jno. B. Joanson : Mrs. Elizabeth B. Browning ; the 
Countess of Blessington ; B. G. Woodson, Esq. ; Arthur Price, Jan., Esq. ; the 
Bev. Mr. Brookes ; Washington City.** ** So Master Dick went off on his trav- 
els.** — 0. W. Mimes. '* * You are old, Father William,* the young man replied.'*— 
iHouihey. 

? 12. Common words denoting, in the same way as personal 
proper names, personified objects, or used as permanent individual 
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names ; and phrases so nsed, as the titles of books, associations, or 
other objects, — are proper nouns in sense, and written accordingly. 

Ex.— "Hail. Liberty I" "0 Happiness I our being's end and aim." "The 
entrance into the garden of Hope, was by two gates ; one of which was kept by 
Reason, and the other by Fancy." " Thy name is Haaty Fwtding /— thus oar 
sires were wont to greet thee faming from the fires."— -Barfcw. " There lay Ma- 
dam Partlet, basking in the snn, breast-high in sand." — Dryderi. " This struck 
^the Oak with a thoaght of admiration, and he oonld not forbear asking the 




minster B&\V'--Macaulav: " Baffin's Bay, Bristol Bay, the White Sea. the Sea oi 
Japan, the Isle of Man, Hndson's Strait, the Gulf Stream, the Gulf ot Guinea, on 
Lake Tchad"— Og/brrf Professor ; " Oloffe the Dreamer, Alexander the Great, the 
Lake of Nicaragua, to Long and Stateu Islands, in Long Island Sound, on Banker 
Hill, to Mount Vernon, near the Cape of Good Hope, near the Five Points, the 
Rocky Mountains, the East River"— /rt>i«^/ "from Prospect Hill, on Breed's 
Hill, at Moultrie's Point, beyond Charlstown Neck"— 3a»wjr^iJ ; " to Pilot's Knob, 
to Council Bluffs, Fort Charles, Vancouver's Island, near Great Bear Lake, the 
White Sulphur Springs, on the Fourth, on New Year's Day, the dissensions be- 
tween the North and the South, the Know Nothings, the Radicals, the Friends, 
the Sisters of Charity, the Union Literary Society, the Milky Way, Scott's Lady 
of the Lake, Campbell's Battle of Hohenllnden. AUiton's Paradise Lost and Para- 
dise Regained, the first Number of the New Monthly, Dr. Mitchell's Popular As- 
tronomy" — Sundry Authorities. Such Scotch or Irish names of mountains or lakee 
as £en Zomondy Loch Gyle, &c., should always be written as two words, and capi* 
talized. A letter or a word used as the name of itself, is not usually capitiUized. 
Mr. Goold Brown capitalizes letters so used, but not words : as, " Tee, Tees ; Es9^ 
Esses ;" " The pronoun t£;Ao." 

f 13. It is worthy of notice, that not every personified noun is writ- 
ten with a capital, but only those which have the sense of proper names. 

Ex. — "Wave your tops, ye pines." — MiUon, "Ye eagles, playmates of the 
mountain storm." — Oolendge, (Ye men of Altorf.) **Thus liberty, partially, in- 
deed, and transiently, revisited Italy." — Maocmiay. (?) 

I 14^. Words derived from proper names, should begin with 
capitals. 

Ex. — "American, Americanize, Americanisms, Columbian, French, Genoese, 
Latinize, Grecian, Italicize, Italics, (these two words are frequently not capitalized,) 
Christians, Christianize, Gallicisms, Hebraisms, Jesuits, Franciscans, Jacobites, a 
Cherokee, Wesleyan, Roman, Irishman, Welsh, Scotchman." " A Southern man 
as well as a Northern man." 

? 16. But when such a word has lost its reference to the proper 

name, and has taken its place and a meaning among the common 

words of the language, it is not written with a capital. 

Ex. — " In academic halls ;" " champa^e, china-ware, cashmere shawls, colos- 
sal, daguerreotype, damask cheeks, ^odliiie, a guinea, sandwiches, a good oilboa, 
to galvanize, to hector, hymeneal, jalap, laconic, laconicism, prussic acid, solar, 
lunar, turkey ;" " most socratically''— ir»in^. Ohchristian, and similar words, oun 
not receive neatly a capital within. 

? 16. Words of special emphasis or importance, or words pecu- 
liarly or technically applied, and not sufficiently definite if writ- 
ten otherwise, should begin with capitals. 

Ex. — " The General Assembly ; the excellence of our Constitution ; our State ; 
the Coal Measures, lying next; William Penn with several Friends: the War 
Department ; the Auditor of Public Accounts ;'* " the Reform Bill" — London 
Times; " the Missouri Compromise" — Ch-ngressional Globe. (See^ also above, 12.) 
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** Edvwtion is thBjgnat bnsinesB of the lustitnte."— t?. W. Molmet. <* The other 
member of the Committee was the Beverend Mr. Batten, who was to make the 
prayers before the Exercises of the Exhibition."— /rf. "Every Amerioan-bom 
husband is a possible President of the United States."— /i. "The Medical Col- 
lege m Mason ^tneV^—MereU. " The disasters which this little band of Pilfj^ims 
Miooantered."— /^. "The Provincial Congress of Massachusetts."— J^f. "The 
Governor of the Cape." — BrUUk Quarterif, "The gnests were entertained by 
Mayor Bice, at his residence, No. 84, Union Plaoe.**-— ^ Botton Journal, In a 
dralt written by an intelliffent gentleman, I see that the snm of money is <»pital- 
ized — " Five Hundred and Fiftv-five Dollars." A large banner floats over Broad- 
way, with this motto : " The Union, the Constitution, and the enforcement of the 
Laws.— H. Clat." 

! 17. Writers often take greater liberty in designating by capitals 

tlie chief objects of their own science, art, or profession, than is 

allowed to other persons treating of such things only incidentally. 

Ex.—" The Blue Bird Lft«W«r— Blue-bird] of America," etc., says Audubon ; be- 
cause birds made his business of life, and so in treating of each he capitalizes the 
' name. An astronomer, in treating of the solar system, says. " The Sun is the centre 
of the System." Fowler records bis phrenological speculations thus : " His mu- 
sical taleut is great ; for Time, Order, Calculation, and Tune, are laively developed." 
And merchants over all parts of our country do and may capituize, in their ao- 
ooants, the names of those things which constitute their business. It seems to be 
also beMBoming rather &shionable, to capitalize words in stead of Italicizing them ; 
ehoof books and scientiflc treatises, we often s 



made particularly prominent in this way. Perhaps the printers, to whom this 
mode of distinction gives less trouble than any other, are those who have chiefly 
introduced it. The practice is apt to run to excess, and is then akin to tiiat or 



and in school-books and scientiflc treatises, we often see their peculiar vocabulaij 
made particularly prominent in this way. Perl 
mode of distinction gives less trouble than any < 
introduced it. The practici 
using the dash excessively. 

? 18. Names, titles, mottoes, or other expressions, when very 
emphatic, or when designed to catch the eye from a distance, are 
frequently printed or painted wholly in capitals. And in Advertise- 
ments and Notices, the liberty of capitalizing is carried to a great 
and almost indefinite extent. 

Ex. — AdvertUement : "Just nublished. A Collection of Song^, Duets, Trios, 
and Choruses. Together with a x^ew and Complete Course of Elementary instruc- 
tion, and Lessons in Singing, for the School-room and the Social Circle. Price 
62i oents." 

! 19. The prononn / and the interjection should always be 
capitals. 

Finally, the following rule may aid in deciding doubtfhl oases generally. 

f 20. Whenever any term or terms of a certain import in the 
language, are employed as a title, or merely to designate a particular 
person or thing rather than to characterize the same by their mean- 
ing, capitals are used ; otherwise not. 

Ex. — ** The Infinite One ;" " the design of an infinite Creator, the law of the 
Almighty God." — John Wihon, " Either the world had a creator, or it existed by 
chance." — Fro/. Gihba, " The Green-fif onntaiu Bovs were allowed to ohoose their 
own officers." — Bancroft. " To Professor Longfellow, tiiat is, to the poet Long- 
fellow." " In his Public Despatches." — MoM/ulay. Whether I should write, 
" Webster's Speeches" or " Webster's speeoheSj" " Buras's Poems" or " Burns's 
poems," depends altogether on whether I am thinking of the title or simply of the 
speeches or poems. " Gray hardly took more pains with his Elegy," not eUg^y, 
**I do not know, sir." " 1 am, Sir, very sincerelyt your firiend." " The Doctor 
now heard the approach of blattering hoofii." — 0, W, Btdlmes, " In tbe pre&ce of 
his work, he says,^' &q,—Q Brown. " In bis Prefiuie, he says," <&o.— /<<. 
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" Tho Coast Survey CompAny of the United Btaten ; the Hndson Bay Company;' 
the Secretary of the Interior ; New EDcrland: Mount Vernon ; Fort Riley* Gape May ; 
Sandy Hook ; I^ti^ Island Sound ; Little Egg Harbor ; Lake Erie, Lake Ontario ; 
along lakes Erie, Ontario, and Superior ; a house in Ijaurel Grove — at Harper^s 
Ferry (towns): the Senate, and the House of KepresentativeB; earth to earth; the 
productions of the earth; the planets, Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, etc. ; the sua 
and the moon ; robed in Luna's silver mantle ; the vault of heaven ; a heaven of 
h\ii» ; protected by Heaven ; my brother John ; John Bull to Brother Jonathan : 

scenes of nature ; according' to nature ; and Nature sighed that all was lost." 

" I have hope :" " Eternal Hope I l!hy joyous youth began/' ** We had much 
pleasure ;" ^ My name is Pleasure.'' " I redide at a French village — at a place 
called French Village." ** See Bnle 8th,and the Notes under it." 

Familiar Illastrations and Critical Remarks. — A chapter ia year 
history refers to your life ; but a chapter in your History refers rather to a book 
written and so namea by you. The new Lucy Ls not so old a boat as the old 
Lucyj but the New Lticy may be an old boat When I speak of the principcU of 
a school, I refer to his duties; but when I speak of the Principai of a school, 1 
refer to his title. The JforUiceUo academy is an academy, in Mouticello, that 
bears the name of Montrose Academy, A person may be educated at a university, 
and, while in Virginia, may visit the University, The punduaiion of a book 
refers to its sentential points, but its Fimduation. is one of the subjects of which 
it treats. Callaway coimty is usually called CaUaway^ but Kansas City is not 
usually called Kansas. The Ohio river is as well denoted by the Ohio, which is 
a sufficient name to call it by : but the Red River is not usually called the Red, 
nor is the Blue Ridge ever called the Bltbe ; for it takes the two words to make 
the name. (This, I was told in the Globe Office at Washington City, is the dis- 
tinction observed there ; and I see but this objection to it, namely, that the 
phrases "the Ohio river," "the Mississippi river," for instance, might be under- 
stood as meaning, like the phrase "tho Virginia militiftj" simply the river be- 
longing to Ohio or Mississippi ^ And it continues to be called Hudson river 
unto this day." — Irvinp. Mr. G^ea Bancroft writes, inconsistently, " in Mystic 
river, on the Neuse River, the Savannah River, within the limits of the present 
Greene county." The city of New York or New York city is generally called 
New Yorjc ; but Jersey City or Jefferson City needs both words to make the 
name. The Indian always says, " Great Spirit," or uses both words to denote 
God ; but when Pope wrote, " Thou great First Cau^e," he used great in its or- 
dinary descriptive sense. The King of kings shows preeminently God's relation 
to worldly kings; but the Angel of Death does not show the relation of any 
angel to death. The DevU denotes Satan ; but a devU may be simply a bad per- 
son or spirit Macaulay writes, " They have coined out of Machiavelli's Christ- 
ian name a nickname [Nickl for the Devil;" also, "The Tempter, or the Evil 
Principle." ^* * Will you walk into my parlor?' said the Spider to the Ply," de- 
notes the two as if they were Mr. A and Mr. B, or as the chief subject of the 
composition. But Msop'efoxes, lions, mice, crows, etc., are not, in all books, hon- 
ored with capitals. A Methodist, a Republican, a Massulman, or a Roarer, bv>* 
longs to some religious, political, or social sect or party. " William Penn with a 
few Friends," is very difibrent from "William Penn with a few frienda" " The 
First and the Second Sandstone," unplies scientific distinction. Pro£ Lyell, of 
England, writes, "the Old Red sandstone," "the Secondary series;" because, 
I suppose, in these capitalized words lies the technical distinction, and no other 
capitals are needed. The gospel denotes the Christian doctrines ; but the Goa- 
pels and the Revelation denote parts of the New Testament. The phrase " Di- 
vine assistance" refers du-ectly to God, but the phrase " divine beauty" does not. 
Missouri is a part of the SoiUh, though it is west. Such is the union of the 
States, that they are often called the Cnion or the United Slates, Van DiemefiCs 
Land is not the land belonging to Van Diemen. Grabbers Prairie once waa 
Crabbers prairie, SuUet's Mill is now a little town, and the miU va washed 
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away. BolMa Perry is a place oa the Osage at which there is now no ferry. 
The London Times Is a newspaper; London Umee are something else. Th6 
Pkmier^s Home is a hotel ; the planter's house is noted for hospitality. " Monthly 
Meetix^" are sometimes held by large and important religious societies ; and 
are considered, I suppose, more definite, formal, and important than '* monthly 
meetings.'' When I speak of the Company or the GonvenibUmj I mean to guard 
you against thinking of the wrong one, or to make you think of a particular one. 
The BaMIe of the Books refers to a celebrated literary controversy. The Insur^ 
rection was printed with a capital letter, only while the excitement lasted ; but 
the Beivokukm and the R^f&rmaMon are still matters of interest, and retain their 
capitals. 

So, as the world advances, and new and stirring events are continually 
thrown up to the surface, any common word or phrase may yield itself up as a 
sort of temporary proper name; and«when no longer needed as such, be deprived 
of its capital, and returned to the common arsenal of speech. 

Philadelphia has a mint and several coUeges, I visited the Mmt this morning, 
and also the (Me^ [Girard's]. " The city contains an Asylum for the Dea^ 
Dumb, and Blind, a Mint, and a City Hall," was written as if the names had 
been transcribed from the buildings themselves. The Lmatic Asylum is a partio- 
nlar and distinguished institution in our State, but there are lunatic asylums in 
most parts of the world. " The expulsion of our first parents from the Garden ;" 
i 6., ^m Eden, I went with him to visit the Lakes; i. e., a celebrated group 
of lakes. The *'lake of the Woods" is a lake in some famous woods, the " Lake 
of the woods" is a fiunous lake m woods, but the " Lake of the Woods" is sim- 
ply a lake so called. "The Erie Canal" is wholly a name ; but the " Erie and 
Ohio canal" is understood as being the canal between Lake Erie and the Ohio 
river. The Missouri railroad is a railroad in Missouri ; but the Missoui^i Bail' 
road could be located anywhere. We can see white mountains in almost any 
mountainous country ; but the White Mountains are in New Hampshire. The 
South Pass denotes not only a pass, but is extended in application to the sur- 
rounding country, so as to denote a locality besides. Niagara Fails means not 
merely a faU of water. Lord Jeffrey, in stead of saying, '' Shakespeare," says, 
"the Poet." The phrase Old Dominion is put for the proper name Virginia, 
Macaulay writes, " The mercenary warriors of the Peninsula," applying the word 
in a specific sense, or to Spain and Portugal The phrase " El^y in a Country 
Church Yard" is as much the proper name of a poem as John may be the proper 
name of a boy. " I saw his Excellency the Governor at the party ;" t. c, I saw 
Mr. A. there. Were I, however, to call Goldsmith's Deserted Village Gold- 
smith's great poem, I would not capitalize the latter phrase. (See 20.) " To tlie 
honorable legislature" is a leas definite and complimentary phrase than " To 
the Honorable Legislature." The London limes says, ** Her Majesty, the Prinoe 
Consort, the Bride, the Prince of Wales, and the other members of the Royal 
Family were there." Common folks would not have been thus honored with 
capitaJa I should rather speak of myself as the author than as the Author, for 
fear people should think I set too high a value on my production, or on the class 
of persons to which I belong. Buti if I were president of the United States, I 
should, considering the great and admitted dignity of the office, speak of myself 
as the PresidenL I should begin my letter with this address, — " My dear 
Friend," •* My dear Sir," " Dear Sir," " Dear Uncle," or *' My dear Aunt Mary," 
&c. Judge Story writes, *• My dear Sir :", »* My Dear Sir :", " My dear Wife :"; 
Dr. Holmes, ** My dear Professor, — "; Sydney Smith, *' Dear Jeffrey,", " My 
dear Mr. Jeffrey,"; the Quarterly Review has, ** My Dear Friend,". 

A Cambridge Professor speaks of his Essay in referring to a book called 
Cambridge Essays ; and, having introduced Captain Marryatt, he afterwards 
speaks of him as the Captain, and not as the captam. Our Club, President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer, are such in title as well as in &bct. ^ Book I, Part 
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Second, Etymology, Remark, Observation, Names of Deity, Rules concerning 
Examples and Quotations," refer to particular parts or headings of the book. 
An accurate grammarian writes, ** Murray, in his Grammar, says, &c. — The 
Critic, a Niswspaper.^^ An Ad of Congress is not like an oc^ of a rope-daikcer, 
and of greater importance. A governor is not necessarily a Governor ; nor a 
supreme court, a Supreme Court ; nor the fifth street. Fifth Street " Our Oon- 
stitution" does not refer to our health, nor does " our State" refer to our condi- 
tion. We may speak, however, in general terms, of the states, empires, and 
kingdoms of the earth ; and dukes, kings, emperors, queens, consuls, presidents, 
judges, mayors, directors, commissioners^ councilmen, etc, are all subject to the ■. 
same rules in respect to capital letters. I am aware that it is rather dangerous 
to admit the principle of capitalizing words merely because they are deflected in 
sense ; but, to some extent, the principle must be admitted, or, I should rather 
say, is already established. I find, in my reading, " the cane-brakes of the state 
of Louisiana" — Bancroft; "the union of the States" — Everett; "used in Louisi- 
ana and some neighboring states"— Worcester ; " the people in his own state" — 
Bryant; "the States of Italy" — Macautay ;" "in the service of a single state"— 
Id. : but, if the Norths South, East, and West, make the United States, I think 
one of these is a State, especially as " the state of Virginia," for instance, may 
mean how Virginia is. I find also, — ^when the idea is universally considered, 
or "unified," — " He is a member of the bar" — Worcester; " For the Bar or tlie 
Pulpit"— ifoncfevifle ; " Who kills by the sword, shall die by the sword"— Bi&te ; 
" The Song is in poetry, what the Essay is In prose" — AllanHc MonMy ; " In 
ancient times, the State supported the Oracle" — Ojj/brd Professor; "These con- 
templative views of Nature and Man" — Id. : but such capitalizing should be in- 
dulged in very sparingly. " Have we lifted up our eyes to Him who is Love, 
Light, and Truth, and Blis3" — Prof, Wilson, (See also 9.) Mr. Hawthorne says 
of an Italian statue, " Here, likewise, is seen a symbol (as apt at this moment as 
it was two thousand years ago) of the Human Soul, with its choice of Innocence 
or Evil close at hand, in the pretty figure of a child clasping a dove to her bo- 
som, but assaulted by a sn^e." (See also 12.) Prof. Silliman writes, " The 
Flora of Australia has justly been regarded the most remarkable in the world ;** 
"The European and Australian floras seem to me to be essentially distinct" I 
find, furthermore, "fi^m Catharine-street" — London Times; "near William 
street, in Mulberry-street" — Irving ; "in Chatham-street" — Greeley; "in Grand 
street" — Bryant ; " at the comer of Union street and Hanover street" — Everett ; 
"No. 22, School Street"— «/bA« Wilson, of Boston; "at a lawyer's office, in 
Nassau Street, New York" — AtlarUic Monthly. The compounding of the two 
words makes the most exact term ; the use of two capitals is more in accord- 
ance with analogy; (see 12 ;) but the last mode of expression is becoming per- 
haps most common. What I have shown and said in reference to streets, may 
also be noticed in reference to several other kinds of not very important objects, 
especially when the ordinary meaning of the word is still promment " We 
passed the Antelope hills. Gray creek, and Rocky Dell creek." — C S. Survey of 
R. li. EotOe to the Pacific. (?) In English newspapers I generally find such 
words compounded ; as, Spring-ga/rdenSy Leicester-place, Hampden-street, Fowrih" 
street ; ^^ArhUm-house, Connaughtplace, June ISth." There seems to be a tend- 
ency to consider what figure the object makes in the writer's composition, or in 
the great affairs of the world ; and, if it is not a matter of much interest or im- 
portance, to use small letters, or not more capitals than are absolutely necessary 
to distinguish the object froja others of the same kind. 

When earth, heaven, and heU, are spoken of as habitations, small letters gen- 
erally begm the words ; though some writers urge that when the latter two 
places denote the abodes of the blessed and of the miserable, they are always 
proper names, aind should begin with capitals; and I find, in my reading, 
" Sleep on, and dream of Heaven a while ;" " Frail child of earth I high heir df 
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heaven !" Heaven and ReB^ and some other such terms, as used by Milton,, in 
Paradise Lost, shoold doubtless begin with capitals, being used in a somewhat 
unusually specific sense : they form a part of his " machiaeiy." When Muses, 
Graces, Naiads, etc., are conceived in the splendor of ancient imagination, they 
are generally favored with capitals ; but our own fairies, fays, gnomes, sylphs, 
hobgoblins, etc., are rather too puny in idea to be thus distinguished. The 
words spring, summer, fall, autamn, winter, time, eternity, seasons^ morning^ 
evening, noon, day, nighty and many other individual terms, — such as eardij 
heaven, hell, sun, moon, stars, ioo^ld, universe, naiwre, space, eqiuUor, zodiac^ 
ecUptic, north, south, east, west, etc., — ^when used in their most ordinary sense, or 
when their meaning predominates, are not usually capitalized ; but when they 
ai'e used in a somewhat technical or peculiar sense, when they are personified, 
or when the objects are to be honorably distinguished, the words are capitalized. 
The terms Pandemonium, Tartarus, Elysium, Gardens of the Eesperides, Ely- 
siaa Fields, are of course proper names. Lord's Day is equivalent to Sunday. 
KenB Yearns Day, the Fburth, Good Friday, or any other holiday, is as much a 
particular day as Sunday, Monday, or any other day of the week. 

After all, something must be left to taste, or to the nice intuitive perceptions 
of the writer; and the two extremes of custom in regard to capital letters, may 
be briefly summed up thus : — 

a. Any particular place, time, object, office, officer or jpiinctionary, asso- 
ciatioa, writing, building, science, art^ or great event^ should be distinguished 
by capital letters. 

h. Only initial word^ /and 0, titles and proper names, or what is used 
in the same way, shoula be thus distinguished. 

Tke/oUowijig prineiples may he added in regard to phrases and sentences : — 

T 21. A new proper name made from an old one, by the addition of 
some common word. Capitals. 

Ex. — " Orleans, New Orleans; Cambridge. East Cambridge ; New Hampshire ; 
Governor Clinton ; Jefferson City ; Rhode Island ; Miller's Landing ; Upper Can- 
ada ; Aster House ; Mount Mitchell : Kansas Territory ; Japan Sea ; Lisle 
Town ; the Gulf of Mexico." This and the following are ruling principles, and 
fiul to hold good only when the objects ore rather insignificant. 

? 22. One or more common words, — usually, a noun and an adjective, 
-a noun and an adjunct, a noun and a possessive, a noun and its appositive, 
a phrase or a sentence, — ^raised to the dignity of a proper name for a par- 
ticular object. Capitals. 

Ex.— "The Park; Salt Biver; Salt Lake; Bi? Sandy; Sandy Hook; Land's 
End ; the Cape of Good Hope ; the Mountains of the Moon ; the Laurel HilU : a 
hill colled Cedar Crest ; the United States ; the Western States * the Little Belt ; 
the Old Sonth Church ; City Police ; Post Office : the Know Nothings ; a book 
called— The Temple of Truth." 

f 2tS. In capitalizing entire sentences or Italic head-lines, distin- 

gaish, by capitals, the nouns ; for the sake of greater distinction, the 

nouns, the qualifying adjectives, the participles, and other prominent 

words, and always write the mere particles small. 

£x. — " Our observations may be comprised under the following heads : Prop«r 
Loudness of Fbieef Distinctness: Slowness; Propriety <^ Prowwnoialion ; Emphasis; 
Ihnes; and Jifode of Beading Ferw."— B. G. Pabkes. " Episcopal Innovation; or^ 
the Test of Modern Orthodojsy in EigUy-seven Questions^ imposed as Articles of 
FaUh, upon Candidates for Licenses and Jooly Orders, in the Diocese of Pstersborough; 
vfith a distinct Answer to each Question, and General Befleotions rnative te ihcir It- 
legal Structure and Pernicious Tenderhoy,'*^ -^ydvky Smra. 

4# 
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asKSHAt. DiRBonoir for GoRMOTtiro.— /^rstf, read digUneHy, aa it is, what 
18 to be corrected: condemn it; take a convenient erroneous portion^ say what U 
shoM he, and give tfie reason by stating the principle violated ,• and, finally, read 
(he corrected example. For greater fullness, say, when convenient, that the er- 
roneous part with such properties or such a meaningi should be so with such 
propertie^i, such a meaning, or for such a purpose ; because, etc. 



Examples to be Corrected. 

Fonai ULA. — ^Inoorrect : the word , beginning with a small , should 

begin with a capital ■ ; because . (Give the precept violated^ as pre- 

sented on some preceding page; and vary the Formula wnen a variation is 
needed.) 

Oongrass authorized gen. Washington to appoint an officer to take charge of 
the southern district When Laud was arraigned, *' can any one believe me a 
traitor," exclaimed the astonished prelate. — Bancroft, The blood of those who 
have Fallen at concord, lezington, and bunker's hUl, cries aloud, '* it is time to 
part" Three cheers were given for the " champion of the south.'' The bible 
says, children, obey your parents A hundred presbyterian ministers preached' 
every Sunday in Middlesex. There was no Church to-day at middle grove. In 
Benton's thirty years you can find this Statement All these pleas are overruled 
the moment a lady adduces her irrefragable argument, you must Daniel Web* 
ster, secretary of state. At fort black Hawk. He Sinew general la Fayette 
and captain Phipps. He was first a Captain and then a General This Chief 
had the sounding appellation of white thunder. Washington city, the Capital 
of the United states^ is in the district of Columbia. He is now president of 
Westminster college, and was formerly principal of Montrose academy. While 
erery honest tongue *' stop thief!" resounds. To this I answer, no. The answer 
may be, yes or no. The president lives in the white house. These Birds go 
South in Winter, but return in ttpring or Summer. J saw, at the same time, 
a person called fraud, behind the counter, with false scales, light weights, and 
scanty measures. Falsehood let the arms of sophistry fall from her grasp, and, 
holdmg up the shield of impudence with both hor hands, sheltered herself among 
the passions. — id. The first melting of Lead Ore in this county was in a rude 
log furnace. This is especially true of Elm and Hickory land. Dum spiroy 
spero ; while I breathe, I hope. The question is. which of them can best pay 
the penalty ? Be it enacted by the legislature of Ohio, that the taxes, etc Lind- 
ley murray says, ** when a quotation is brought in obliquely after a comma, a 
Capital is unnecessary ; as, Solomon observes, * That Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion.' " — octavo grammar, P. 284. At length, the comprehension bill was sent 
down to the commons. To the honorable the president and the house of conven- 
tion. He was President of the massachusdkts historical society, the Editor of 
a few volumes of its historical collections, and a Contributor to the Boston daily 
advertiser. The author of the Task was a good Poet ISome welsh emigrants 
who were zealous christians. Put the first line in roman letters, and italicize 
the other. The mexican loader was don autonio de lo^^ez de santa anna. iShe 
is gone to him that comforteth as a mother comforteth. The haud that made us, 
is divine. Here is the village of beaver meadow ; also mauch chunk, or bear 
mountain, broad and spring mountains, bald ridge, and pine hills, are here. 
This swamp was called the shades of death, by the sufferers from Wyoming. 
There dwelt a sage called discipline. He flattered himself that the tones might 
bo mduced to make some concessions to the dissenters, on condition that the 
whiga would be lenient to the Jacobites. Men may be divided, intellectually, 
into the following classes : the great, the extraordinary, the ordinary, the imitar* 
live, the energetic, the mediocre, the feeble, the small, and tho dulL Monroe 
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hotise; Martha's rineyard ; lake Gbomplain ; little Peedee; Cook's inlet; Pe- 
nobscot bay; mount Zion; mount Vernon; east indies; the white sea; the 
Indian ocean; Bunker hil^; Harper's ferry; Jersey city; Charleston City ; the 
City of Cincinnati ; in the County of Cole ; Appollo garden ; Lafayette place ; 
Boone County; the Prophet Isaiah; King Solomon; the Evangelist Matthew, 
The Gulf stream; the Gulf-Stream waters ; the New-york Fire insurance Com- 
pany. Some of the Bottom Prairies of the Missouri are thirty miles long. 
The work is admirably adapted to the use of common schools, — 
by thorough and varied exercises ; 
by fi'equent and complete reviews ; 
by simplicity of terms and arrangement 
See art's Mr Empire o'er our shores advance. 
I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 
and vu1:ue has no tongue to che<3c her pride,— ifittoik 
Fair science frowned not on his bumble birth, 
And melancholy marked him for her own. — Oray, 
Our Clifford was a noble Youth. — Wordaworth. 

SYLLABLES. 

What is a syllable r A word? A monosyllable ? A disqrllabler A trisyllable? A poly 
■yHable ? See p. 1. 

! 24. Every syllable must consist of one or more vowels, or of 
one or more vowels enclosed on one or both sides by one or more 
consonants. 

Ex.— (?, i^e, <tu-ger, bo-ker, broil; an, ants; dot, shrill, brMsts, shat-tered. 

? 26. What is put to the beginning of a word to modify its 
meaning, is termed a prefix ; to the end, a suffix ; and the part 
which receives the prefix or the sufl^ is called the root^ or radical. 

Ex.— Plant, fw-plant. <ra»»-plant, im-plant; act, aot-o;-, aot-»od, wAAvUy; great, 
gnaXrest; Mend, mend-ship ; fbrm, re-iornHiiion. 

t In dividing words into their syllables, we are guided chiefly by 
the ear. 

? 26. We should give to every syllable precisely those letters 
which the correct pronunciation of the word gives to it. 

Ex.— Su-prem-arcy, il-lit«r-ate, pro-eras-tin-ate, mil-li-ner-y, pref-ace, as-tron- 
o-my, rev-€-la-tion, oth-er, es-quire, val-e-tu-di-narri-an, ma-tor-nal, bas-ket, bar-ber, 
bor-nlsh, twin-kle, ho-ri-zon, men-tal, Hel-en, Rob-ert, E-Uz-a-beth. 

To write bum-ieh, Uahk-ti. 0-«ou<r0, as Webster sometlmeB divides these and similar words, might 
suggest that the words are derlVed Irom bum, UouiA, and tquire. 

? 27. Words should generally be divided according to their pre- 
fixes, suffixes, or grammatical endings, if they have any ; and com- 
pound words should be divided into their simple ones. 

Ex.— Re-new, ring-let, mat-er, wis-est, sm-ful, fal-ly, skil-less, grass-y, rent, 
ed, drill-ing, weav-er, null-wheel, boat-swain, fore-most, whos-ever, wher-ever, 
an-other. 

! 28. When derivation and pronunciation conflict, the division 

must be made according to the pronunciation, 

Ex. — Ap-a-thy, not a-path-y ; reo-ol-lec-tion (remembrance), big-a-my, as-oribe, 
prad-i-^ate, in-dca-i-nite, tner-mom-e-ter. 
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? 29. A word having more syllables than one, may be divided at 
the end of a line, but only at the close of a syllable. See this page. 

• The part in either line should consist of at least more letters than one, 
and be of such a nature that it is not likely to be misconceived at the 
first impression. 

8ach words as a-long. a-gain, o4iOj craft-v^ read-y^ eurv&dy cvrv-^j gi'M^^ 
«{/«-r, and rhymes, shoaid rather stand -wholly in one line ; and suoU words as 
aec(mplieei8, acoomplirceay advaniage^^ s^ioald rather be divided aocom-pUcM^ <idmn- 



! 30. Two or more words expressing bat one conception, or 
habitually used together as the term for one object or idea, should 
be compounded. 

£z. — Steamboat, railroad, starlight, beehive, knitting-needle, spelling-book. 

TeXl whether pHmiUv9^ derivatives or eomponnd; dUo whether a monoayUiMey a die^' 
loWe, a trisyUabUj or a polyeyUabU .*— 

Man, manhood, man-eater, management, confidential, uninformed, nninflam- 
mable, penitentiary, nevertheless, horseman, Mnssalman, nightingale, whereabout. 

From what derived :— 

Lilies, knives, greater, authorize, farthest, speaks, speakinjy[. applied, written, 
fVosty, inequality, unprepared, happiest, personification, insensioleness. 

Mention the preflaes and the etiJLsea ;— 

Unbought, unwortliy, imperfect, artist, artfal, reconstruct^ fortify, fortification, 
overflow, bespattering, fascmation, disproportionably, unpremeditated. 

' DMde into eylldbiee :— 

Another, luscious, varnish, tickle, musket, extraordinary, jMMsession, monkey, 
western, paternal, reformation, recmlect, recreate, impetus, impotence, grafter, 
rafter, charter, chanter, waiter, traitor, colony, felony, pitcher, lounger, noisy, 
sorcery, gallery, artery, chilling, willing, killing, azure, nation, siren, brisket, 
asBodate, pronunciation, athwart, Ariadne, Diana. 

Correct the following :-' 

Plan-ting, un-loa-ding, ma-keth, sto-ring, or-ga-ni-zing, ©squire, syst-em, mig 
ht, swif-test, go-vern, oons-ti-tu-tion, vaple-tu-di-ua-ri-an, mark-et, stor-my. 

A white washed house. Double entry book keeping. I saw a humming bird 
and heard a mocking bird. A white oak, a sugar tree, and a slippery elm. Five 
gallon kegs and three foot measures. Some glaas-Uousea are made in glass hounes. 

SPELLING. - 

t Spelling is the art of expressing words by their proper let- 
ters. This art must be learned chiefly from spelling-books, dictiona- 
ries, and observation in reading. 

Our language having been formed from several others, its words are often 
spelled very irregularlv, and sometimes differ widely fVom the prouunciation ; so 
that scarcely any usenu rules can be given, except a few for spelling derivative 
words. 

Ride L— •Doubling. 

? 31. Words of one syllable, ending in a single consonant pre- 
ceded by a single vowel ; and words of more syllables, ending in the 
same way, with the accent fixed on the last syllable, — double the 
consonant before a vowel in the derivative word. 

In other cases, no doubling takes place. 

Ex.— 1. Sad, eadder, saddest; rebel, rebeUsd, r^eUer, rebeiUng, rAeOion ; fop. 
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fopfiMky fofpmy I quit, qnUHnif, aegviUal; in, mmmt; up, vfper; wit, mttyy w»M- 
eiam; quiz, ^ussei, Exception: Oas, ^dues or gawes, 

2. Seal, MO^ ; call, ea^c^ ; pld, otZiei ; hard, harder , hardest f infer, tT^^tfr- 
tfTMV : travel, trawled, traveling, traveler: bias, biased; worship, worshwing ; tax, 
t&cM, taxes. Xflnal — two oonsonants, ks or gz; therefore it is never doubled. 

TeU the diference between^ 

Robed and robbed; striped and stripped ; hoping and hopping * hired and barred / 
doting and dotting ; ttparina and sparnng ; fated and fatted j pining and pinning ; 
ptdln^ and pulling ; raged and ragged;^ vMiging and imggino ; planing and /)2an- 
f/in^ ; JU^ and hatter; spiting and spitting ; spued and spitted; seared and searred ; 
hiding and bidding. 

Some good writers double 2 in the deriyatives of the following words : — 
Appard, bevel, boirel, canoel, carol, oavil, channel, chisel, ooansel, cndgel, dlshevil, 
driTPl, duel, embowel, enamel, empanel, eqaid, gambol, gravel, grovel, handMl, hatchel, 
impanel, imperil. Jewel, kennel, label, level, libel, marshal, marvd, model, panel, parcel, 
pencil, peril, {Hsfeol, pommel, quarrel, rav^, revel, rival, rowel, shovel, shrivel, niivel, 
tassel, trammel, travel, tannel, unravel, victoaL ** Traveller"— iVwcott, Bryant; '*mar. 
vellous, carolled" — Irving ; " worshipping'*— Bancro/t. These writers were so taught in 
youth; hence their practice: but such doubling is against analogy, and generally un- 



Sometimes, however, 1^ and perhaps j?, may be doubled, to prevent the lia- 
bility of mistaking the word for some other ; as, GraveUy from gravel, — gravely 
from grave ; kidnapper from kidnap. 

A few words from the Latin are derived aocording to the Latin primitive, 
and not according to the English ; as. Metal (Lat metallum), TnetaUic, metal' 
lurgy; inflame, inflammation; excel, exceUerU; appeal, appeOant. 

Rule II.-Final Y. 

t 32. T final, preceded by a consonant and followed by any 
letter except i, is changed into i in the derivative word. 

Ex.— Fly, Jfiss: glory, glories, glorify, glorified, glorifying, glorification; try, 
triai; bury, burial; merry, merrily, merriment; pity, pitiable ; ivy, tvied. 

Ex eeptions: The derivatives of sly, dry, and shy ; as, sl^fly, drjfly, shyness ; 
bat Noah Webster and Goold Brown prefer to make these oontorm with the Kale. 

! 33. T final, preceded by a vowel, or followed by », remains 
unchanged in the derivative word. 

Ex.— Boy, boys ; gay, gayer, gayest, gayety; cry, cried, eryvny, erier ; allay, al^ 
layed, aUayina; baoy, buoyant, buoyancy ; destroy, destroyer, destroying; annoy, 
annoyance ; chimney, chimneys; joy, joyful. 

Exceptions: "Pay. paid; ssky^said; lay, laid; day, daily ;Bt&y, staid (tb- 
mained, stayed (oheckea). 

Eole in.— Final E. 

t 34. E final, when silent, is rejected before a vowel in the de- 
rivative word. 

Ex.— Bite, biting; force, forced, forcing, forcible: ^eve, grievance, grievous ; 
blue, bluish; rogae, roguish ; rattle, rattling ; bat be, being. 

? 35. But when necessary to preserve the pronunciation or iden- 
tity of the word, it is retained. 

Ex. — Ylee, fleeing ; agree, agreeable; singe, singemg ; trace, traceable: swinge. 
swi/ngwng: courage, courageous ; mile, mileage ; blue, Uuey^Uaish ; sue, " sueing?^ 
Better, — ^^ suing," as wo always write construe, construing. 



Tett the differ enee I 

Dying and dyeing ; singing and singeing ; swinging and swingeing. 
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T 36. Words ending in is change % into y, before i^ to prevent the 
doubling of ^ 

Ex.— Die, dying ; vie, vying; tie, tying ; lie, lying. 

{ 37. £ final is retained before a consonant in the derivative 

\yord. 

Ex.— Base, hasdeaa, Jxuement; rne, rueful; deflnite, definitely, d^nitenesB, 
eye, eyelei; shoe, shoeUss ; perverse, perversdy; whole, wholefonu, wholeeomelyy 
ufholesale ; release, reUasement, 

? 38. Bat when not necessary to preserve the pronunciation of 

the word, it is sometimes rejected. 

Ex. — ^Due, &uly; true, irul/y; awe, awful: also * mdge,* Judgment ; lodge, lodg- 
ment, <fec. ; because the d always softens the g, and renders the e unnecessary. 

Bule lY.— Whether I see or Ise. 

t 39. If the word has a kindred meaning without the ending, at 
with a different ending, add ize; if noC^ ise, 

Ex. — ^Author, auihorize; civil, eivUize; theory, M«7nM; dramatist, dramatiae; 
organ, organize. Revise, oompromiae, enterprise, surprise. 

This Bule has some exceptions, as eritieise, ecsereise, assize; yet I think it may weU be 
applied to all tirords of this class still unsettled in orthc^aphy, and to such as maybe f(mned 
hereafter. Some highly respectable modem British authors, perhaps to show their learning, 
use ise in almost eyery instance. 

Rnle v.— Ho Trebling. 

t 40. The final letter may remain or be doubled, bat not trtbled, 
in the derivative word. 

Ex.— Harmless. harrnUssly : odd, oddly ; possess, possession, not pussesssum ; 
UiWjfuUy, not fultly; stiff, stiffness; chaff, chaffinch; bliss, blissful; ill, iUness: 
dull, duUness ; Hdi, tallness. We find <r«tf» and ' ' " , . w 



I treeen and gautess ; but these words should 
have the hyplien,>-^r6»-eA, gaU-less, 

Enle VL—Componnds. 

? 41. When simple words form compounds, they generally retain 

their own letters, especially if a hyphen still separates them. 

Ex.— Barefoot, housewife, lady-like, party-spirit, well-grounded, hasty-pud- 
ding, thereabouts, luryman, whereby, wherein, whereunto, wherefore, wherewith, 
whereon. But *wnere\ wherever ; whose, whosever; sheep, thepherd; feet, fet- 
lock; pass, pastime; newly made, new-made, 

t 42. One I from II is frequently dropped ; and the apostrophe 
in possessives always, when there is no hyphen. 

Ex. — Always, welcome, handful, fulfill, heartshorn, hoaisman : and according to 
Dr. Worcester, and some of the best of our old living writers, wi^ul, skUful, fulr 
ness, duiness. chUness, instalmentyinihraJm^nt ; but I should rather be governed 
here by analog, and prefer, as Dr. Webster does, skiUful, wiUful, fullness, daU- 
nesB, chUlness, mstaUment, inthraUment, See the preceding Kulc. 

Enle Vn.— Final F, L, or S. 

I 43. Monosyllables ending with /, /, or s, preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant. All other words ending with any 
other consonant, in the same way, do not. 

Ex.-— Skiff, off; hill, shall, bliss, grass ; car, drug, nod, mob. 
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Sxeettiom: Aa, gtm, has, was, yes, his, is, this, qs« pus, thas, nil, sol, sal 
(salt), bill (flounder). 

Exceptions: Abb (yam), ebb, add, odd, egjar, jsflfg, ragg (stone), inn, err, 
burr, purr, butt, buzz, fua^ yarr^ and some proper names, as Dodd^ ^Ihgg, Piit, 
I^fMotat. The verbs mimky phyne, and trqfiCf mur^t assume k with an ending that 
needs it to preserve the sound ; as, Mimicked^ trafflckmg. 



^ F\a sometimes changed mto v, in derivatives ; as, Knife, knives; mischief 
misdiieuous, 

7 An apostrophe prevents the eSSdct of a Bale; as, Fancy, fancied^ fancy* d; 
Mary, Mary's; ^j^f^'s. 



Always esi^ never c-*«; always o-ioM for the permn who; eleven e^fUs—arrfy. 
^solef^y d^y^ hitmef^ Uqtbefy^ macUfyy pui/^v, rarefy, stupefy , tdbefy, torrefy; all 
the others are i-Jies; and as to a-olee and iroles, look sharply and remember. 



? Some words may be spelled in two or more different ways, with 
l^ood authority for each. 

Ex. — Ke^, cag ; plough, plow ; inquire, enquire ; flection, flexion ; connection, 

letH 



connexion ; nij^ht, height; centre, center; metre, meter; hominy, homouy, hom- 
mony ; moccasin, moocason ; musqoito, niosqaito, moseheto, <feo. 

{ 44. Some letter or letters of a word are sometimes omitted, 
and what is left is sometimes changed and combined with another 
word. Such shortening is called contraction. 

An apostrophe (') is usually put in the place of the letter or lettem omitted. 

Ex.--Th' or t', for «JU; 'm, am; 'rt, art; 're, are; 's, «, im, or Adw; 've, hwe; 
*d, had or would; UI, wiU; ma^am, madam; n% not; don^t, do not; won% wUl w>tj 
doesn't^ does not; shan% shaUnot — ^Addisok; can't, can not; \ U; 'tis n't. His 
not; 'tis or it's, U is; ^gan, began; pr'ytfaee, I pray thee; couldn't, could not; 
Vause. because; e'en^ even; e'er, ever; ne'er, never: o'er, over ; whate'er, what- 
€Ger; 'em, them; 'ffamst, against; 'bove, above; 'midst, amidst; 'neath, beneath; 
wi', with; i', in; (r, <f; o'clock, qfthe dock. 

t 45. A word is sometinnes severed by an intervening word. Such 

separation is called tmesis. 

Ex.—" To us wari"— Toward us. " On which side «o«w"— On whichsoever 
«ide. "The live day fc»^"— The livelong day. 

J Generally speaking, spelling and pronunciation are the better, 

the better they agree, and serve to distinguish words that differ in 

meaning. 

Exercises in Spelling. 

]f<Mt of tbe following words are those which I have fonnd spelled erroneonsly in the comiMMitloiia 
«f ttadents, on sign-boards, in letters received, and in the newspapers and other hasty literatare U 
•or eountry. The exercises may alee teach the student where the dangers of spelling lurk. 

Spell thefoUotoing words, and oeauionaUy give the Bule where one applies :-^ 

Skating, sliding, striving, druggist, forcible, pottage, quarries, rubbed, 
equaled, hoarseness, agonized, profited, benefited, allotted, gayety, wittioiaras, 
confessedly, valuable, usage, chastisement, steadily, steadfast, laziness, till, un- 
til, raling, dreaded, truly, recuired, recurrence, conferred, conference, prefer- 
red, preferable, preference, embodiment, whiggery, fulfilled, lodging, listlessly, 
dronish, almost, very, welcome, villain, vilify, shipped, paid, ceaseless, daily, 
servilely, irreconcilably, affiance, denial, syllabic, parallelograramical, paraU^- 
ogrammatic, improvements, moneyed, chillness, referred, reference, ItaUcize^ 
modernized, wagon, offered, colonized, haclcneyed, movables, desirable, bap> 
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tized, yalleTS, wearisome, seated, qaizzed, galloped, dvillzation, ninner, use* 
ful, intermittent, realize, vying, uoshrabbed, salable, aggregate, indispensabljf 
belligerent, plausible, privilege, accompaniment, buzz, bum, replied, loneliness, 
portrayed, regretted, getting, transferable, transferree, messmate, parish, snap- 
pish, millinery, slavish, curable, tunable, tamable, welfare, thereby, wherever, 
thereafter, pastime, sometimes, something, opportunity, misstate, misspell, mis- 
spend, gemmed, webbed, haggard, sinner, snobbish, terseness, fringing, oorse 
let^ fusible, sedgy, smoky, ridgy, swimmer, dragged, bluish, sty^h, gluing, 
blurred, smutty, hedge-row, festering, disbursement, piquant, obliquely, pro- 
peller, pommel, remittance, revival, contrivance^ rehearsal, debatable, com- 
muning, pennyweight, perversely, alcoholize, generalissimo, clergyman, per- 
sonification, thriftily, fortieth, whetted, demurrer, sluggish, grievous, proselyt- 
ism, parallelisoi, vandalism, galvanize, magnetize, anglicize, knobby, liquefiable, 
oharmer, visitor, realist, squatter, broieul-brimmed, dullness, pitiable, penniless, 
likelihood, handicraft, merchandise, organization, worshipers, cities, jockeys, 
dizziness, gruffly, scaly, solely, wholly, doublings^ bying, spied, spy-glass. 

Eqiiivalent Sounds* 

{ In orthograpny, we are most liable to err wherever a different spell- 
ing would produce the same, or nearly the same, sound. 

t Different vowels or different yowd combinations frequentlj prodooe 
the same sound. 

• Different consonants are sometimes equivalent in sound. 

i The single and the doubled consonant are often equivalent in sound. 

SpeU the ffjlHomng words: Brier, friar, actor, instructor, arbiter, parlor 
survivor, fibre, inventor, cellar, elixir, proprietor, scholar, martyr, mortar, 
receiver, conqueror, regulator, grammar, brazier, grasier, beverage, porridge^ 
selvage, dependent, defendant, tranquillity, gentility, vitiate, vicious, ancient, 
transient, noxious, musician, conscious, cetaceous, provincial, prudential, inured, 
encroaching, incumbent, encountered, inculcate, include, entirely, intrude, en- 
joyment, gem, jet, dressed, distressed, chest, assessed, relinquish, extinguish, 
bombasin, magazine, submarine, mandarin, chancellor, shalloon, control, en- 
roll, patrol, appellant, membranous tyrannous, herring, harass, embarrass, sense^ 
pence^ defense, license, district, description, sacrifice, criticise, conducive, de- 
fensive, intercede, supersede, fleece, geese, idiosyncrasy, secrecy, hjrpocrisy, 
nutritious, delicious, sententious, refiection, complexion, chronology, crystal, 
chocolate, saccharine, kitchen, martin, curtain, fragment, raiment, separate, 
degenerate, exhilarate, dereliction, predilection, irreligious, sacrilegious, repent- 
ance, dependence, succeed, precede, secede, proceed, regale, prevail, prepare, 
impair, despair, compare, sneak, shriek, brevier, veneer, revere, buccaneer, 
financier, shote, fioa^ dote, naught, groat, sought, awkward, though, through, 
tough, slough, cough, hiccough, miscellaneous, ceremonious, weasel, weevil, 
extirpate, foeman, yeoman, nuisance, sieve, receive, mien, relieve, seize, receipt, 
lien, ceiUng, genteel, repeal, teartiil, cheerful, screech-owl, lurched, perched, 
searched, gauge, business, gourd, hoard, horde, sword, brew, glue, labor, error, 
deposit, composite, dactyl, ductile, chlorite, formula, anomaly, paroxysm, caus- 
able, vendible, feasible, seizable, boisterous, disastrous, incumbrance, protuber- 
ance, cemetery, cerulean, ethereal, grandeur, nucleus, odious, analysis, paralysis, 
soothe, smooth, blowze, chouse, rhevimatism, diphthong, public, monastic, logic, 
dick, target, braggard, exaggerate, refrigerate, garrison, orison, partisan, parti- 
sanship, visible, admissible, copy, poppy, radish, reddish, dedamatory, intiam- 
matory, pontiff, pontifical, retaliate, paUiate, diligence, intelligeuce, ballad, 
salad, balance, bilious, billiards, postiUion, vermilion, rebellion, battalion, Mlacy, 
^icy, millennial,, iniquity, impanel, innuendo, cabin, cabbago, reconnoiter, 
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reoominend, oentrop theatre^ horrid, florid, oryBta]]ize^ immortalisge^ aatolUte^ 

tyrannize, drizzly, grisly, tansy, frenzy, buttress, mattress, inatrass, caterpillar, 
rapper, rapid, bigot, maggo^ g&n^t, claret, stopper, proper, copper, fodder, 
soder, yalid, pallid, dissyUable, trisyllable, tosale, rustle, tenant, pennant, tiny, 
finny, gizzu^ vizard, threshold. 

! The most ludicrous blunders are usually made by the misapplication 
of those words which agree in pronunciation, but differ in spelling and 
meaning. 

FoBM ui^^— Inoorreet : the word— («p«B, pronounce^ and de/lne)^ is bers mistaken for 
—^(tpeU, pronouneet and define^. 

Correct (he errors : The Roman augers pretended to foretell fhture events. 
He sold all his manners for a small sum. Miners are not allowed to vote here. 
The weather may be easily distinguished by a small belle. The benches were 
all in tears, one above another. My boots are well-souled, and full of tax. We 
intend to start a weakly paper here. I used my toe for wadding. The oar was 
completely melted. The wind blue away the blew smoke. His bier was to 
him, not only drink, but food and lodging. The apothecary sold him six pains 
for fifty cents. Hawks pray on other birds. The beadi stood on the beech. 
The flour was kept fresh in a pitcher of water. Gleaning and dying done here, 
according to order. The cobbler put his all into his pocket. My dear Ant. 
She had maiiy airs to inherit the estata She went with her bow to church. 
Do you like currents with cream and sugar ? He sewed all the seed. They 
drank all the champaign. The judge immediately baled the prisoner. The mar- 
tial had a very marshal look. He put the whole prophet into his pocket The 
capital is always situated in the capitol The bridal was in the bam. The 
desert was brought in by a sprightly mulatto. His reward was greater than 
his dessert. The principle is sick. I will right the write word. His chin was 
soon heeled. She rung all the close. The quire sung very welL Every bolt 
on the place is filled with milk. His vices were all bought by some otlier black- 
smith. The veins are governed by the wind. All these baniBls are for sail, at 
ten o'clock. He was bread for the church. 

4. DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

Thb Metkm belongs pertly to Orthogr(q>bj and pertlj to Et/moloery, or lies between them. 

{ MTords are either primitive (or rcidical), derivative, or com- 
pound, 

t The elements of words, in regard to meaning, are roots, prefixes, 
and suffixes, 

i Roots are either native or foreign, and sometimes much dis- 
guised. 

We hftTB not room in this book to treat of the roots of onr lengnage, except to define Inoident- 
elly and briefly a tbw of the most common. 

J 46. The same root may frequently be combined with several 
different prefixes or suffixes, or have more than one at the same time, 
or be combined with some other root. 

'EK,—Siruet (build), ia-^ruet, Qon-tiructy re-oon-eiruot ; thermos (heat), metron 
(measure), thermometer. 

t Prefixen usually modify the sense, without changing the part 
of speech. 
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T Svfffflzes nsaally modify the part of speech, withoat materially 
affecting the sense in other respects. 

Ex.— 2)« (flrom, separation), d&stroyf ^stroy-w, d^^trnxAriM, tU-straot* 
ive-lify <U^tnLct4m-neUy <2e-8tractru>», ii»-<^traot^«, turift-BtracUi^ winti^^traotF 

t 47. There are different prefixes capable of expressing the same 
sense, and there are also different suffixes capable of expressing the 
same sense ; because the choice is to be determined not merely by 
the meaning of the appendage, but also by euphony, analogy, and 
the character of the root. 

£z.— Generous, iM-generoos; accurate, iiwuxniTate; throne, <fo-throne, un- 
throne ; oonfesa, oonfesa-ion ; acknowledge, aeknowledg-4iMfi& 

! 48. The meaning of a prefix is sometimes very obvious, some- 
times obscure, and sometimes it has faded altogether. 

Ex.— C^hold, ^rofw-plant, tfMXvrreet; ^roMM-ack, |Mr>ibot, iM<2cr«tand; asM-- 
plete, be^wc, 

? 49. In making a combined form, some of the parts frequently 
undergo a change for the sake of euphony or analogy. This consists 
in the change^ omission^ or insertion of some letter or letters. The 
initial consonant of the root often requires the final letter of the 
prefix to be like it. 

Ex. — Con-leot, a>W«J^ ; dia-fer, dif-ftr ; la-modQr&ief imrmoderaie ; con-operate,. 
co-operate; dis-valge, divulge; a-arohy, CMrordhy ; maoilagd-oos, mweUag-inaai. 

PREFIXES. 

The praSxM in Roman letters are Lnttn ; in Italic, Greek ; in black, Sanm or natiTa. 

A ; on, 171, aJt^ to. In a few words it is merely intensive. 
Fbmij ipeU, and deJi/M ;— 
Bed, ground, shore, cross, sleep, pace, slant, field, side, wake, rise 
Thoji: Abed ; »— b-e-d-bed~- «bed ; on or ia bed. 

A, AB, ABS ; from, separaUon, 

Vert (turn) ; solve (loosen), nipt (broken), sorb (suck) ; tract (draw), tain (liold). 
Ad, a, ao, af, ao, al, an, ap, ab, as, at; to, at 

Join, judge ; mount, soend (dimb) ; oord, cuse (charge) ; fix, ftision ^pouring); 
gross (step), gravate (heavy); lot, luvial (washing); nex (join^ nihilato 
(nothing) ; portion, predate Q;>rioe) ; rogate (lay ckum) ; sure, si^l (leap) ; 
tract (draw), tribute (give). 
A, AN"; mihotU, privation, 

Theist (God), chromatic (color), pathy (feeling), torn (cut) ; archy (goTemment)^ 
AMPHI; two, double, Theatro, bious (living). 

ANA ; vp, Vvroughovi, parallel, bade, again, 

Tomy (cutting), lysis (separation), logy (discourse), gram (letter), baptist. 
AsTK ; fore, before. Chamber, date, meridian (noon), cedent (going). 
ANTI, ANT; against, opposition. 

Bilious, febrile, pathy (feeling), dote (given); arctic, agonist (contend). 
APO, AP; from, of, 

Goe (earth), strophe (turning), logy ; helion (sun). 
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Be ; (uUion directed to an object; inimaity; bf/j near. 

Daab, dew, moan, lie, set, siege, clottd, spatter, take; side, fore, Cflom. 
Bbnb; 0ood^ vfelL Fit (deed), yolent (wishing), factor (doerX dicUon (saying). 
Bis, Bi; tfffice^ two. 

Guit (baked ; angular, valve, gamj (marriage), sect (cut), ped (foot). 
CATA, CAT; down, against, throughout. (The opposite of ana.) 

Bact (flowing), strophe, chresU (use) ; hedral (seat), hoUc ^ whole). 
CiROHM, OIBGU; round, about 

Navigate, jacent (lying), spect (looking), stanoe (standing); late (borne), 
itous (going). 
Ois ; on (his side. Alpine, Atlantic. 

Ck)N, GO, coa, COL, OOK, cob; vnihf togetherj jointly. 

Join, tract, fuse (pour), vene (come), ceive (take), flict (strike) ; extent, heb, 
operate; nate (bom); league, lect (gather); press, mingle, pose (place); 
respond, relative. 
OosTTBA, coirrBO^ couNTEB ; ogoinst, in opposUion, answering to. 

Diet (say), vene, distinguish ; vert ; part, pressure, feit (make), act, plead. 
De : Jrom, down, destruction. 

Tract, press, throne, scend, tact (cover), tach (tie), spise (look), moralize. 
DIA, DI} through, across. Meter, log^e (speech), gonal (angle). 

Dis, DI, DIF; away, apart, undoing, negation. 

Join, organize, appear, ease, sect, tract, cover, perse (scatter), please, later, 
order; verge (incUne), stance, gress; fer(bear), fuse (.pour). 
E, EX, BO, BF ; otU, out of, from. 

Ject (throw), lect (pick), vade (go), mit (send) ; pectorant (breast), press, pand 
(spread), tort (twist), pire (breathe) ; centric (centre), stasy (standing) : fuse, 
lect (done), folgence (shining). 
i^^T (Greek or French), JSM; in, into, upon. 

Tangle, shrine, rage, gul^ large, grave (write), tomb ; broider, blasson, bark, 
bitter, brace (arm). 
EPI, EP; upon, after. Taph (tomb), demic (people), logue ; ode. 

EXTBA ; beyond. Ordinary, vagant (going), mural (wall). 

For^ fore ; from, against, the contrary. Bid, get, sake (seekX give, swoar ; go 
Fere, for; before. 

Tell, run, see, know, taste, man. fother, noon, arm ; ward. 
BTPER; beyond, over, excess. Borean (north), critical, meter (measure). 
HYPO; under. Thesis (placing), sulphuric, crite (thoughts). 

In, 10, lie, IL, IB ; not, privation, the contrary. 

Human, discreet, elastic, consistent; noble; modest, mortal, patient; legal, 
liberal ; reverent, regular, resolute. 
fN, IM, IL, IB; in, into, upon. 

Flame, struct, lay, here (stick), fleet (bend), wrought; plant, pearl, print 
press; luminate or lustrate (throw light) ; radiate (throw rays). 
Istter; betwe&n. Weave, line, cede, regnum (reign), mix, marriage. 

Intbo ; inwards, within. Duce (lead), mission (sending). 

META, METH; over, beyond, with, change. 

Thesis, morphose (form), physics, phor (convey) ; od (way). 

miA ; wrong, ilL Apply, call, deed, use, spell, take, fortune. 

KoiiT ; Ttegaiion. Conductor, conformity, sense, resident, payment 
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Ob, go, of, op ; in (he way^ to, against. 
Trade (thrast), jeot (throw), tain ; cur, caaon (Ming) ; fer ; pose, pre8& 

Ont ; beyond, not loithin. Bid, grow, last, live, let, skirt, side, law, cast. 

Over; above^ beyond, excess. 

Balance, hang, top, leap, spread, do, flow, look, wise, load, shoot, value. 
FARAf PAR ; beside, against, from, 

Dox (opinion), graph (writing), phrase^ site (food) ; helion, ody (song). 
Feb, pel ; through, by. 

Use, form, ennial (year), ceive, sist (stand), feet, chance, cent (hundred) ; lucid 
(shming). 
Peri; oflroimd, about, near, 

Patetic (walking), helion, od, phery (bearing), cranium, style (pillar). 
Post ; after. Script (writing), humous (ground), pone (place), mortem (deathX 

meridian. 
Pre; before. 

Judge, mature, engage, dispose, sentiment, fer, sume (tike), vent (come), ffld» 
(sit), text (weaving). 
PRETEB ; past, beyond, Katural, imperfect, misaon. 

PBO, peop ; for, forth, forwards, before. 

Noun, oeed (go), gress, tect, pel (drive), spect (look), logue^ fe*. ^ 
Ee; again, back. 

Build, call, enter, new, view, pel, sonant (sounding), strain (draw), bound. 
Betbo ; backwards. Cede, vert, spoct, grade (walk)» 
Se ; aside, apart Cede, dude (shut), cant (cutting), duce (lead), lect. 
Semi, demi, hemi; haif. 

Annual, circle, colon, diameter, vowel ; god, cannon ; sphere. 
Sine ; mlhout. Cure (care). 

Sub, suo, sup, suo, sup, sub, sus,— subteb ; under, underneath, inferior. 

Soil, divide, marine; cor (run), cumb (lie down); fer, fuse; gest (bring); 
plant, press ; rogate (ask) ; tain ; fuge (fly), fluent (flowing). 
Super, supra, sur ; above, over and above. 

Cargo, crescent (growing), fluous, natural ; mundane ; pass, charge. 
SYN, STL, STM; unth, together. 

Thesis, tax (placing), opsis (view), agogue (lead); lablo (taking), logiam 
(counting) ; phony (sound), pathy (feeling). 
Trans, tran, tba ; through, across, over, on the other side of. 

Act, plant, gress, Atlantic, pose, fiarm, it (going) ; scribe (write), seencl* 
dition (giving). • 

TBI ; three. Colored, angular, meter, foliate (leaf), ennial. 

IJll ; not, negaiion, privation, undoing, \ 

Able, aided, bar, chain, happy, truth, wise, ship, do, twist, horse* 

Under; beneath, inferior. 

Agent, brush, current, ground, rate, sell, hand, go^ mine, sign. 
Uni ; one, Cora (hora), form, florous (flowermg), paroos (producing)^ ralvew 

Up 9 motion upwards^ above, subversion. 
Turn, raise, rise, hold, land, hill, right, start, set, root. 

With ; against^ from, back. Hold, draw, stand. 
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SUFFIXES. 

? The derivatives of this class consist almost entirely of noun»^ 
ndjectives, verbs, and adverbs, 

NOUNa 

Person or Instrument: Ard, ary, ee, ess, vie^ ist, ite, ive, ix, 
n, nt, r. 

Thing, Act, or State : Ade, age, al, dom, hood, ice, ics, ion, 
ism, ment, ness, nee, ney, ry, ship, t, th, nde, nre, y. 

! A derived noun may denote either a person, a things an ae^, or a 
etate ; or it may denote the abstract of any of these. The " person who" 
most be either a doer of an act^ a recipient of an act, or simply one in some 
way related to or concerned with that from which the name is formed. 
From the thing, the mind naturally passes to whatever is obviously related 
to it ; and the meaning of the word is also extended accordingly. From 
the cut, the mind and the meaning readily pass to what caused the act, — 
often a concrete object, or an abstract, or some faculty, skill, or principles, 
—or else to the result of the act, or to the manner. From the state, the 
passage is as easy to what causes it, to what follows from it, to what sus- 
tains it, or to what necessarily accompanies it The same ending is not 
usually confined to one meaning, but ranges with the principles given un- 
der the head of Figures. See pp. 263. 

Ibrm and speU, making the reqmsite euphonie changes; and define : — 

Ard* — ^Drunk, dote, sing, dull, cow (verb), Spain, Savoy. 

Ary* — Adverse, statute, note, mission. 

Ee. (Generally passive; the person to whom.) — Indorse, pay, patent, afi- 
eign, consign, trust, commit, legate, mortgage, lease, less ; absent, refuge. 

EsSf ine^ ix; female. — ^Lion, heir; hero, Joseph; administrator. 

Ist. — Copy, tour, journal, natural, novel, algebra, drug, duel, art, violm, 
piauK); drama, -iist; enthusiasm, -ast, encomium. 

Ite* — ^Favor, Israel, Moab, Jacob. 

Ive* — Capture, operate. 

If . — ^America, Africa, Virginia, Kentucky, college, music 

IVt* — Claim, -offd, account, inhabit^ combat, dispute, confide, protest, assist^ 
assail, appeal; study, -ert^, preside; oppose, -ponent; act, -geni; receive, -cipienL 

R. — Oversee ; lie, -or, beg, school ; farm, -er, hunt, make, plaster, setUe, 
pipe, widow, hat, foreign ; visit, -or, edit, profess, survive, speculate ; conspire^ 
'Otor; compete, -itor; auction, -eer, mountain, gazette, pamphlet, chariov; cash, 
-icr, cannon, finance, cloth, glaze; save, -ior; law, -yer, saw; team, -star, web; 
pt^e, -er (thing), revolve, shut, boil, read, speak. 

DiminiitiTes. (These often imply endearment or contempt) — Man, -ikin ; 
lamb, -km; ring, -let, stream, leaf, cover; lock, -et, mall; lord, -ling, hire, suckla 
Globe^ globitfe; grain, granufo; ball, buliet; cat, kitten; island, isle; isle^ islet, 

Ade* — Gascon, stock, lemon, baluster; stamp, -ede. 

Age* — ^Use^ marry, mile, poet, equip, folium (leaf), bond, pupil, parson, 
hermit, anchor. 

Al. — ^Peruse, remove, recite, requite, deny, propose, refuse, dismiss. 

l>Oni. — ^Free, wise, martyr, king, duke. 
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Hood. — Child, brother, man, woman, boj, sister, hardij, liyely. 

Ice. — Serre, just, lath, lat-tice. 

Ecu. — ^Poet, harmonj, mechanic^ statist (state), phys (aatiire). 

Ion. — Commune, precise, act, reflect, possess, expand; and many oOief 
words, in which the ending shows itself in the form of Uon or siotL 

Ism* — ^Fanatic, despot, critic, hero, baptize, heathen. 

meHt. — ^^OTS^ pave, content, case, punish, acquire, agree, arm, battle, com- 
plete, refresh. 

IV ee, ncy* — ^Aoqus^nt, -once, concord, resist, obeerv-e, oon^ey ; innocent, 
'•encCf reaident) differ, precede; pliant, -aaq/, constant; despond, -ency, ascend. 

Ness. — Grood, bad, white, bold, happy, busy, comprehensiva 

Ship. — ^Partner^ scholar, town, workman, hard, friend, lord, court See •bood. 

T9 tb*— Constrain, join, restrain ; warm, wide, long, strong. 

IJde. — Disquiet^ serve, solitaiy, right, red'. 

fJre« — Please, depart, moist, architect, seize, legislate, sign-otore, nourish, mtr-^ 

Y. — ^Honest, modest, discover, grocer, injure ; lunatic, -acy, private, pirate ; 
secret, -cy; hypocrite, sy ; pedant^ -ry^ gallant, revel, bigot, master; brew, -ery^ 
witch, mock, fish, crock ; null, -ity^ dense, pure, opportune, secure, elastic. 

Words ending in y or ry, are often collective in sense, denoting groups of 
objects or acts; as, Orange-ry, shrub-6cry, soldier-y, sorcer-y, trigouometry. 
So is the ending ing not unflrequently collective m sense; as, Bed, bedding; 
Bhopj 8?iopping ; bagging^ carpeting, Jiedgingj gunning (element offence or 
science as drawn from a multitude of acts or experiments). 

ADJECTIVES. 

Al, an, ar, ate, ble, en, em, fall, io, Gfic,) ile, Ine, idi^ iTe^ 
nt, ons, some, ward, y, (ly, ary, cry). 

! Derivative adjectives generally signify — 

Having of or having the nature o^ more or less ; or that the object 
described, in some way belongs or is related to that from whose name tho 
adjective is formed. 

The same word may frequently be used either as an adjective or as a noon. 

Hfrm and spell, making the regmsiU eftphmie changes ; and defiiM:— 

Al. — ^Nature, nation, ori^n, parent, ornament, music, autumn; senator, -ta4 
manor, matter, part, commerce; spirit, -t<a2, sense, habit; consequemse, -tiad, in 
fluence, essence; beneflt, -dal; nose, n«-, pope,j?oj>, feast, /«ss^. 

An* — ^Africa, America, Italy, suburbs. 

Ar. — Column, pole, consul ; globe, -u^or, cirde^ musde, title, particle. 

Ate. — ^Rose, globe, affection, consider, compassion. 

Ble. (Passive, if from a transitive verb.) — ^Detest, -oMs, cure, eat, chaagi^ 
honor, tolerate, utter, value, fashion ; corrupt, •i62e^ resist, sense, destroy, dssimcl-, 
accede, ocoeM-, perceive, percept-, divide, dwM-. 

£11* (Of what substance made.)— Beech, hemp^ silk, gold, wood. 

£rn« — ^North, south, east, west. 

Fal. (Opposed to -LESS.)— Mind, peace, hope, brim, care^ waste^ cheer, ^ 
youth, play, sin, wake, law, mourn, truth. 

Ic« — ^Angel, hero, poet, sphere, lyre; vertex, -to^ dropsy; sympathy, -eltc, 
pathos, theory; barometer, -e^ric, diameter; emblem, -a^ic^ problem, system, 
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drama; color, -ifiCf dolor; sdenoe, 4ific; XDmanoe, 4ic; phariaee, -^aic; tragedy, 
•ffie; Plato^ -wic. 

lie* — ^Infent, senre, merchant^ mercant-, puer (boy). 

Ilie. — Serpent, adamanti alkali ; crystal, -line, 

Isll* — Salt, black, yellow, boy, fop, wol^ snap, scare, skit-, Spain, Ireland. 

J|ve> (Generally active.) — Create, abuse, prospreas, retain, reteat^, attend; 
perceive, -cepUve ; presume, -smnptive; produce, product-^ disjoin, disjwndr ; 
adhere, -^iesive, corrode, intrude, decide ; expel, ••pldsive^ repeL 

Wt. (Generally active.) — Tolerate, -<wi^ please, buoy, triumph, luxury; 
solve, -«n<, consist, abhor ; compose, -ponenL 

Ons.— Bulb, pore, pomp, lame, joy, ruin, peril, murder, mountain; bile, 
-totw, perfidy, malice; pity, -eom^ beauty, duty; tempest, 'uow, contempt; 
enormity, -vnous ; merit, -orioua ; mucilage, 'inova. 

Some. — Toil, tire, dark, glad, quarrel, weary. See -ish. 

Y. — Grass, hill, shade, swamp, meal, flower, mud, doud, wealth, grease, 
deei^ pearl, wire ; friend, -iy, beast, brother, heaven, man, time ; residue, -aary^ 
imagine, element ; subsidy, -iary ; contradict^ -ory^ conciliate, declare, satisfy. 

UpttTord, onXwaardj bulbt/ferow, armtgreroiw, globewe, spheraw^ Arabcsjwe, sta- 
toeajtM^ giotesgtie. 

VERSa 

Ate, en, fy, ish, ize, ise. 

t Derivatiye verbs generally signify- 
To make or become ; to impart the thing or quality to, or to exercise 
it; to make the ordinary use of; an act or state consisting of some com- 
mon or permanent relation between the subject of the verb and the thing* 

Errm and speU, mabing the re^iaUe eupkonie changes ; and defin$ ;— 

Ate*— Allen, germ, origin, populous, luxuiy, &bric^ facility, spoil, apolir^ 
grain, grcum-, stlmulous, o£BiQe, vacant, circular. 

C<n*~*B)ack, white, sharp, red, soft, moist, less, sweet, bright, strength, haste, 
glad, sad, ripe, quick, thick, fright 

Fy* — ^Beauty, pure, just, simple, glory, class, sign, dear, dari-^ right, redir^ 
peace, pa/oir, special, speci-, example, esiempl^, fruit, frvcti-; prophet, -e^y. 

full. — ^Brand, bland, public, &mine, languid. 

Ize^ ifiie* (These generally signify to make^ to apply^ to ad (he part c/.)— 
Leg:U, theory, modem, moral, organ, botany, tyrant, melody, familiar, character, 
apology; critic. i$ 

Sharp ending to flat or rough. — Cloth, breath, wreath, bath, price, ad 
vice, grass, excuse, abuse, grief, half, thief. 

Accent changed* — Abstr&ct^ conflict, absent, frequent, rebel. 

Word unchanged. (To make that use of which mankind generafl} 
make ; some customary or habitual act or gtate ; some active relation to.) — Hoe, 
shoe, shovd, plane, chisel, hammer, smoke, garden, fatm^ weed, plant, coom 
floam shear, gem, fire, lance, and instrumental things generally. 
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ADVBRBa 

Ly, wurd or wards, wise or ways. 

Form, apellf and define: — 

Wjf ; Uke^ manner, qudUty, — Bitter, strange, bright^ plain, faint, fieroe^ swift, 
ptajful, stadious,- mere, scarce, in, one, on-, spiral, fearless, infkllible. 

M^ardy i^ards; dtredim, — Back, in, oat, up, down, borne, heaTen^ 
east, lee, wind. 

M^lse) l^ays ; manner, way. — Length, cross, other, side, edge ; straight. 

People Bometimes commit errors in deriving words : as, Mdintai'Mnee, prevm^^ 
mUve, prcposialy for maintenanee, preven^M, propauu, from maintain, preoenij 
propose. 

Write dotm tdl the worde you can think efoi being derioed from vosm. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Newly all that we ahall say from this page to page 2(8, belongs to Ktymology and Syntax. 

? There are nine Parts of Speech ; JVomtw, Pronouns, Articles^ 
Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Inter- 
jections, 

To this list, some grammarians would add the Participles, separating tbem 
from the Verbs ; and some woald reject from it the Articles, classmg them with 
the Adjectives. But participles seem to have no better claim to being ranked a 
separate part of speech than infinitives have ; and the two articles, considering 
that they can not be always constraed like adjectives, that they are used at least 
as much as all the adjectives, that thev are liable to as many errors, that they 
are recognized in other languages^ ana that they merely aid nouns somewhat 
in the direction of their disdnction mto proper and common, are worthy of being 
made a separate dass. Language, as we shall see, is a most ingenious instrument ; 
wonderfully adapted to the myriad-minded human race, and enabling them to lay 
hold of the world and manage it intellectually in evenr conceivable way. The 
above classification of words, however,* exhausts it, and all its capabilities. The 
eubetantivet and the verbe are the chief classes, and next to them are the a4;eeUvee 
and the adverbs, Thene four classes have, to some extent, what are called inJUo^ 
Hone; that is, they are sometimes changed in form to express a modification in the 
idea. Inflections abound most about the core or most ancient part of a langaa^. 
In the course of time, they are often dropped, or detach themselves, their meaning 
being assumed by new and small words : so that the languaj^e becomes coUocaiioe 
rather than inflected. Such is the case with our langua^. It is properly the office 
of Grammar to treat of the dosses of words, and of their propertiea which produce 
inflections; but,a8 the properties of words must also be regarded in the collocation 
of words, we usually treat of all those properties necessary to be regarded in the 
structure of sentences^ whether the^ cause an entire change, a slight change, o 
c^n no chan^ at all m the form of the word. Inflections, especially ancient oneB| 
consist sometimes of a vowd change in the word ; as, mouse, mice; ding, cUmg, 
sometimes of a different ending;^ bb, fox, foxes; ox, oxen; great, greater: sometimeR 
of somethina prkjaed; as, heattt^ful, more heauUftU; write, may write, did write. 

Words have sometimes been divided intostiAiton^tws, attributwes, 9Xi6. partidee, 
J}t, Becker divides all words into notional toords, Bodform^ords, The former de- 
note our notions, conceptions, or rather somewhat independent ideas ; and virtually 
take up the g^ross of the world. They are the nouns, the principal verbs, and moat 
of the ddf'ectives and adverbs. The latter rather denote the ligatures, substitutes, 
and appendages,— the relations of our conceptions or notional ideas,— the various 
turns and windings of thoaght, — and give to language its adequate flexibilit;^ and 
force. They are articles j prepositions, conjunctions, pronouns, interjections, auxUiary 
iferbs, and some atUeetwes and adverbs. Briefly, the former comprise conception- 
worcU,— thing-words, quality-words, and ao'ion-words ; and the latter, substitates 
and anxiliary words in general. 
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S. NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 
IVouns. 

t 50. A noon is a name. 

Ex.— Geoige, Martha, Colamboe^ water, river, air, wind, fiirm, fiumw, anffel, 
world, mind, judment, thon^ht, joy, fltness, labor, laborer, laborionanesa, Maiy 
Jane Porter. ''The tiama +, ^, x, and ^:' ''The pronouns he and who,'' "MoU 
or any other ahe^ " To study readina^ vfritingy and ciphering^ " Tb attack the 
enemy being resolved npon." " I nrerer grten to yellow*' " 'The danse, * that man 
iabomtotrouhle,"' " With h3B' Bow do you do P and* What eon I do far you P" 

" It would be improper^ fbr ns to do so." (What wonld be improper f) " That 
all things good and beautifhl most pass away, is a sorrowful renection.'' (What 
is a sorrowful reflection ?) 

? Words from almost every other part of speech, also phrasea 
and sentences, are sometimes used in the sense of noans, and should 
then be parsed accordingly. 

! 51. When two or more words form but one name, or are habit- 
ually used so, they may all be parsed together as one noun. 

Ex.— Henry Hudson, Juan Fernandez, New Orleans. Jefferson City. Brigadier 
General Commandant, Messrs. Harper, Slisses Lewis. Gen. George Washington ; 
and perhape as well, Duke of Northumberland, Charles II, Alexander the Great. 
'^Z4>rd Bacon, Sir Waiter itaieigL Dr, Samud Clarke, and the Duke qf Marl- 
borough, were not brought up in public sohools."— /S'^in^ Smith, 



Classes. 

? Nouns are divided into two classes, — -proper and common ; and 
a part of the common nouns may be divided into collective nouns, 
abstract nouns, and material nouns. 

Propbr mems oiufg own ; OOKKON, helamgwg to teoerat or mamy ; oOLLKcnvB, gathering iHia 
, drawn /mm mmetking «fa« ; Mid MATBRiix, pertaining to nbetanee or maUer. 
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Ex. — ^Maiy, Alexander Hamilton, California, Washington City, St. Petersburg, 
Missouri, Paradise Lost ; the Missouri: the Iliad; the AUeghames; the Aeorss, 
And according to some authorities, **The Romans; the Cherokees; the Messrs. 
HarrU:' 

When we find plural capitalized names that distinguish groups in the same 
way as singular proper names distinguish individuals, it is peniaps best to parse 
them always as proper nouns. 

t Proper nouns do not admit ^of definition. When first applied to objects, 
they are generally given at pleasure ; and they serve to distinguish one indi- 
vidual of a kind, f^m others of the same kind. Most of the names on maps, 
and the names of persons, are proper noons. The number of proper nouns is 
almost unlimited : that of places alone is said to exceed 70,000. 

Most proper nouns had originally some meaning, which, however, was not de- 
signed to make the word applicable to all other similar objects, but to distinguish 
and exclude the object named, from all others. Examplbb : Jerusalem^ habitation 



Minaesota, sky-4inted ; Shenandoah, daughter qf the stars ; Winnipiseogee, smUe 
of the Great i^rit. The me^ng of most proper nouns is lost, or is not taken into 
consideration m applying them. 

6 
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i 53. When a common noan denotes an object in the sense of 

a proper noun, it becomes a praper noun. 

Ex. — The Park ; the Commons ; the Blue Ridge ; Niagara Falls ; Mammoth 
Cave. ^* And Bbpe enchanting smiled." Theee words are viewed as merely de- 
noting partioalar objects rather than as oharaoterizing them by the ordinary mean:- 
ingi of the words. 

i 54. A Gominon noun is a generic name. 

Ex. — Man, boy, engineer, banter, woman, horse, foxes, hill, oak, white-oak, 
apple, steamboat, anger, happiness, reason, son, moon, eartn, winter. 

OfMnmon nowia have meaning, and admit of deOnitlon. They distinguish dif« 
ferent lands or sorts from one another, by reference to their nature. A common 
noon is applied to more objects than one on account of something in which thej 
resemble, and from which the same name is given to tbem alL Those nouns in 
a dictionary which are defined, are common nouns. Of these, our language is 
nid to have about 30,000. 

t 55. When a proper noon assumes a meaning, or implies other 

objects having the same name, rather than simikr objects having 

different names, it becomes a common noun. 

Ex. — " He is neither a Solomon nor a Sanuon.^* " Bolivar was the Wathinatoik 
of South America.*' *^ No Alejoander or Gauar ever did so." *' Some mate, infflori' 
oos Jfft2^onhere may rest." ^* Alpn on A!f» [great diffioalties] arise." ^* Masaa- 
ohusetts has prodnoed her Demosth&MsJ*^ ** 1 saw the Buttiana^ and also a Tuark 
and several Bsrsiana^ at the Astor House.** 

It is sometimes very difficult to determiae whether a given noun is proper or 
common. The same word is sometimes a proper, and sometimes a common, 
noun. 

Ex.— Pr optr: " Sunday precedes Monday,^* " 3 follows ^." ** / is a pro- 
noun.** " The planets are ju«rct«r«, Vemu^ JSarth,''^ &Q. Common: **We nave 
preaching on every Sunday.'*^ ** The h is followed by an a.*' '* An / or a )wti>" 
^* The sun shines upon the earthJ*^ When a word is used to name itself, univer- 
sally considered, Mjr. Goold Brown calls it a common noun, similar to such words 
as water and virtue denoting the objects universally ; but when a letter is used to 
name itself, he calls it a proper noun. The distinction is very f»<M, — ^perhaps too 
much so. 

A pro{)er noun oan not, as such, be extended in its application to any other 
similar objects : it is detianatioe and exiilueine. But a common noon is descri^tioe 
and induewe ; that is, wnen we have onoe named an object by it, we are reaay to 
give the same naqie to any other similar object as soon as it appears to us ; as, 
'* Jupiter has four moontr Aooordinff to Mr. SCills. the former denotes ; the lat- 
ter, " cannotee.^'* The ordinary honsenold names tnat denote the objects which 
permanently and necessarilv make the world, are considered common nouns, even 
when the word can denote but one object, or the thing universally ; as. The sun, 
the earth, the moon, the stars, the an^ls ; time, space, spring, winter, grass, vir- 
tue, beauty, man. Such plurals as Alptj AUeahaniee, Andee^ Orkneys^ denoting 
contiguous parts rather than similar individuals, are undoubtedly proper nouns, 
analogous to the common nouns oAet. seieeore, aesete, minutim, Sucn terms as 
** the Oomanehet. the Jfohawke, the OauU^ the Bdgiant^ the Spaniards^ the Jfesi- 
AVM, the Jewe. the JkraeUtee, tne Janieanet, the Mamelukes, the two Adamaee, the 
MarMUa of Virginia, the Mueea^ the Sirens, the Sibyls, the Oraees^ the Naiads, are 
QtitoK^ftodi proper nouns by some grammarians ; and common nouns by otneie, 
who a^gue that whenever a proper noun is so used as to imply more objects than 
onS having the same name, it becomes oommon. 

{ 56. A collective noun is a noan denoting, in the singalar 
form, more than one object of the same kind. 

£x.~Assembly, swarm, flock, crowd, pair, family ; ** a hundred head,^^ 
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! 57. Bat a noun in the singular nnmber, that denotes a collection of 
things resembling in their general character, but differing in their particu- 
lar luiaracter, is not a collective noun. 

Ex.— Famitare, jewelry, machinexy, finery, baggage, dotbing. 

! An abstract noun denotes a quality, an action, or a mode 
of being. 

Abstract signifies drawn from, and these nonas are so termed because they are 
not the names of certain snbstantiTe objects or things in the world, bat the names 
of certain notions which the mind has drawn from them, or conceived oonoerninff 
tiiein. Thus, as we advance from childhood, in oar acqaaintanoe with the world, 
we form some idea of what is meant by Hme, apaoe, Ufe, deaths hope, virtue, me- 
dam, magnitude, disease, war, peace, government, goodness, youth, happiness, beauiv, 
sorrow, mvrder, revenge, cold, heai, whiteness, softness, hardness, brtghtness. dark- 
ness, motion, rest, flight* sOenoe, existence, height, depth, arowth, custom, jashUm^ 
atrtfe, honor, fflory, industry, economy, in>iotenGe, grandeur, religion, knowledge, 
honesty, decwtton, drunkenness, poverty, destiny, ambition, power. These and such 
noans are abstraet. 

t 5S. Most abstract nouns readily pass into concrete nouns. 
£z. — ** The sisters were famous beauties*" *^ Pride, Poverty, and Fashion, once 
undertook to keep house together.*' Concrete, induding the substance with its 
qualities. 

? 59. A material noun denotes some kind of matter or sub- 
stance. 

Jfix. — ^Bread, meat, water, wood, stone, wheat, flour, metal, gold, cabbage. 

! Abstract nouns and material nouns have a universal, indivisible ap- 
plication, and generally also special applications. Some writers consider 
them abstract or material, only when used in the former sense. 

Ex.>-1. "Beau^f is attractive;" "Bain moistens the ground;" "Vice, fire, 
whiteness." 8. " The beauty of the rose ;" " The whiteness of snow ;" " The rain 
that ftll last night ;" <* A vice, a fire, vices, fires." 

! 60. To the, classes of nouns already given, some grammarians add 
verbal nouns,-^participle8 and infinitives used in the sense of nouns, the 
former of which are sometimes called gerund%ve» ,or pa/rUcipial noufu ; 
correkUive nouns,-^such as father and son, hwbana and to^e, master and 
servant; and diminutive nouns, — or such as gosling from goose, hillock firom 
AiB, Jarnbhin from lamb, floweret from flower. 

The foregoing dutlficatioii is in aoeordanee with the teachings of gntrnmarians gen- 
enillj. The two foUowing olasslfioatioas are perhaps more phUooophioal. 

1. Nouns are either^ coTurefe or abstract. 

Concrete uoxxxM denote aelf-existent objects, or objects having attributes; as, 
Ood, earth, rose. 

Abstract nouns denote attributes; as, Goodness, power, wisdom, color, fra- 
grance, motion, existence. 

a. Kouns may be divided into the following classes : proper, abstract, mate^ 
rial, verbal, all of which imply unity or oneness, and common including collective, 
both of which imply plurality. 

A proper noun is such a name of an object or a group, as is not applicable to 
every other similar object or group. 

An abstract noun denotes an attribute universally considered ; as, Truth, 
duration. ^ 

A maitriai noun denotes a kind of substance universally considered ; as, 
Water, com. 
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A verbai nonn is a participle or au iafinitiye used as a noan. The abstract 
nouns include the verbal nouns. 

A common noun is such a name given to one or more objactSi as is applioablo 
to anj others like them. 

OoHectm nouns denote groups of similar objects, as other nouns denote 
aitiffk objects. The common nouns include the coUecUve nouns. 

The common noans oome near to the other cUmm in such exprewionB aa, ** The Uom Sk 
coorageoaa;" " The oak is aa emblem of strenn^li.** 

Abstract or material nouns denoting objects personified, and common nouns 
deprived of " cowioUUUm," generally become proper. 

Proper, abstract, material, or verbal nouns, when modified, become common. 
The modidcation at once suggests plurality of objects. The modification may be 
effected by pluralizing the noun, or by using an article, adjective, adverb, ad- 
junct, or other modifying expresaioiu 

Ex.—** There were Haepheraons and Macdonalds.** ** The haoliag of the atones and 
other materlala, was a heavy expenie," *' The honors of the sodetj." ** To think always 
oorreetlf, is a great aoeomplishmenL'* ** The Uadson, the Pyrenees," Ac^The river Hud- 
son, or the Hudson rirer, etc ; or they maj be deemed exceptions. 



Pronouns. 

? 61. A prononn is a word that supplies the place of a noun. 

Ex. — ^* The father and his son caltivatod the fiirm tphich {hey had purchased.'* 

There are throe great classes of names in all ; pronouns, 'common nouns, and proper 
nouns. The pronouns are the fewest in number, only about sixty-six, and the most oom- 
prehensiTe in application ; the common nouns are the next greater in number and 1«bs com- 
prehensive in application ; and the proper nouns are the most numerous and least compre- 
nensive. It seems not improbable that pronouns were the first names^ being the simplest 
words for denoting, under all clrcamstances, whatever was about the persons conversing; 
and that they were afterwards adopted almost wholly as substitutes for nouns. Thetr nature 
and very irregular declension indicate great antiquity, and sometimes pronouns— eqiecially 
the personal pronouns of the first and second persons, the neater pronoun it, and the relative' 

Srononn l0Aa^— are even yet so used as to refer, not so much to the names of ofc^eots, as to 
lie ob^ectB themselves. 

{ To avoid tiresome and disagreeable repetition of nouns, pro- 
nouns are used to represent persons or things already mentioned, 
inquired after, or easily recognized by them. 

• Ez.~AIexander told Elizabeth that Elizabeth might write Elizabeth^s name 
in Elizabeth^s book with Alexander's pen—" Alexander told Elizabeth that she 
might write her name in her book with hu pen.** ^* Who was «^ /" ^' jQs is a fine 
scholar.'* 

t 62. The antecedent of a pronoun is the substantive in 
reference to which the pronoun is used. It usually precedes the 
pronoun, but sometimes follows it. 

Ex. — "John obeys his instractor.** Here John is the antecedent of his. 
" Can storied nrn or animated bast 

Back to ITS maosion call the fleeting breath V^ — Gray, 

? 63. The antecedent may be a different pronoun, a phrase, or a 
clause, as well as a noun. 

Ex. — " Be WHO is well, nndervalnea health." ** Who that is stnctly honest, 
would flatter ?" " I wished to retttm^jii it was impossible.'* " Ji is the noYelty 
and delicacy of the design, that makes the picture so beautiful.** ** It is danger- 
ous to waie a slotting Hon," " £ts sold his/arm, and now he regrets it." 
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t It is worthy of notice, that when ft pronoun has a modified 

antecedent, it represents it with all its modifications. 

£z^ — " The larTOBt tree of the grove spread its ahade oyer ob.*' Here Ut repre- 
sents not tree merely, but The largest tree of the grave. 

When a pronoan U used, ire may nearly always pat aome nonn in its place. It ia not, 
however, caBtomarj to regard this word as its antecedent, bat the oorrosponding word else- 
where nsed, which it represents^ To a pronoun having an antecedent, Rule 9th, of paoa 
4Sth, shoald be applied in parsing. When a pronoun itf applied directly to the object itadf ; 
when the speaker can not be thought to have the supposed antecedent in his mind ; and when 
the supposed antecedent does not first present, in the order of the sense, the object nMant*— 
1 doubt the necessity or even the propriety of applying Rule 9th. Hence the Rule may gen- 
erally be dispensed with, in parsing interrogaUveSt pronominals^ responsivfs, and freqnently, 
personal pronouns and relative pronouna Even in sach sentences as, " Who knows himsdf 
A braggart, lot him fear this ;'* ^^WhoTneoBver yon can not manage, him yon need not send ;** 
** Whatever you do, do it well," — him and it are probably not antecedents : the relatives do 
Bcit refer to them ; but more directly, or as directly as they, to the ofcdects themselvea. 



Classes. 

i Pronouns are divided into three chief classes ; personal^ relative^ 
and interrogative, 

! 64. The personal pronouns are those whose chief use is, to 
distinguish the different grammatical persons. 

? 66. They are /, thou or yot*, he^ she, and tf, with their declined 
forms, and their compounds. See p. 8. 

? 66. Ibtt, your, yourSj yoursd/, are now preferred, in familiar or 
popular discourse, to the other forms. 

} 67. HTurn, thy, thine, thee, thyedf, and ye, may rather be regarded as 
antiquated forms. They generally have an antique, scriptural, or poetic 
air. They are much used in the Bible, and frequently in other sacred 
writings and in poetry. They are also habitually used by the Friends, or 
Quakers. They seem, too, at one time, to have occasionally carried with 
them something of a blunt or insulting air; of which use, traces are still 
visible in our literature. 

Ex.—" Te are the salt of the eaxth:^— Bible. " Thau Almighty Kaler, hal- 
lowed be thy uAmeJ^^Book of Pravers, " Te angels and ministers of grace, de- 
fend us 1*^ — Shdk, '* Thy words haa such a melting flov." *' Ye winds^ ^e waves, 
ye elements!" — Byron, "Ail that Lord Cobham did, was at ihy instigation, 
ihoa viper I for I viau thee, thou traitor l"-~Zori Q^ : Trial of Essex, 
" I have no words, my voice is in my sword ; 
Thou bloodier villain than terms can let thee oat V-^Shahespeare, 

f 68. He, she, and they, sometimes refer to any one or any ones of a 
certain class of persons. 

Ex. — " Ee who trifles away his life, will never be rich in honors." " She who 
knows merely how to dress, dance, and flirt, will never make a good wife." ^^They 
who deserve most blame, are apt to blame first." 

? 69. The pronoun it is sometimes used to denote what the speaker 
can not well designate in any other way, or what he deems sufiSciently 
obvious when thus mentioned ; and often to introduce at once what is 
more definitely denoted by some following word or words. 

Ex. — **/* rains." "/< thunders." "7< was moonlight on the Persian sea." 
<< Who is Ur' " Who is i^ that calls the dead 9" " /( ran into a hollow tree, but 
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I do not know what U was.'* **Lo! there U oomMV^—Shaietpear^t BmOM. 
" How goes U with youP •* // is not well with me to-day." " Come and trip U 
as you go." "/^ishe." «*JSlisL" «*/«wa8you." «*/< was they." "/|{ is idle- 
ness that leads to vice." " J2 is now well luiown that the earth is roand." «' H 
is mean to take advantage of another's distress." The following remark tells tbm 
tmth in many instances : **/< denotes the state or condition of things." 

i 70. The oomponnd perional pronouns are used to denote persons 
or things as emphatically distinguished from others. 

Kx*— "I will gQffiy»e^: you may stay." "I spoke with the man iKmf^/'.'* 
*' I once £blt a little inolined to marry her myMtff!'* 
" Hereditary hondsmen I know ye not, 
Who would he free, thenudvei must strike the blow V'—OampbdL 

? 71. These pronouns are further used, when that which is denoted by 
the subject of the verb, is also that on which the act or state terminates. 

Ex.—" Tbey drew tkermdvu up by ropes." ** She saw hertetf in the glass.* 
<< He killed hiou^:' " Said I to myti^, M am myself again.' " 



f 72. A relative pronoun makes its clause dependent on an- 
other clause, or on a preceding word. 

Ex. — " There is the man | tohm you saw." '* Nobody knows | who invented 
the letters." <' I have what you need." *^ I can not tell what ails him." ** Spirit 
that breathest through my lattice, thou," &c. — Bryant, Here, ** whom you saw,** 
for instance, can not stand by itself, and make sense. 

t 73. The relative pronoun stands at or near the head of its 
clause, and the clause itself generally performs the office of an ad- 
jective or of a substantive. 

Bx.—" The boy who a^ttdiw, will learn"— The studunu boy will learn. " I know 
who he t»." (Know what ?) *< 1 will do what I promised to do"— I will do th^ thing 
which I promised to do. 

? The relative pronouns are who^ whiehj what, that, and ew, with 
their declined forms and their compounds. See p. 8. 

! 74. Who is applied to persons, and to other objects when regarded 
as persons. 

Ex.-—*' The MAN icho feels truly noble, will become so." " And . Avabiox, who 
sold himself to hell." — Spenter, " Now a faint tick waa heard below, from the 
Pendulum, trA(7 thus spoke."-r^^2tiM 7I»y2or. 

" * Dear Madam, I pray,' quoth a Magpie one day. 

To a MoMKXT, who happened to oome in her WAj."—Sarg»U!'a Speaktr. 

! 75. Which is applied to things, or to what we regard so, to brute ani- 
mals, to groups of persons denoted by collective nouns when all the indi- 
viduals of the collection are vieveed together as one thing; aud frequently 
to children. 

Ex.— "The BOSS whiehf^ "The vm^whioh^^ " The elbphant wAicA ;" "The 
WORLD whvohf* "The aemt wAicA." " He was the soul which animated the party," 
" The NATIONS which encompass the Mediterranean." "Conobbss, whi<^ is a bod/ 
of wise men." " The ohild wUdh we met." 

T 76. Which is used in connection with some word denoting the object 
ref<?rred to, or when the object is present, or has been already mentioned 
or brought to mind. 

Ex.--^< The KUFOBTUNiB which oruf^hed him." " I can not tell whldh is utAicA.'* 
M 1 do not know which you mean." 
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T 77. What is applied to things, ftnd sometimes to other objects when 
regarded as things. 

Ex.—" I will take whtU yon send.'* " There is in my oarriaee what has lift, 
■onl, and beauty." * 

t 78. What is used when the objects rooken of may be represented 
by the indefinite term thing or ihinga and which. It represents liiem both, 
and does not have, in modern usage, the word thing or things understood 
before it. See Language, p. 59. 

t 79. That is used in preference to who or which when both persons 
and other objects are referred to ; nearly always when the relative clause 
is regtrictive — especially after the superlative degree, after who, tome, very, 
no^ all, antff each, every, and frequently after the personal pronouns, or 
after predicate-nominatives referring to it] and generally where wJio or 
wT^ch would seem less proper, or would not sound so weU. 

Ex.—" The SHIP and p^aKNasBB that were lost at sea." " In wobds that breathe, 
and TBonoqrs that bum." *^ This is the haadbst lbbbok that we have yet had." 
*^ Wna that respeoti huneelf; would tell a lie ?" *< The baxb snui that we saw last 
night." ** No KAN that knows him, would credit him." " And aix that wealth 
OToeauty ever gave." *' It is selfishness and vanity, that makes a woman a coquet." 

? 80. The relative pronoun or relative clause is restrictive, when 
it makes the word to which it refers denote only such objects as are 
described by the relative clause : in the restrictive sense, it modifies 
an idea ; in the other, it adds an idea. 

Ex. — ^'BiOHXs that are ill ffotten, are seldom enjoyed." Of coune not ail 
riches. ** Bead thy doom 'hi the rLowmis, which fade and die." Not restrictive. 
" He was a man whom nothing could turn aside from the path which duty pointed 
out." Bestrictive. ** God must be conscious of every motion that arises in the 
material univbbsb, which he thus essentially pervades.*^ The first relative is re- 
Btrietive ; the other is not. " They enacted Euoh i^ws cu were needed." '* Catch 
u^at comes." 

It is often difficult to determine whether that should be preferred to who or 
wMeh. Sometimes either mav be used with equal propriety. When the ante- 
cedent is so fixed or definite by itself or so limited by other definite words,— such 
as tht, that, tho8s,—t,hAt the relative clause can not vary its meaning, who or which 
may be allowable or even preferable ; when the antecedent is an indefinite term, 
or 18 made indefinite by such modifying words as a, some, cmv^ every, &c., that 
may be preferable, or even necessary to make the meaning sufficiently definite, or 
to show precisely what objects are meant. 

** He is engaged in SMoalations wMeh are very profitable,** might raggest that aU speea- 
latfons are Tory profitalue: lay, "in weoulaHona that'* '* He is a man who clieato every 



body,** may be understood to mean, laat xaBcality is the enential quality &t a man or of a 
geaileman : say, ** a man tkaL** ** It is the thought or sentiment which lies under the 
Igiired expression, that gives it its merit** Here no change could be made without ii^uring 



the sentence : which and that^ as here used, (though both restrictive,) veil show the sab- 
ordinake character of the middle clause, and the restrictive character of the last clause. ** I 
dotft doubt you* 11 Uke my friend, whom I have sent with a most trusty and faithful serv- 
ant, who deserves your friendship and fiivor.** This sentence is not so clear as it might be : 
had the author said, ^and who deserves,** the reference would have been clearly to 
''friend;** had he said, "iAot deserves,** to ^'servanU** 

? 81. That is often used as an aiyective or as a conjunction ; so that you 
must regard it a pronoun, only when who or which can be put for it without 
destroying the sense. 

Ex.—" Thati« man said that^* he knows your fiither." ** The ablest man that 
[who] spoke on the subject." ** The same norse that [which] I rode." 
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f 82. As is generally ft relatiye pronoun, when it is used after auch^ 
many J or game. 

Ex. — " He pursued sacli a course cu rained him/' ^^ He deoeiyed as many om 
trusted him." '* The daughter has the same inclinations at the mother.'' 

ASt at bottom, is perhapi a conjunction: bat since a relative must then be alirays snp- 
plied to complete the sense of the following dause, it may as well be parsed as a relative, 
t^ome grammarians maintain that it is nerer a relatlre, others, that it is always a relative 
after sueh^ many, or soms. The truth lies perhaps between the two extremes. A« is used 
la two different senses. It may recall the identiecU oltJects mentioned before, or it may pre- ^ 
sent only aimuar objects. When, by supplying the necessary words, the meaning would be 
changed, as should certainly be parsed as a relatire. ^ I bought, at the auction, such mules 
fis were sold— as many mules aa were sold" = I bought the mules Mot were sold— ell the 
mules that were sold ; but, ** I bought, at the auction, such mules as the mules were that 
were sold — as many mules as the mules were that were sold,** suggests rather that there 
were two distinct parcels of mules, or that I bought other mules than those which were sold 
at the auction. Obaerre also, that, above, some other relative can be substituted for as, es- • 
pecially by changing the preceding meh or cu many Into tAs, thom^ or alL So, ** He took as 
niany as he could get** = He took aU that he could get " He took such apples as pleased 
him.** ** She pUyed such tunes a» were called for.** " He was the father of all such as 
play on the harp and organ.** ^ As many as came, were baptised.** " I will oome at sueh an 
hour as I oau spare.** Bat when I say, *' I bought such mules aa yon have for sale;** **• We 
do not want such men os he is ;*' aa should perhaps be conddered a coqjanetion. In the last 
exam^e, if parsed as aTelative, it can not agree, as a predicate-nominative, with ha: we can 
not say, '* He is such men.** Locke, however, has the following sentence: " There be some 
♦ne-n whom you would rather have your aon to be, with five hundred pounds a year, than 
some other with five thousand pounds.** Whom is here used verv much like aa in the previ- 
ous example.— This latter sense of as is also analogous to that of than in such sentences aa, 
** I have more money than you have ;*' ** He wanted more than he got** In these sentences, 
than should never be parsed as a relalive, for it never expresses, when so used, the idenOftf 
sometimes denoted by aa. Most teachers, to avoid diflScult distinctions, deem it iMst to para« 
asy constmed after suoA, many^ or sams, always as a relative pronoun. 

i 83. The ooinponild relative pronouns are preferred to the simple 
ones, when the spe^er means to indicate more forcibly that he refers to 
an object considered as general or undetermined. Sometimes they are 
almost equivalent to the simple pronouns. 

Ex.— ^* Whoever [any person that] despises the lowljr, knows not the fioklenesa 
of fortune"— Who despises the lowly, etc. " Take tohiohever [any one that] yoa 
like.^' t< I>11 do whatever [any or every thing that] is right" ^* Who steals my 
purse, steals trash." 

These pronouns are parsed like the correspK>nding simple pronouns ; but, aa 
they never roter to a definite or particular objeot, they have rarely or never an 
expressed antecedent. The indeflnite ever or soever partly represents the ante- 
cedent, by being a sort of substitute for the indefinite adjective which must pre- 
cede the antecedent ; hence when the antecedent is expressed or supplied, the 
ever or aoever must generally be dropped; as, '^ Whoever cares not for others, should 
not expect their favor"— ^nv pereon who oarev not for others, should not expect 
their favor. Mher, trom denoting tiane indednitely, was naturally extended to 
place and iimey ana thence of course to dijfeeU, 



? 84. An InterroifaUTe pronoun is used to ask a question. 
Ex.—" Who came with yout" " What do you want ?" " Which is yours t" 

? The interrogative pronouns are who^ which^ whaty and their 
declined forms. 

! Each of them may be applied to any person or thing what- 
soever ; except who^ which is applicable to persons only. 

• ^. Who inquires for the name or some other appellation; and 
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when the name is in the questii>:i, it inquires for the character or some 
description of the person. 

Ex.—" Who wrote the book?" " WhoM glory did he emulate?" " Whom do 
yoa take me to be ?'' ' ^ Who was Blennerhasset ?" 

? 86. Which supposes the . name known, or disregards it^ but seeks 
further to distinguish a certain individual from others. 

Ex.—" Whieih of vou will go with me V " Whiek is the Governor f " WkUh 
is the tigress? Whidh mast I take? WUdk is yoar daughter ?" " Which is 
wluch?" 

? 87. What goes still further, and inquires into the character or occu- 
pation. 

Ex.—" What is that fellow ?»» 

Briefly, who seeks to designate; which, to distinguish; and whtU^ 
to describe. 

Ex.—" Who is that gentleman ?— Mr. Everett.— Whic^ one ?— Edward Everett.— 
What is he ?— An eminent scholar and statesman.*' 

Sometimes either who or what may be used in speaking of persons : but in most 
auoh instances, who is perhaps a little more respectful. 

88. When who^ which, or whai, occurs in a clause that is in answer or 
apparently in answer to the same clause used interrogatively, it is neither an 
interrogative pronoun, nor a relative pronoun in the sense of other relative pro- 
nouns; but, according to some grammarians, it is a responsive or an iTidefinite 
pronoun. It may, however, be oousidered a rdative pronoun; for it makes its 
ckiuse dependent as the common relatives da 

Ex. — Interrogative: " TTy^o broke the window ?" Reeponeive rela* 
five: " I do not know who broke it." — " Do you know who broke it ?" 

The following sentences illcuitrate the different uses of w^, whtohy and what:-^ 

Inteirogatlve. Besponsive Belative. Common BelatiTO. 

»»—»•' Do'A'SSr»to.Zff} H.ootkn.»them.n»to»m* 

Wd^ is the lesson ? I remember to/^A is the lesson. I remember the lesson whieh I redtedL 
What did he bay ? I know what he booght I admire what he bought 

H^ i. trothr SS!:.T«:*^e»A2f^th I^ ( T"* ■»• u,kat U tr... 

Hence, when these words are iaUerrogiUive pronouns, they must stand at or 
near the beginning of the question ; when responsive rdatvoe pronouns, the verb or 
preposition (uaualljr preceding) governs the entire clause, or depends on it ; and 
when common relative pronouns, It relates only to what is aenotea by them. 



? 89. The chief other words used occasionally as pronouns, are 
one^ oneself, none, other, another, each other, one another, and that, 
with their declined forms. 

Ex.—" Some one has said, * A blush is the color of virtue.' " " The best ones." 
" Several others.'' " One should not think too higbJy of onese^:' " The old bird 
feeds her young ones.'" " The brother and sister love each other,'' " The girls 
love one another?' " Wives and husbands are, indeed, incessantly complaining of 
sack othsr."~^ohMon, "Put the dozen cups within one another." ^^Mne [no 
persons] are completely happy." "The ^e of modest, industrious, and meritori- 
ous yeomanry is gone; ana that [the age J of pining, office-seeking aristocracy ia 
at hand." 

Dr. Whateiy writes ** oneself** in a form analogons to herss^t himself ^ aa4 better, I 
think, than ''one'e set/.'* 

6* 
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t 90, One often refers to mankind indefinitely, or to ft class of objects 
already brought to mind, or dbvious from the modifying word or words. 

! 91. JSkK^ oiher and one another are often called reciproccd pronouns. 
They have a reflexive sense, and represent the relation between any two 
of the objects as being that between any and every other two of the en- 
tire series. 

Some grammarians, bv suppling words, parse each of the foreffoing terms as 
two words, the first one m sppositioa with the whole groap, and the other as an 
objective ; as, " The two girls love rneh [one' loves thej o«*«r'» [one*]. But " The 
bad boys threw stones at otu anothetj" may mean, 4aeh one at the otMrty as well as, 
each otu at ike otker one. The Greek langnage expresses one another by one word, 
and the German also by one ine^arojtii^ word that is preoisely analogous to our 
phrase. 

" Wie zwei Flammen eieh eigreifen, wie 

Harfentdne in eimander Bpielen/*~-iSSsii2^. 
Here einander oonld not be parsed separately ; for ein in ander would be a soledsm* 

There are several other words, of the pronominal or definitive adjectives, which 
are also fhsqn^ntly parsed as pronouns, e8()ecially when thev refer custribnuvely or 
emphatically to what has been already mtroduoed. ''Tney fled; eome to the 
woods, and eome to the rWer." ** They had two horses eaeV^ " Peace, order, 
and justice, were all destroyed.^' *' I like neithsr,^^ ^ It will be best to consider 
such words pronounej when they can not be so well disposed of in any other way : 
but they are frequently parsed as pronoune or advert when they might as well 
or better be parsed as adjeeUvee* 

The last group of pronouns which we have considered, do not fall within any 
one of our three great classes of pronouns. If deemed necessary, they may m 
called reeiprocalf tndeflnite^ dietributhef or denumetraUve pronouns, aooording t» 
their Sense. 



! 92. In the place of a pronoun, we «nay frequently put a noun 

with the same pronoun, or with a word of the same class or nature, 

placed as an adjective before the noun. 

Ex.— *< Wh> is he f*— What pereon is he f *< Show me whU it is"— Show me 
what thing it is. " Which of the horses will you take ?*^— Which horee will you 
takef "1 will ride one horse to drive the otheref i. «., the other horeee, "The 
pleasures of vice are momentary ; thoee of virtue, everlastmg*'— The pleasures df 
vice are momentary ; thepleaeuree of virtue, everlasting. 

! 93. The pronoun is sometimes omitted. 

£x.~"'Tia Heaven [that] has brought me to the state [which] yon see." 
*^ There is the man [whom] 1 saw." [Thou] " Thyself shalt see the act." 

! 94. An antecedent may be supplied, when it is needed for the 

sake of other words, or even when it can be easily supplied, and 

without producing harshness. 

Ex. — ** Give it to whoever [any one that] needs it ;" or. "Give it to [anv pereon] 
who (ever) needs it." " Let such [jperfOM] as hear, take heed." [E$] ^'Wbo Uvea 
to iknoy, never can be rich." 

■ ♦ ■ " ■ 

Properties. 

t Nouns and Pbonouns have gendersy persona, nnm* 
bersf and eases* 

! 95. Pronouns agree with their antecedents, in gender^ permm^ 
and number. 
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Crenders. 

! The gender of a word is its meaning in regard to sex. 

? There are four genders ; the mciscuUTie, the feminine, the cam' 
mon, and the neuter. 

OuTDKBS meant originall.T kind» or «orto ; thence, hUtdt In referenee to mx ; ftnd th«iw«|fhe 9au§ 
tmAf&rm of word* u adapted to dtotinguleh ol^eetf in regard to eez. 

{ 96. The masculine gender denotes males. 

E^-Unde, father, son, g9YerQor, Mr. Bobertson, executor, dog, he, himself. 

t 91. The feminine gender denotes females. 

Ex.— Aunt, mother, daughter, girl, hen, goose, heroine, seamstress, she, heneUl 

! 98. The common gender denotes either males or females, 
or both. 

Ex« — ^Persons, parents, ohildren, oat, insects, I, you, they, who. 

? 99. The neuter gender denotes neither males nor females. 
Ex.— Tree, house, citj, heaven, beauty, body, size, manhood, soul, it, what. 
The neuter gender pertams chiefly to things, and to qualities or other attributes. 

Common gender of course does not imply common sex, bat is the character- 
istic of those substantiyes which denote living beings, without showing in them- 
setves whether males or females are meant, b^g equally applicable to both. 
The sex may, however, be sometimes ascertained from some other word in the 
sentence ; and then the words should be parsed accordingly. 

Ex. — " The child and his mother were in good health.*' Here ehUd is masou- 
Ivoe, as shown by hU, 

Some grammarians reject the ** common gender/' and wonld jwrae rach words as vcurenU 
flrimdt^ aa '*of the maioaline and feminioe gender," "of the mescaline or feminine gen<2 
'*of the masenline gender," or "of the feminine gender," according to the sense. I see no i 
objection to the term eommon gender, provided gmder and m» be not, as they frequently are. con- 
fonnded. They are distinct in meaning : gmder is a property belong^ to words only ; and wx, 
to oQfeds. 

t 100. Nouns strictly applicable to males only, or to females only, 
are sometimes used to denote both. This usually occurs when the 
speaker aims at brevity of speech, and when the sex is not impor- 
tant to his design. .The masculine term is generally preferred. 

Ex. — ^^Soraes are fond of green pastures;" i. «., Aor«ML and mwrea too. "The 
Jews are scattered over the whole world." ^^ Heirs are often disappointed." ** I 
saw geete and ducks in the pond." " The poett of England." But in connection 
with a proper name, only the appropriate term will harmonize in sense ; as, " The 
poet Homer;" " The poeteu Sappho." 

! 101. Sometimes animals are regarded as male or female, not 
from their sex, but from their general character — from having mas- 
culine or fcQiinine qualities. 

Ex.— "The Uon meets Aw foe boldly." " The/ac made hit escape." " The 
wider weaves A^r web." " The ^foc* smooths her feathers." "The timid hare 
leaps from her covert." " Every hee minds her own business." — Addiaon. " The 
atU is a very cleanly insect, and throwy nt of her nest all the remains of the corn 
on which she feeds.** — Id. Had thesd lees and ants appeared to Addison as un- 
interesting, ordinary things, he would probably have used " it" and " its ;" but 
their attracUm, amiable, and almost roHonal qualities made the adoption of the 
femine gender peculiarly elegant. 



iuiiiii gender." 
I see no Talid 
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! 102. So, inanimate objects are sometimes regarded bj the 
imagination as livinff beings, and have then a suitable sex ascribed 
to them. The objects, in such cases, are said to be personified^ that 
is, endowed with personal qualities ; and the nouns denoting such 
objects, may be parsed as masculine or feminine by personification. 

Ex.—" The »un rose, and filled the eaith with kia |?lory." " The moan took Jier 
station still higher, and looked brighter than before." " The boat has lost her 
rudder." "There lay the eUy before us, in all A«r beauty." ** Behold the Mom 
in amber clouds arise ; see, with her rosy hands ahs iMunta the skies."--Z«0. 
" Then Anffor rushed-nUf eyes on fire." — OoUina. See hie Ode on (he Paeeiont, 

? 103. A collective noun, when used in the plural form, or when 

it represents the collection as an aggregate or a whole, is of the 

neuter gender; when used otherwise, its gender corresponds with the 

sex of £e individuals composing the collection. 

Sz. — " Siz /amiliee settled on this riyer." " Every (feneration has ite peculiar 
ities." " The audience were much pleased." 

' 104 Some words may vary much in gender, acoording to the very differ- 
ent meanings which they have. 

Ex. — " A game at ball ;" " I saw no game in my hunt" " A brilliant geniue /• 
<< He has genweJ'^ ^' The same man ^Ao^woman £&a^— person ^Ao^— apple thoL" 

! The English language has three methods of distinguishing 
the two sexes. 

a. Bi/ different words. 

goose, 
lady. 



? 106. 

Bachelor, 

Beau, 

Boy, 

Boar, 

Bridegroom, 

Brother, 

BoU, 

Bullock, 

Cook, I 

Booster, f 

Colt, 

DrSie, 
Earl, 
Father, 
Eriar, 



maid, 

spinster. 

b^lle. 

girL 

sow. 

bride. 

sister. 

cow. 



\ 



hen. 

flUy. 

bitch. 

duok. 

countess. 

mother. 

nun. 



Ghinder, 

Gentleman, 

Hart, 

Horse, 

Husband, 

KiM, 

Lad, 

Lord, 

Male, 

Man, 

Master, 

Master, 

Mr., 

Milter, 

Monk, 

Monsieur, 

Monsieur, 



meoe. 



roe. 

mare. 

wife. 

queen. 

lass. 

lady. 

female. 

woman. 

mistress. 

miss. 

Mrs. 

spawner. 

nun. 

mademoiselle. 

madame. 



Nephew, 

Ba^, 

Bam, 

Sire, 

Sire (ahorse), dam. 



jilt. 

ewe. 
madame. 



Sir, 

Sloven, 

Son, 

Stag, 

Steer, 

Swain, 

Uncle, 

Wizard, 

Youth, 

Charles, 



yn^ffrn. 

slut. 

dauffhter. 

hind. 

heifer. 

nymph. 

aunt 

witch. 

damsel, ) 

maiden. ) 

Caroline, 



t 106. h. By difference of termination. 

Most words of this class are appellations of office, occupation, or 
rank, and the feminine generally ends in ess or trix. 

Ex. — ^Abbott, abbess. Add xss : Baron, heir, host, priest, count, poet, peer, 
prophet, tutor*, ma^ror, prior, shepherd, sultan*, deacon, giant, dauphm, pnnoe, 
(see Bules for Spelhng,) ogre, patron, god, (see Bules for Spelhng,) oit, Jew, hep> 
mit, archer^ viscount, author, canon, divmer, doctor*, tailor. Hebrew, Jesuit, 
regent, soldier, warrior. Change teb or iob iaUo tbess, ana deb into dbebs : 
Actor, doctor, arbiter, benefactor, auditor, enchanter, elector, instructor, chanter, 
songster, conduptor, embassador, hunter, mister, protector, traitor, commander, 
demander, detractor, victor, suitor, director*, proprietor, seamster, idolater, edi« 

^ * Words iqarked wtfh % star, have also some other form to denote the female. 
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tor, progenitor, fornicator, porter, piunter, orator*, mediator*, offender, solicitor, 
rector^ spectator*, creator, emulator, exactor, founder^ tutor, hnckster, sempster, 
inhabit^ minister, waiter, monitor, deserter*, inheritor*, inventor, competitor, 
'— ^ Gham/g^ tor vnio tbix: Administrator, execator, adjntor, testator. 



execnto] 



^. 



prosecutor, inheritor, director, arbitrator. Change skb vnU> besb: Adulterer, 
adventurer, caterer, cloisterer, nucksterer, murderer, sorcerer. 



Emperor, 

Negro, 

Governor, 

Votary, 

i^ttgle, 

Laanderer, 

Duke, 

lyrant, 

Pythonist, 

Anchorite, ^^^^^^ 



empress, ) 

emperess. ) 

negress. 

governess. 

votaress. 

tigress. 

eagless. 

laundress. 

duchess. 

tyranness. 

pythoness. 



WOSDS NOT so BBGVLAB. 

Carl, carline. 

Landgrave, langravine. 

Margrave, margravine. 

Palsgrave, palsgravine. 

Joseph^ Josephine. 

Tragedian, tragedienne. 
Chamberlain, chambermaid. 



Anchoret, 
Hero, 



heroine. 



Goodman, 
Widower, 
Lover, ) 
Love, )• 
Signore, 
Marquis, ) 
Marquess, ) 



goody, 
widow, 

love. 

aignora. 

marohionesa. 



Don, 

Infant, 

Tzar, 

Sultan, 

Augustus, 

Cornelius, 

George, 

Henry, 

Julius, 

Louis, 
John, 
Frank, ) 
Francis, ( 



donna. 

infanta. 

tzarina. 

sultana. 

Augusta. 

Cornelia. 

Georgia. 

Henrietta. 

Julia, ) 

Juliet, f 

Louisa. 

Joanna. 

Franoes. 



\ 107. When, for either sex, the appropriate term is so seldom 
used as to be uncouth, the other term may be preferred; and 
wherever there is a term for but one of the sexes, it may be used 
for the other, if necessary. 

! 108. Words derived or compounded from others, usually express 

gender in the same way. 

Ex. — ** Coheir, ooheire89 ; archduke, arehdiuihsu; grandsire^ arandam; land^ 
lord, landlad/y; schoolmaster, aehookniatresa ; sohoolooy, schoolgirl: merman, tntfr- 
maid; grand&ther, grandmother; step-son, sUp-daughUr ; peaoocs, ^MoAAt." 

? 109. c. By usinff a distinguishing word, 

Ex. — ^JStf-bear, «^bear; A«-^oat, «Atf-goat; iueft-rabbit, <2o0-rabbit; oocib-sparrow, 
%«ftrsparrow ; man-servant, maidservant ; male descendants, femaU descendants ; 
M". &rton, Mrs, Barton ; Jfr. Keynolds, Miaa Beynolds. 

! 110. For some very commoa objects we have a common-gender 
term, as well as a masculine term and a feminine. 

Ex. — FarerUf fiEither, mother ; child^ son, daughter ; person^ man, woman. 

t 111. Some descriptiye terms are so rarely needed to denote women, 
that they have no corresponding feminine terms, 

Ex. — ^Printer, carpenter, robber, baker, brewer, hostler, lawyer, fop, drummer, 
colonel. 

! 112. Others have rarely or never corresponding masculine terms. 
Ex.— Laundress, seamstress, brunette, coquet, jilt, dowdy, vixen, termagant, 
hag. 

Oenders of Pronouns. 

The speaker, and the person addressed, being mutually present, or generally 
known to each other in regard to sex, it was not thought necessary, in the forma- 
tion of speech, to make different pronouns for distinguishing them in regard to 
aez. The personal pronouns of the first or the second person should therefore 
be parsed aa of the cominon gender, unless the sex becomes mor<> definitely 
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known by some other word in the sentence. In the third person singular, how- 
ever, the different sexes are dUtlngoished bj personal pronouns adapted in gen- 
der to each. See p. 11. 

f 113. The pronoun it, usually regarded neuter only, is, I suspect, also of 
the common gender, when it stands for nouns of this gender, and sometimes 
when it denotes objects slightly personified. 

Ex.— «* The liu^ broke Us chain." " Tde chUd hu singed tit fh>ck." **The 
moute ran back when U saw me.*' '' Sleep never yisits sorrow ; when U does, U m 
a comforter." — ShaJceepeare, 

t 114. Indeed, it seems that the three pronouns he, $he, and it, may som^ 
times refer to objects without special regard to s^ ; he being preferred for what 
is large, bold, or preeminent ; sJie, for what is effemhiate or dependent ; and it, 
for what is small, unimportant, or imperfectly known. I think I have noticed 
this principle often, especially in onr mode of speaking of laboring animala and 
of peta 

Ex.— *< The dmkarU writhed hie lithe proboscis." ** The ewan with her beauti- 
ful curving neck." " The eea^irii with Ue wild scream." ** Ber young the par' 
tridge led."— .^rvant. in this last sentence, the other words make the feminiae 
pronoun preferable. 

♦ ■ ■ " 

Persons. 

t The person of a word shows whether it refers to the speaker, 
the object spoken to, or the object spoken of. 

f There are three persons; Xh^ first, the second, and the third. 

The word PCRftom is borrowed from fltege-pliiTlnfr, imd meimt oiteiiiAlIy meulb, cKonMim; 
adortf or ^pmUurM on the stage ; and thence la derired Its sense as nsed In grammar. 

T 115. The first person denotes the speaker. 

Ex.—**/ William Jonee here certify, that," Ao. ** I who command yon, am the 
general." ** Many evils beset ve ntoHaleJ*^ 

t 116. The second person represents an object as spoken to. 

Ex. — " ffenry, shut the door." ^*IHende, Bomane, countrymml lend me yonr 
earn." " thou Almighty God, who didst create this wondrous world." " Forbid 
it, Juetice.''^ **0 lAherty I what crimes are committed in ihy name 1" — Mad, Soland, 
When inanimate objects are addressed, they are of course personified. 

til?. The third person represents an object as spoken of. 

Ex. — ** The eitff is in a bowl of tnountaine,''^ "I have read WAeter*e r^^ to 
J9{xyiM." " I am the man whom yon wish to see." " To faXL is disgraoeM." 

The luuBing of tibs dUferent persons as shown shore, pnA^ SMond, and tMrd, is in aeoord- 
ance with the natural order of fall diaoonne ; as, ^^'IJaimAe Bennett certify to you^ WiUtatn 
Morrieon, that THmothy Flint is the legal oumer of this /arm.** It is aluo obrioas, that wo 
can refer, in speaking, only to ottrselTes, to sometliing spoken to, or to something spoken o£. 

t 118. When a noan comes after a verb to explain the nomina- 
tive, it is of the third person, though the nominative may be of the 
first or the second person. 

Ex. — "We are HiewUrona that will support you." "You are the penon 
wanted." "I am sherif of the county." ** We are ttrangere here." *• Yon are 
htroee:^ 

Btreon rather disappears (h>m the words eherif, titrangere, and htroee, as here 
nsed without an article. Sheriff, for instance, does not seem to denote the speaker 
as such, nor a person spoken of as such, but is simply descriptive somewhat lika 
an a4Jective. 
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? 119. A word used in fpeaXdng of one or ^ ft part of the perBom 

speaking or addressed, is in the third person. 

Ex.—** £toh ofM of us is Btadyiiif Aw lesson." " Everr ona of yon knows his 
datj." ^^Smne of von have lost Msir places.** (Speaking to a spelling-class.) 
^^Some of yon havie lost ytwr places,** sounds perbaps better to some ears ; yet the 
former is the correct expression aooording to prindple. 

t 120. The third person is sometimes elegantly nsed for the first 
or the second, 

Ek«— <<Tbe king is alwavs Willing to Ikten to the Just complaints of his sub- 
jects ;" for, <* I am always,'' Ao, ** Surely, my mother does not mean to marry ;ii6 
to such an old miser;** for, "Sorely, mother, you do not,** &c. 



JPerftops of prononns. 

t 121. The pronoans of the first person plural, fOBy our^ oun, etc., 
are used when the speaker includes others with himself; and some- 
times, to represent two or more persons as uttering the same thing 
together. 

Ex.—" Let w go." *« John. Mary, and I, must learn our lessons.'* " We, the 
people,** Ao.'^OimtUitiiiom ^tMU. S. '' Ws are goin^ the mountains.**— iiMsiir* 

t 122. The pronouns of the second person plural, yo», your^ etc., 

are used to denote two or more persons addressed, or one only with 

others included. 

Ex.— "My countrymen, I appeal to yott." " Jw boys may ffo and play.** "y&«, 
air, you were the bovs that threw rocks through the windows.^* " i^ mechanics 
[speaking to one only] are required to work only ten hours per day.*' 

! 123, Hence it is, perhaps, that vtt and you, as well as ihty^ 
sometimes refer to mankind generally. 



ultimately be established in all parts of the world?* 

{ When a pronoun refers to two or more substantives taken 
together, and of different persons, it prefers the first person to the 
second, and -the second to the third. 

Ex.>-"jA]a[8and I have lost war horses." <' Jamb and Ton have lost yom 
bsnes.'* 



IVnmbers. 

f The uaniber of a word shows whether the word refers to 
one object or to more than one, 

T There are two numbers; the singular and the;?/ura^. 
! 124. The singular number denotes but one. 
Ex.— Apple, knife, pin, grsin, lower, I, he, one, an, this, that. 

T 125. The plural number denotes more than one. 

Ek.— Apples, knives, grains, mioe, lowers, we, they, ones, these, thoe«. 
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? 126. Two or more singalars connected merely by and, are 
equivalent to a plural. 

Ex.—" John^ Jametj and Thonuu^ are studying"— The bop$ are atndying. 

? 127. Two or more objects viewed one by one, or separately, 
have words referring to them in the singular number. 

Ex.—" Every hkaxt beat hmnoB iit own bcmtows." " Neither Mabt nor Mab- 

THA has studied her lesson." 

! 128. A possession or attribute relating in common to seveml 

objects, should generally be expressed by a singular word. 

Ex. — " It was done for our «ai^," not wtkes. " Let them be content 'vdtb their 
2o^," not leiB, " Yon and I have the same jptn^MM, but different judgmenta.^ 

f 129. A proper noun, when pluralized, denotes a race or family, 

or two or more objects as having the same name or character. 

Ex.—" The Dixons and the Boltons." " The twelve Gaaara." ^^ Her ICarions, 
Sumpters, Sutledgea, and Pinkneys." 

! 130. Abstract or material nouns, as such, are never plural, ex- 
cept a few that have no singular form. 

Ex. — Pride, ambition, ^^W^t motion, duration, business ; gold, oopper, meat, 
hav, straw, spede, butter, older, beer, molasses, ivy, fire, snow, mud, water, flax, 
ailk, dust; ashes, oats. 

t 131. Sometimes they are pluralized to denote more kindt 
than one. 

Ex.— Diseaaes, fevers, vices, aan, wines, teas, cottons, silks, satins, taxes. 

! 132. Sometimes they denote two or more objects having the 

quality or substance, or else something as composed of parts. 

Ex. — Curiosities, slates, straws, timbers, prooeediogs, liberties, rights. " All 
the sisters are bea^tiiesy " The hsiohts of Abraham, at Quebec" " My marhUsJ^ 
" 1 had only a few coppers left." "I heard the waters roar down the cataract." 

! 133. Some nouns that denote objects consisting of tnfo parts, or 
conceived to consist of many parts or individuals, are always plural. 

Ex.— Tongs, scissors, lungs, embers, ashes, pincers, breeches, trousers, draw- 
ers, hose, bowels, entrails, intestines^ bUliaras, calends, idea, nonea, annals, 
arcnlves, clothes, i^oggles, snuffers, stairs, head-quarters, poetics, riches, victuals, 
assets, teens, matins, vespers, hemorrhoids, hyster^cs^ dreg<\, bitters, filings, 
remains, obsequies, nuptials, chops, spatterdashes, statistics, fblks, aborig^into» 
antii/oaes, mammalia, gralln, passerfis, sporad^s, regalia, paraphernalia. vetckeSy 
cattle, hustings, belles-lettres (bel-leVtr). Except, however, the class, furtuUH^ 
iswdry, hotierp, etc., which are singular. 

i 134. Sometimes such a word may be used in the singular number to denoto 
a part, or to denote the object as an individual, or to denote the entire ooUectiou 
as one thing. 

Ex.—" The left ktnff was diseased." " A stair ; a bellows ; the annal ; a valii- 
able statistic." 

i 135. Some nouns have the same form for either number, 

Ex.— Deer, sheep, swine, grouse, series, species, superfiaiea, eorpa, appantos^ 
meaua. 

? 136. A collective noun is plural, even when singular in fonn 

yet plural in idea. 

Ex. — " The American peopls are jealous and watohfhl of their Uibertiea.*^ 
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In a few instances, the same collective noun is nsed in both nambera in the 
same aentenoe, and perhaps not improperly. *< Each Hoit$« shall keep a ioumal ot 
Ub prooeedings, and from time to time pnblish the same, ezcoptinff sacn parte as 
may in £A«m* judgment require secrecy." — ConstUution ofths UhtUd States. '•*' There 
w a tribe in these mountains, who ar0.tt^T and more intelligent than the other 
Indians.'*— /rvin^. The first view refers to the whole ; and the other, to the 
individuals. 

! 137. Some nouns denoting animals, and also words of number 
preceded by a numeral adjective, are sometimes used in the sin- 
gular form to express a plural sense. 

£z«— " This creek abounds in trout and perch.^^-^Sxmlaring ExpediHon, To 
say, ** in trouU and jperchMj'*^ might mean different kinds. " Fowl and JUh for 
sale.'* ^^ Two pair; three dceen; three «oor«; Ave hundred,''^ Here the numeral 
a4}6etive seems of itself sni&oient to determine or express the number. 

138. Ihot and horsey in the sense of troops, and sail, in the sense of ships, 
are plural Sometimes carman and ^hot are plural : also head; as, " forty Aeod" 

? 139. In a word, the singular form of some words is some- 
times used for the plural form, though the latter may also be in 
good use. 

Ex. — "The/o«/ they come; they come."— ^y«w. "Where the heathen^ in 
their blindness, bow down to stocks and stones." — HAer. " All tnamner of evil.*' 
" To mould brick and bum them." " We have caught some ^A." 

"They had herrings and maokerela.''^ ^^Thnits and saimons swim against the 
stream." " Fowls and fishes^ " In scores and dosens.^^ ** By hundreds and 
ikousands,^^ " Cannons and musksts.'^^ 

! 140. In using the singular form, the mind dwells perhaps 
rather on the nature than on the number of the objects, — ou what 
is meapt rather than on how many are meant. 

t 141. The singular form and the plural sometimes differ in 

sense, or are different words. 

Ex. — ^Arm, arms (weapons) ; letter, letters (literature) ; pain, pains (care) ; oolor, 
colors (banner) ; means^ manners, morals, physics, ashes, 

! 142. Some nouns, though always plural in form, are considered 
to be either singular or plural, according as the mind conceives 
the thing as composed of parts, or as a single object of thought. 

£x. — News, odds, means, amends, alms, suds, mathematics, politics, ethics, 
physios, optica, mechanics, hydraulics, apocrypha, mumps, measles, rickets. ^' The 
meades bavx bsoken out tnick upon him." " The measles is sometimes a danger- 
ous disease." " There the different politics of the day webb oisoussed." ^^Foli- 
tios B an uncertain profession." " Can all that optics tbaoh unfold thy form to 
please me so?" — CampbdPs Bainibow. The tendency rather is, to construe such 
words plurally, except a few of the most common ones. Writers sometimes shun 
the doubtful construction, by saying, for instance, " The science of mathsmatios 
is"—; *^ Physical science isr . 

It is the sense rather than the form, that determines the number; hence mo- 
lasses, Jeans, <&c., are singulaT, though thev end in s. A noun that makes sense 
v^th a or an before it, or w after it, is singular; a noun that makes sense with two 
or those before it, or are after it, is plural. 

Hour tlie plural nnmber Is expressed. 

! 143. Most nouns become plural by adding a to the singular. 
Ex.—- Book, books; street, streets; hsAyhats; river, rivers; village, viUage^. 
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t 144. When « alone annexed, conid not be easily pronounced; 
and when the singular ends in t, o, u, or y, preceded each by a 
consonant, — the plural is formed by adding ^s, 

£x. — Church, ekurehM ; bench, beneket; blush, blushaa: miss, musts; atlas, 
atlases; isthmus, isUumuss; topajs, tapazss-f tax, taxes; alkali, a£kiZi«s: rabbi, 
rabbles; balOj haloes; negro, negroes; gnUfgnues; story, stories; 'Uhe fFmMda- 
po-M; the MissouH-es." 

i 145. Proper nouns, foreign nouns, and unusual nouns, are 
changed as little as possible, and hence often assume s only. 

Ex.— Henry, Henrys ; Tully, TuUys; Mary, Marys: Cleero, Cieeros; Sdpio, 
iS!0u»o« ; Nero, Mros, " The two Miss Foots." Teooalli (Mexioan temple), '* teo-^ 
eauis;*^ m^or-domo, ^^ major-domos,^^— JPreseoU* *^ The novel is f^U or o/ur, bya^ 
lohySf alsosj and noes." — Beeiew, And, owing to their foreign tinge, we still find 
in good use, cantos^ grottos, juntos, mementos, octavos, porticos, quartos^ solosy tyroSf 
eeros, in stead of eantoes from canto, grottoes from grotto, juntoes from junto, eto^ 
whicn are also coming into use. 

But when words of these classes are so familiarly known as to be easily recog- 
nized in almost any form, they are often pluralised like ordinary noons ; as, 2ur- 
ries, Senries, Martes, Ptolemies, Neroes, wMcs, noes, 

t 146. The following nouns change their ending into ves: — 

Beef, besves; calf, oaleesj elf, elves; halt hakes; knife, bnives; leaf, leave$; 
life, Uf>es; loaf, loaves; self, selves; sheaf^ sheaves: shelf, shelves; thief, thieves; 
wife, wi/ves ; wolf, wolves. Wharf has sometimes fpharves^K heavier word for pro- 
nunciation. Stajf has staves, when not compounded; but it should always nayo 
stafs, to distingmsh its plural flrom staves, the plural of stave. 

t 147. For forming the plural of some words, no general rule 
can be given, and they are therefore said to be irre^Uar, 

Man, men. Foot, feet. Ox, oxen. Cow, cows. L we. 

Woman, womien. Goose, geeee. Mouse, mice. Oow nas also kine. Thou, vou. 
Child, oliildren. Tooth, teeth. Louse, lice, the old or poetic plural. He, tney. 

The words ending in man, that are not compounds of man, are regular and take 
f ; as, German, Germans; taJisman, talismans; Mussulman, Mustuknans. 

t 148. Some nouns have both a regular and an irregular plu- 
ral, but with a difference in meaning. 

Brother, brothers (of the same fbmily), brethren (of the same society). 

Die, dies (stamps fbr coining), * dice (small cubes for gaming V. 

Fish, Jishes (individuals), Jish (quantity, or the species). 

Genius, genmses (men of genius), genii (spirits). 

Index, indexes (tables of contents), indices (algebraic signs^. 

Penny, pennies (pieces of money), penes (how much in yalue). 

Pea, peas (individuals— two or more), pease (in distinction from other vegetables). 

! 149. Most compound words are pluralized, by making plural 

only that part of the word which is described by the rest 

Ex. — ** Mouse-traps, ox-carts, brothers-in-law, sisters-in-law, billets-doux, 
courts-martial, aids-cle-oamp, oupftils, spoonfuls, coaohfhls, wagon-loads, com* 
manders-in-cijief, cestuis que trust." It is generally the first part of a compound 
word, that is descriptive, or is used in the sense of a prefix. 

! 150. When the compound word is a foreign term or other 
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phntte^ of which the descriptive part is not very obyiona, the 

whole word is generally plurali«ed like a simple one. 

Ex. — ** Piano-fortes, camera-obsoaras, aato-da-fes, oong4-d*-^Iiros, lonis-d'ora, 
flower<le-laoes, tete-a-tetos, ipse-dizitB, habeaa-corposea, adre-fiuuMeB*, jaok-ar 
lanterns." 

f 151. A few compound .words have both parts made plnral. 
Ex. — ^Man-servant, mm-tervantt; woman-servant, wamen-wrvanti ; knight- 
templar, ibii^JU*4em^2ar« (better, biUghti templar) ; ignis-fittans, iffne»/atui." 

! 152. A term composed of a proper name preceded by a 
title, is pluralized by annexing the plural termination to either, 
the name or the title, but not to both. 

Ex. — *'The IHstea Davidson; the Miss Browne; the Drt, Edmondson: the 
Menert. Harper." ''The MUses Warner."— iforrw and WilUs. '«The JiUiu 
Smith."— J?rya»<. "The Miss Bomeck9:'^Irving, "With reHoect to the Mite 
T^ompmne, or the JiUtet Ihmwwn, I am decidedly for the Jdiu ThomjMoiu,—Ar' 
noUr* Orammar: London, " Some persons woold say ths Miet Thompwnty others 
the MiMBi TAompaon: the former mode is clearly more in keeping witti the general 
practice of ttie langnage, and one*s leaning at first woold be toward it ; bat thoee 
who plame themselves on their aocnracy adopt the latter." — Ih. " From Duchesses 
and Lady MaHee^'—JPbpe, "I went to the Ladies BuOer:*— Swift. "May there 
be Sir leaac Nemtom in every seienoe." — WaUe* 

t 153. But when the title is Mrs.^ or is preceded by a nume- 
ral, the latter noun is always pluralized. 

Ex,-" The Mrs. WeU^ty "The two Mr. Barlow," "The two Miss SeotU 
had been gathering flowers."— /rtmi^. " The two beautifhl Miss GUtrhey The 
word Miea^ in saoh phrases, bears more resemblance to an adjective than to a 
noon : its use is similar to that of the adjectives in snch phrases as, "llie stingy 
old miser;" " The two stingy old misers?* 

! 154. And the title is always pluralized, when it refers to two 
or more different or separate persons. 

Ex. — "iV«. Brans, Edwards, and Johnson ;" **Mieete Mary and Jalia Harrison." 
In re^d to the plnral of names inv<dving titles, there has been not a little of di- 
versity in praetioe and doctrine. Some ahvays plnralise the title ; others, the 
name ; and a few vetitare to pluralize both. The prevailing custom is, I believe, 
not to plandizB that word of the term which the speaker means to ase as explana- 
tory or descriptive of the other. It would be an elegant distinction, and m the 
analogy of each plnrsls as teatj eilkif wineaj &&, to pluralize the title only, when 
brothers or sisters are meant ; and the name only, when the persons belong to dif- 
ferent fiunilies of the same name, — ^to say " tike Meset Browt^^ when the lilies are 
sistera, and " the Mtee Browne*'' when they are not. But as this distinction would 
flometimes perplex the writer in addressing persons whose &mily relations he does 
not know, it will probably never be adopted. To persons wishing a plain and 
poaitive rule, I woiud sav, Always pluralize the title only, when it is MUter, MUe^ 



or Bootor^ not preceded by a numeral ; as, " The 2£eter9, Morton ;" " The MUeee 
Diaeonf' ''The Drt. .R)lton(* ** Brt. Bolton » This mode of plnrslizing such 
terms will, I believe, intimately prevail in this country ; and I rather think it has 
the best right to do so. It is a law of our language to vary proper names as little 
as possible : some proper names can not well be pluralized ; many proper names 
have both the singular and the plural form, yet are singular in each, and mean dif- 
ferent persons. "Drs. Mott. Office," plainly denotes two men; but " Dr. Motts. 
Office,^ would probably be understood as denoting but one man. Besides, we 
always pluralize the title when but once used in speaking of several persons taken 
diatnbutively ; as, "The Messrs, John, and Thomas Wharton;'* "The Mssere. 
Newman and Pattenon;" "The Messrs. Branch A Co.;" "Jamea and William 
fiimms, £kqti4res ;** and, to add the strongest argument in conclusion, I would say 
that almost all the advertisements which I have seen— «t least thirty or forty— of 
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en^ent sehooli oondacted hv an aflsooiation of ladies or gentlemen of the sanM 

name, beffin with "The Mmst** , or, "The Musrs, , will reoooH 

menoe," &o» 

Our language has many words adopted from other languages. These 
usually retain the same plural in ours that they have in the languages 
from which they were taken. Some, however, take the English plural 
only; some, the foreign only; and some, either. No certain rule caa 
be given for forming such plurals, but the following may be of some 
assistance : — 

t 156. The termination us is changed to i; um or on, to a; i% 
to 68 or ides ; a^toce or ata ; and x or ex^ to ees or ices^ 

Those noaoB of th« following list, which have become so far nataraliied u to have also a rega- 
Itf plural like that of the naUyee, In addition to their original plaral, are dietingalsbed by Italiffk 

CSuings final ▲ SaroopVa^s, 

to M\ — Hlppopot^amas. 

Larva, Um^ on. to a:— 

Lam'ina, Anxmavculwfi^y 

Mao'ala, Arca'onm, 

Minu^tia, AutomfaiUm^ 

NeVula, OriUfriw,, 

Sincjua, Corrigen^dam, 

Bim'ia, Da/tam, 

B<K/ria, Leaidera'tum, 

Alumna, Efflu^vium, 

Alu'mina, Ejphem'eron, 

Arefna, Erux/mium^ 

Ibrmfula. Erra'tumj 

A to ata: — Gymna'twm^ 

DogmOy HerWrivmy 

Stigma^ Ms'dium, 

Mias'ma. Memoran^dum^ 

TJstoi: — Momenftumy 

Alamnus, Phenom'enon, 

Fceua^ ScTu/Uvm^ 

Fufifui^ Spec'ulum, 

OemtUj Stra'tum^ 

Ma^giis, Menfatruvm^ 

Ob'ulas, Spsctrum, 

PoVvpuSy Vin^eulwkj 

Stim'alus, Parue'lion, 

Cal'calas, Aphe^lion, 

Eobi'nus, Perihelion. 

Nau't'dus^ Is to Bs : — 

Nu'cleus, Axis, 

I believe the tendency is, to give the preference to' the English plural \m 
fiuniiiar language ; to the foreign, in technical or scientific language. 

f 156. Letters, figures, and other characters, are pluralized by 
adding '&'. 

Ex.—" The »V and nV in the first line." " By 6's and 7'b.'> " What mean 
those i 's and €'s ?" The apostrophe is used to prevent ambignitj ; thus, ** Grosa 
your €» and dot your i*«,'' is not the same aa ^^ Cross your t» ana dot your ia." 5» 
might mean 6 shillings or five times $. 



Amanuen'sis, 


Otdjuy 


Va'rix. 


Analysis, 


(ML, 


ExtowBs:— 


Antith'esis, 
Basis, 


au/atrix, 


P^Shj, 


Crisis, 


Mcfuix, 


Vortex, 


DisBi^esis, 


Ra^dix, 


Index, 


ElUpris, 


QuinoiMX, 


Caudez. 


Emphasis, 






O'a^is, 


Phdl'anx, 


phalan'gSs. 
laryn'gfis. 


Borea^is, 


JMfunx, 


Thesis, 


Beau, 


beaux. 




Cher'ub, 


ober'ubim. 


Praxis, 


Ser'aph, 


ser'aphim. 
stamina. 


Fascis, 


Stafm^y 


Di'esis, 


Tegmon, 


teg'mina. 


Metamor'phoa 


is, Legu'tnen, 


legu'mina. 


Synopsis, 


BandU, 


banditti. 


Paren'thesis, 


Virtu&eoy 


virtuo'st 


Hypoth'esis, 


CUsero'ne, 


cicero'nl. 


Syn'thesis, 


Litterateur'. 


literatt. 


Jfetrog/olia. 


Ge'nus, 


gen'era. 
Messieurs. 


Is to IDES :— 


Monsieur, 


Chrys'alis^ 


Madame, 


Mesdames. 


Ephem'ens, 


Mr. 


Messrs. 


Can^tharis, 


Igme-fatfurjey 
ma'tiis, 


ifrne8.&tn]« 


Epider'mis, 

A^phis, 

A^sis, 


hiatus. 


^^ 


apparatus. 
vertMrtnfis. 


Probosoia, 


BilletKloux, hUlets-douz. 
Malum prohib'- mala prohiWta. 


XtoGBs:— 


itum, 




Appendix, 
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Ifnmbers of Prononns. 

t 157. In editorials, speeches, and proclamations, we, our^ etc., 
are frequently used to denote apparently but one. 

Ex. — ** Wb trast these Bontiments will meet with approbation." " We believe 
provisions will be soaroe.'* ** W« shall not yield to our rebellions subjects.** 

This manner of speakinjB^ gives generally an air of modesty or authority to the 
assertion ; the speaker seeming to deliver his own sentiments as if they were also 
entertained, or ooold be enforced, by others as well as by himself. Let a writer in 
.an influential periodical sav, ** / believe there is an impending crisis in the money 

for ' ' * ■ 



market,** and who cares for or heeds his assertion f bat let him sa^, ** We believe 
there is an impending crisis in the monev market,'* and the expression will at once 
strike alarm and terror into the hearts of thoosands. The one is presented as the 
o^nnion of the writer only, the other as that of the commnni^. ^nt the palpable 
use of we for /, is, like some other politeness, unsupported by nature and good 
sense. Some one has said, that it is as If the person were ashamed to show his fiice. 
It is generally assumed as a veil of modesty, or to avoid " the ohai|^e of egotism.** 
Many of the greatest masters oi our language, namely, Johnson, Whateley, Web- 
ster, and others, have not been afhdd or ashamed to use the abhorred /. An 
author may sometimes use we^ not in reference to his party, or the world generally, 
but simply in reference to his reader as going along with him, — a sort of grandpa 
style ; but when there is no reference whatever to any others than himself, the use of 
tM for /may be more polite, yet it is certainly less correct. Authors often avoid the 
dilemma, by speaking of themselves in the third person. When responsibility or an 
tmen viable position is to be assumed, it is obviously more polite to use /than we. 

To the foregoing manner of speakiuff, ouree^ is peculiarly adapted, and it is 
sometimes used accordingly: but yourmf is strictly singular. " What then re- 
mains ! OuntHf:'— Pope's J)uneiad ; The Ooddess qf DuUnees, 

t 158. Fotf, youvy yourij etc^ are now singular as well as plural. 

** It is altogether absurd to consider you as exclusively a plural pronoun in the 
modem English language. It may be a matter of histcry. that it was origftally 
used as a plural only ; and it may be a matter of theory y tnat it was first applied 
to individuals on aprindple of flattery ; but the faet is, that it is now our second 
person singular. When applied to an individual, it never excites anv idea either 
of plurality or of adulation ; but excites, precisely and exactly, the idea that was 
excited by thou^ in an earlier stage of the hmgnage.'* — Lord Jefrey: Edinburgh 
Review. 

The Quakeriim of Manay and Broirn aeooants for ihelr partiality to Thou. 

t 159. When a prononn stands for two or mors nouns taken 
together, that are equivalent in sense to a plural, or when any 
one of the substantives referred to is plural, the pronoun must be 
plural; but when it refers to a singular implying more than one 
object, or to several singulars taken separately or individually, it 
must be singular. 

Ex.—" John and Jamee are studying their lessons.** " Neither the fcUher nor 
the sons ever surrendered their rights.*' *^Every one should have Ue own place.'* 
**A pereon should never be very sanguine in hie expeotatious.** 

! 160. Uach other applies to two only, or to pairs; one another^ 

to more than two. 

Ex.—" The brother and sitter love each other.^^ " Wives and husbands are, in- 
deed^ incessantly complaining of each ether.^^— Johnson. " Put the doeen oups 
wzthm one another.''^ " The several Indian (^i^s made peace with one aiwOiar.^^ 
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? 161. What^ in close connection with a plnra], is sonietiiiMi 
used in the plaral number. 

Ex.—*' We were now at the meray of wJuU arb galled CTerilIw.'^^7Vtto«b wt 
Meseieo, " I mnet now turn to the firnlte, or what appsab sn^ to m^^^'^-^Bffron, 

Oiher was formerlj sometimos used for others, 

AnoiheT'-^a/n other ; hence, singular. 

; None (no-one) is singalar or plural, and it is generally used for no and a 
noun. 

For more In regard to the Numberfl of Pronoiinfl, see page 8. Bee also pp. 178-9. 



Cases. 

f The cases are the relations of substantives to the other words 
of a sentence. 

f There are three cases ; the nominativey the possessive, and the 
objective. 

Some gntmmartani glre another case,— the independent^ or abeohtU ; but there eeems 
to be no more propriety In distingnlBhing this ease from the nominative^ than there would be 
in dividing the differentif gorramed objective cases into two or three c* 



? 162. The nominative case is the case of a substantive to 

which a predicate directly refers. 

Ex. — ** The moon sHiifBs beantifaUy apon the garden/' ^ John and Jamee as» 
PLAYiNO, but you and / abs studtino." " The murderer wab hanged.'* " J)ear 
ABB the recoUe(^ione of youth.'' *^ The mm of five thousand dollars was PAnx." 
The nominative can always be found by asking a question 'vnth who or what before 
the verb. " The river is deep." What is deep I The riwr. 

f 163. The nominative case is the case of a sulntantive that 
is Med independently or absolutely, or whose case depends on no 
otner word. 

'Ex.r^Independentlf: ^^John, you may go for some water." "Yon may 
recite, Jfory." " Mr» Preeuienty it is natural for man to indulge in the illusions of 
Hope." " Kise, fellow-men / our oountrjr yet remains." " Ye flowers that cluster 
by eternal frosts.^' " And Harry's ^A it fell away." "J9fe that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear." " Abeaiom / Absalom I my eon^ my son 1" ^^B^tation ! repn- 
tation 1 oh, I have lost it!" " And then she died, poor thing !" ^'Webster's DiO' 
Uonarvy Unabrideed." Chl{forma: what ean yon say about itl" "His bed and 
board! he never had any I" 

" The ielee of Greece I the ieles of Greece I 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung." — Byron, 

The etndent can observe, that the Italicized wwds neither govern other words 
nor are they governed by other words. Such substantives generally occur in ad- 
dresses or in exdamatioQs ; or, rather, they are used to direct the attention of soma 
one addressed, to what the speaker says, or else to draw attention to what the 
word denotes. Sometimes, as in the last example above, they imply that the 
epeaker's feelings are so enkindled by the contemplation of the object, that the 
flood of accumulated feeling bursts forth at once, and without an effort on his part. 

In the sentence, " Fiddle>sticks I who cares for what he thinks ?" fiddU-etieka 
is simply an interjection, because it is used as the mere index of a sudden emo- 
tion, and is not uttered to draw attention to the musical implements themselves. 

Abeolutely: ^^Shame being lost^ all virtue is lost. " / being sick, the busi- 
ness was neglected." " Flash following flash, we had but little hope." " The 
work being done, we went to the river to fish''— When the work was done, Ac. 
" His being & foreigner, was the cause of his defeat">--He was defeated because he 
was a foreigner. " No one was aware of his being a runaway ;" better, " No one 
was aware that he was a runaway." " To become a ependihrift, is ea8y"-P-A per- 
son may easily become a spendthrift. " To be a respectable preacher or dodor, is 
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words, Hole 7th may be applied m the lut t«ro examples : ** Mr datj, oonsidered 
«s being her instructor^ s^"^ [duty]. ** Hu nomluatiou, oonsidered as to be the hi^ 
ipV [nomination], &q. 

By carefhliy examining the foregoing examples, the student can observe that 
the phrases hiring Bubstantiyes us^ atnolately, are bat abridged expressions for 
elauaes beginning with wh&fiy iffhUe, tiohoe^ ieoausey or incumuch as, <fec ; and that 
when they are converted into daoses, they become nomMOtivet according to Bule 
1st or 7th. ^ 

The early tendency of oar langaage rather waa, to ezpreM fubttantives nsed ab8olnt«l7, 
hi the objective case, according to the analogy of Greek and Lathi ; and Milton wrote, ** flVm 
Cbatogl destroyed, or won to what may work bis utter loMk** But modern custom ia de- 
cidedly in fiiTor of the nominative. 

f A noun of the first or the second person, is never used as the subject of 
s verb. 

Ex.— « I William Sndth believe," &a "Children, obey your parents." J^ 
Ueve agrees with /, as its nominative ; and obey with j^, or you, understood. 



t 164. The pofunesslve case denotes an object to which some- 
thing belongs or pertains. 

The word in the possessive case may denote the originator, or the first 
owner, or the full owner, or a partial owner, or a temporary owner, or an 
intended owner, or the whole object comprising the thing possessed as a 
part. The other substantive may denote a material object^ a quality, an 
action, or a state. 

Ex. — " Irving's works ; Harper^s Ferry; my horse; my father; my country: 
my cup and saucer ; men's and Doys* boots for tMde here ; mv head; my suffenngs." 
.«*jFohirs brother — luppiness — haste — runniog-^sleeping." " Nature's gifts." ** He 
bought a place in B<H>ne's settlement, called Kemper's &rm." *^The master's 
slave and the slave's master." ** Ambition's rise may be virtue's fall." *' The lily's 
beauty." ** India's coral strand." ** John's head is laige." 

t 166. The possessive case of every noun not ending in the 
Boand of «, is indicated by annexing ^s, 

Ex. — ** Harry's slate ; the children's books ; Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress ; for 
the Atrides's sake." The '« is a contraction of the old possessive sign, m or w; 
as, *^ The ^n^ (Hvwne ;" " In widdowes habite." — Ofutuoer. 

! 166. To plurals ending in «, only the apostrophe (') is added; 

and to nouns of the singular number, ending in the sound of «, '« 

is added, but sometimes the apostrophe only. 

Ex.— "j8oy*' sports;" '' Mechama' Bank.^ '' GhaHeia affairs."— Pfwootf. 
"Louis's reign."— iftk»t^y. "Mr. Brooks's integrity."—^. EvereU, "King 
James's Bible." — &eo. P, Marah, " Brookes's translation." — Id, " Morris and 
WUlis's Office."- iir. R WiUU, "The title of PhiHips's dictionary."—,/: M^Wor- 
ecsUr, "Confucius't 
lus's and Euripide 

thenes's life."— /J. ^ 

Works."— Pop*. " Miss's tfne lunanfi."— 5t*r;M. "Adonis's death."— Jfr«. Browr^ 
ing. " In King James' Version."— 5. (?. White, " In the Countess's speech.' '— 
Id, " Bullions^ Grammar."— ^uZ2u»w. " Sanders' Series of Beaders."- /Siotn^iwv. 
" Bavies' Mathematics." — Dames, 

The phrases "For conscience' sake," "For goodness' sake," "For Jesus' 
sake," are rather idiomatic exceptions than fair illustrations of a general prinoiple. 
It has been said that the possessive « may be omitted, when each of the last two 
syllables of the possessive word begins with an unsound, and the next word also be- 
gins with an «-Bound ; as, " Augustus' speech." 
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In poeirj, when the singular ends in a hissing sound, the « may be used or 
omitted to suit the poet's convenience ; but in prose, I think it should gen- 
erally be used where it is omitted. If not too many hissing sounds come to- 
gether, and if the possessive s would not be too far removed from an accented 
syllable, it should doutbless be used ; and in other cases, of is probably always 
preferable. People do not hesitate to write, *' The horse's heels;'' '* The young 
prince's &ther." And, if sound is to determine the use or the omission of the «, 
1 can not see why many other words are less entitled to the « than such words 
as these. Few full possessives would be harsher or heavier than such pluml 
words as glasses^ carcasses, atlases, duchesses, actresses, A;c., which nobody hesi- 
tates to use when needed. Besides, the s is often needed to make the sense clear. 
"Watt's works" and "Watts' works" are intelligible only to the eye, and 
should be ** Watt's works" and " Watts's works." I can not concur with Dr. 
Bullions, in the propriety of omitting the s in written language, but retaining it 
in spoken. Let language be written as it is spoken ; at least, let us not intro- 
duce any more anomalies in this respect. 

A harsh possessive mav often be avoided by converting it into an adjective, or 
by using of. " A fox's tail"— A fox tail ; " Bunker Hill" is now more commonly 
used than "Bunker's Hill ;" and " Lucas Place" is quite as intellij^ible as ** Lu- 
cas's Place ;" " Hastings' trial" or " Hastings's trial"— The trial of Hastings. 
"Socrates's life and death"— The life and death of Socrates; " John's brother's 
wife's sister"— The siater of John's brother's wife. But " A summer's day" is 
not necessarily eq^uivalent to ** A summer day:" nor does of always imply posse*- 
sion ; as, " A sprmg qf dear water ;" " To nave some idea qf the subject." 

! 167, When two or more consecutive words, taken together, are 
used to denote but one possessor, or when the same object belongs 
to several in common, the possessive sign is usually annexed but 
dnce, and immediately before the name of the object possessed, but 
not always to the w6rd in the possessive case. 

Ex. — "William Henry Harrison's election:" "Her Majesty Queen Victoria's 
government ;" " The Bishop of Landaffs residence :" " At Hall's, the baker.'* 
" The captain of the Fulton's wife died yesterday." Here captain is m the posses- 



J captain of the Fulton's wife died yesterday." Here captain 

sive case, governed by fvife ; and FulUm m the objective case, governed by (^ 
Duke of Wellington's achievements." Here Duke of WeUington'e may be parsed 
as one noun, so also may Bishop (^ Landaf^SjAnd most such ex|>ressions. iBar- 
ton, Hutchinson, and Spotswood's store." Here Barton, Hutchinson, and apots- 
wood^t, are each in the possessive case, governed by store, " Barton's, Hutchin- 
son's, and Spotswood's store"— Barton's store, Hutchinson's store, and Spots wood's 
store ; or, Bartends and Hutchinson's are governed by store understood. 

The various sorts of terms or phrases that may denote possessors, and the best 
modes of expressing the sense or the possessive case wherever difficulties present 
themselves, may be briefly noticed as lollows : — 

MonosyUahUs ending with the sound of s, — ^s ; dissyUahles, — *s or of, 
rarely ' ; words of more syllables, — of, rarely ', or else «, when the last 
syllable thus formed is not too £eu: from tiie primary or the secondary 
accent. 

Ex.— " Sparks's Washington;" " Edwards's West Indies;" "The landing of 
Cornwallis ;^ " Euphrates' banks." 

Compound names, — sign to the last word, " Edward Everett's Works." 

Complex names, or single terms with single adjuncts, — sign to the 
last word, or use of; with adjuncts or compound adjuncts, — of. 

Ex.—" The Duke of Wellington's residence ;" " The Report of the Secretary of 
the Navy ;" "The wife of a member of Congress ;" " An Act of the Leueislature of 
the State of New York." 

Apposition, the two terms used like one name, — sign at the end ; prin- 
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cipal term, with explanatory part short, — sign to either, but not to both ; 
explanatory part long, or consisting of two or more nouns, — ^sign to the 
first, or use of, 

Ex.—" The Emperor Napoleon's grave ;" " At Smith's, the bookseller ;" " At 
Smith the bookseller's;" "Mr. Crawford's Beport, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury;" better, "The Report of Mr. Crawford, the Secretary of the Treasury ;" "The 
psalms of David, the king, priest, and poet of the Jews ;'* " From the death of Ed- 
ward the Third to the reiifn of Qaeen Elizabeth ;" " The residence of Qeorge Clin- 
ton, ex-governor of New York, and vioe-presideat of the United Statea." 

Series of terms^ and common possession, — sign to the last term ; but 
not common possession, — sign to each term. 

Ex. — "Bolton, Dixon, and Glover's farm;" "Bolton's, Dixon's, and Glover's 
farm." " Bolton, Dixon, and Glover's farms,'' rather implies joint or common pos- 
Bession. " Bolton's, Dixon's, and Glover's furms," implies that each man owns two 
or more &rmfi. 



? 168. The object! Fe case is the case of a substantive used 
as the object of a transitive verb or of a preposition. 

Ex. — "Mary pluokbd a fresh nwe." "I saw Mary pltjokino a fresh rase." 
" Mary went to plijok a fresh ro««." " A clear stream from the mountain flowed 
DOWN the vaUey.'*^ " Whom do you see?" "I saw him ffathering a^fe*." "I 
came to heab aim, or wrrn the expectation of heabino him,^ The word in the ob- 
jective case can be readily found by asking a question with tphom or what after the 
verb or preposition. Thus, " The soldiers carried their bleeding companion to the 
river." Carried whom ? Companion, To what ? Jiiver, 

i 160. The object may be a verbal noan, or consist of an entire 
phrase or clause. 

Ex. — " My brother likes to study, but I like rwnnvna and jumping better than 
atudyimg." " He knew to hwUd the lofty rhyme." " You do not consider how 
UMe mostpempie care for what ienot to thmr irUerest.'^'* " I ordered th^ horee to be^ 
brought." To determine whether a verb followed by a clause or a phrase is transi- 
tive, we must consider whether a noun or a pronoun put in the place of the phraae 
or oiause, would be governed by the verb or preposition. '^ 

As an entire clause may be the object of a verb or preposition, so may an 
entire phrase boginnuig with a substantive followed by an infinitive. The 
governing word does not govern the noun or pronoun alone, yet it has sufficient 
influeoce over it, as a part of its object, (a part otherwise uncontrolled,) to de- 
termine its case ; and Ms inflttence is sufficient for the application of Rule 4ih 
or 5th. 

Ex. — " Let me finish the problem," " I desire you to go," " I supposed him to ^ "■ 
bsy&ur brother," "He commanded ths horse to oe brought." " One word is too 
often profaned for me to profane it." 

The effort has been made several times, to implant from the Latin Into the English, 
a Rale for ^Hhe subject of the infinitive;'* but most grammarians have discarded the . 
innovation without even deigning to give it a critical notice or a formal rejection. I too in- a'* 
dine to reject it " Rule XL The infinitive ha« sometimes a subject in the ol^ective case." — . 
Butler's Orcmvnuxr. Oiutbotions :— 1. The English langui^ never aUows an object before 
an infinitive, unless there is at the same time a governing Word before the object ; but 
the Latin sometimes allows an in$raneiti^oe verb before such an object, and therefore di/- "^ . 
fers from our language, and requires a Rule for the subject of the infinitive. We can say, 
" Chindeo te valere ;" but not, "I rcgoice thee to be weU." 2, Though Mr. Butler's few ex- 
amples are plain and plausible enough, as examples made or selected for a Rule uRually are, 
yet it is impossible to tell, in every instance, whether the object should be parsed as the 
** subject" of the infinitive or as the " object" of the preceding verb. 8. The participle has 
sometimes as good a right to such a subject as the infinitive ; thus, ** I saw the sun rMe" 
and ^ I saw the sun rising** differ no more than ** The sun rises** and *•*• The sun is rising** 

? 170. A passive verb, since it converts its object into its subject, 
can not have an object / 
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? 171. A few verbs may have two different objects at once, pro- 
vided they can govern them as well separately. 

Ex. — "He asked me a question^^—*' He asked me" and "He askodaqnefl- 
tion ;" but " He ^ave me a question," is not equivalent to " He gave me" and ^* He 
gave a question." 

When a verb goveruing two objects is made passive, either objecti bat not 
both, may be made the nominative. The other object remains in the objective 
case ; but as a passive verb can. not govern an object, the other object, if it de- 
notes the person, is governed by a preposition expressed or understood ; and ^ 
it denotes the thing, it may be referred to Rule 6th. 

Ex. — "My mother taught me arithmetic"— I was taught arithmetio by my 
mother, or, Arithtnetio whs taught (to) me by my mother. Ohseroe the differtniQ$: 
" James struck him^ a bUyw^'^^"* " James wrote hvm^ a letter*]'^ " James caUed hum* 
hiB/nend\^^ 

? 172. The objective case is the case of a substantive used 
without a governing word, and limiting or modifying like an ad- 
verb or adjunct some other word. 

Ex. — " I do not care a straw P^ Care not how muohff "The wall was 1800 
feet Jong, and 40 feet high." How long ? how high ? " It was richly worth a eio^ 
W." Worth how mucTi! " We went A<ww." Whither? " The slippered pan- 
taloon, a world too wide." — Shdk, How much too wide ? " He is head and heels in 
debt." To what extent? "She walks [like] a ^ueen.^'' " Now he trim a iiay. 
and now he struts a lord^ — Pope, " He wore his coat cloak faehioiiy How f 
"He is nothing too ^ood for such conduct," " I was taught grammar,^'* Taught 
as to what ? Sometimes a substantive may be referred to the foregoing principle, 
or parsed at once as an adverb. Some grammarians prefer to consider such ez< 
pressions 6ilipti<»I, and to supply a preposition, wliioh can generally be done with- 
out straining the matter very rar. 

? 173. There are expressions, however, obviously elliptical. 

Ex.—" Dr. Rush, No. 840, Pearl Street, Philadelphia, Penn."— Tb Dr. Bosh, 
(U No. 840, on Pearl Street, vn Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania. "Jan. Ist, I860"— 
On the first day of Januajy, in the year 1860. " Ah me I"— Ah, what has hap- 
pened to me ! So, " i/^ miserable !" <Hr else it may be considered simi^ a Latin- 
xsm, used by Milton for the nominative absolute. 



Same Case* 

? 1*74. A substantive that does not bring another person or thing 
into the sentence, and is used merely for explanation, emphasis, or 
description, must be in the same case as the one denoting the person 
or thing. 

Ex. — " CoMPANT, villainous eom^any^ has been the ruin of me." " I Joseph 
Walter, a Justice of the^peace, certify," <fec. " Oortbs, the conqueror of Mexico, 
was a on .. .. ^ . ^r . . ,. .,r«. ^ 



Et brave man^ " iT also /, am an AmerieanJ'^ " The Emperor Na^hieon^B 
grave." " This book is John's, my classmate,'*'^ "It was /." " We will go o«r- 

^ « cc mu J v:-^ r^^^ » .. «. ^ ^^^j^^ j^jg ^^^^ ^ j^^ ,, 

) substantive nuiy be called 



w?w«." " They crowned him hma.^'* " His purse was wealthy his word a Jcwki." 
' Will sneaks a sorivenery an exceecung hnaoe. The one subatani 



tta principal term ; and the other, the explanatory term, 

? 175. Frequently, the explanatory terra is predicated or assumed 
of the other, by means of some neuter, intransitive, or passive verb. 
The explanatory term is then usually called a predicate^substantive. 
The verb, if any other than be, shows how the title or character- 
istic is acquired or made known. 

Ex. — " The world is but a staae^ and all the men and women [are] merely ©ftiy- 
ir»." " My friend was appomted judge.'*'' " Tom struts a soldier.'*^ " The soMiera 
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Bent a petition requesting him to become their Imder-^^ petition for him to become 
their laader,^^ Saoh a predicate-eabstantive after verbe not finite, ia in the nomi- 
uative case whenever tnere is no preceding object to oontrol its oaae. 

! 1*76. When not attached to the other term by means of a verb, 
the explanatory term is said to be in appoHtum, and is called the 
appositive. 

Ex. — *^^ WsBSTEB, the orator and statuTnan, was reUted to Webster the Uxi- 
eographer:' '* At Smith's, the hooktOitr:' "• A firth, or /rUh " '' As a staUmat^ 
he bad great ability." 

Predication and apposition are fundamentally the same. When the explana- 
tory term is predicated, it seems to be first made known that such an attribute 
belongs to the person or thing. Afterwards we use apposition ; or when the 
attribute is already well known or ea$tily perceived, and we wish to assert some- 
thing else. Thus, " Mr. Jones was a saddler, but now he is a merchant" After* 
wards we may say, " Mr. Jones the merchant, is a bankrupt ** 

? Apposition frequently enables us to distinguish different per- 
sons of the same name, by means of their profession, occupation, or 
character. 

f 1*77. Sometimes two objects follow certain verbs: the one 
simply denoting the person or thing; and the other, as affected 
by the act. 

Ex.—" They named her Mary?'' " They elected Urn Uayor?^ 

That the latter BabstanUre ia rather In apposltioa with the former than governed by the 
Tiprh, seems evident to me from the following consideration : ** They named her Mary*' — 
Make her the nominative, and Murii at once becomes a nominative too, so as to agree with 
it; as, '*5Ae was named Sfary.^ Bnt, ** Ho taught me grammar"— Make me the nomina- 
tive, and grammar still remains in the ot|)eotive case ; as, ** J was taoght gnantmar.** 

? 178. The explanatory term sometimes precedes the other, or 
the verb. 

Ex.— "CaiW of the Sun, refulgent Sumtner cornea." «* Who is he ?" " A man 
he was to all the country dear.'' '* Who is his friend T' This last is an ambiguous 
expression. If friend is the explanatory term, the sentence means, " Is any one 
friendly to him t has he anv Ariends at lUl ?" if ttho is explanatory, the meaoinff 
18, «« What sort of man is his friend ?" 

t 179. It IB not always necessary that the explanatory term should 

agree with the other in any thing else than case. 

Ex.— "Oar UberUes, our matest hUeeitM, we shall not ffive up so easily." 
*' His meat was locusts and wild hm^y.'' ^^ Eyes was /to the bund} and /set to the 
lame." 

? 180. The whole is sometimes again mentioned by a distribntiye 
wordy or by words denoting the parts; and sometimes the separate 
persons or things are summed up in one emphatic word denoting 
the whole. 

Ex. — "They bore each a banner." "The wosoe pleasure and pain.'''' "The 
two love each [loves thelother." (See Pronouns, p. 100.) " Time, labor, money. 
dU were lost." Or else Kule 7th may be applied to time, labor, and money, end 
Bnle 1st to aU. 

" But those that sleep, and think not of their sins, 

Pinch THBK, arms, tegs, hacks, shoulders, sides, and shinsJ*^ — Shakespears, 
To this head, also such ezpresmons as " The stars disappeared one by one," 
" Tliey perished man by man," may sometimes be more properly referred.— See 
Adverb, p. 208. 
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? 181. The principal or the explanatory terra may be any ordi- 
nary noun, a verbal noun, a pronoun, a phrase, or a clause. 

Ex. — " Miuioj sphere-desoended maid.''* ^'It was my pride I to govern jastlv." 
^^Promising is not paying.'''' '•''It is an admitted trutk^ [that hmesty is ths hegt 
poUoy.'' ''Who IB her ''"EhevktoM, \ 'not at alPyiaaa idiom.'* "Our doom ib^ 
* jEurth to earth, and dust to duei r" "I reeohed to pay as J go, — a resolution which 
I liave ever kept." 

f 182. The explanatory term is sometimes cut off from the other 

by a governing word, and may then be different in case. 

Ex.—" In the month of Seotemher** ** Yonder is the city of 8U Louis,** " He 
was sent with ns for a guide.*^ " I hart miyse^.** 

? 183. The explanatory term is essentially an adjective element 
Ex. — "He was a *«•<>"— He was heroic. " Every heart was y<?y"— Every heart 
was joyfuL " They caUed him a patriot /" " They called him patriotic?* ''Slug- 
gish in youth, he," «&c.— A sluggard in youth, he, &o. 



Cawes of Proaiouus. 

For the Dedenaloa of Pronouns, see p. 8. 

f Ours, yours, hers, and theirs, should always, and mine and thine 
should generally, be considered equivalent to the other possessive 
pronoun and the name of the object possessed, and then be parsed 
accordingly. 

Ex. — " He ate his apple, you ate yours [vour apple], and I ate mine** [my ap- 
ple]. Yours is not ^overnea by a noun understood, for the noun oould not be put 
after it; but it is equivalent to your and a noun. 

In familiar language, these words are sometimes used in a peculiar idiomatio 
way : thus, " This law of yours," may mean, " This law of your laws ;" but, " This 
head of yours," " That father of yours," " This poor self of mine," are not equi- 
valent to "This head of your heads," "This father of your fathers," " This poor 
self of my selves." Perhaps we may, in parsing, treat such phrases thus : " This 
head of yours** '^" This head of your possession ;** or in some other similar way. 

! 184. Before vowel sounds or the aspirate h, mine and thine are 
sometimes preferred, in the solemn style, to my and thy. 

Ex.—" Blot out all mins iniquities."— -Biftfo. "^Thms altar."— WhUtier. 

! 185. The compound personal pronouns are used only in the nomi- 
native and the objective case ; and for both they have the same form. 

f 186. To express emphatic distinction in the possessive case, we 

use the word own instead of self or selves, 

Ex. — " Let every man attend to his own business, and every woman gossip 
about her own faults." " Selfish men always take care of themselves, and ihgir 
own property." 

? In the objective case, the simple pronoun is sometimes used for 
the compound, especially in poetry. 

Ex. — " I thither went, and laid me down on the green bank." — Milton. " I set 
ms down a pensive hour to spend." — Goldsmith. 

It is worthy of notice^ that the oompoand pronouns of the first and second 
persons take the possessive simple pronoun ; and those of the third person, the 
o^^etive. 

t Who and which are declined, and have the same form in both 

numbers. 
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f 187. Whose may be used as the possessive ofwhieli or tkat^ when 
needed. 

^ Ex. — ** A party toAoM leaden are cormpt"— A party qf which the leaders are 
corrupt. ^* It is the same man whote horse we oaognt.'* 

? 188. What^ that, and (w, are used in two cases only ; the nomi- 
native and the objective. 

? 189. What is never changed in form. 

? 1 90. What, used as a common relative pronoun, and other ex- 
pressions of the same kind, may have a twofold oonstmction in re- 
gard to case. 

{ This is the substance of Rule 8tb, which applies to wJiai^ its compoundSy 
to some nouns preceded by such adjectives as wha;t or which^ and to any otiier 
relative whenever (he sense requires two caseSj and the fobm of the word does not 
present UJrom being adapted to express both. 

Should Rule 8th teem a peeuliar one, we answer that it apidies to a claM of peculiar ez- 

Sreesiona. There is not room here to present an array of arguments In favor of our position, 
nfftce it to say, that we endeavor to accept the language, so far as possible, as we find it ; 
and that what sneh expressions were in former or ancient times, is no proof of what they are 
now. There was a time when every steamboat-engine had a balance-wheel, but now the 
water-whe^ performs the office of that wheel too ; ind who would think of putting a balance- 
wheel into a drawing of such an engine, when the wheel is no longer needed or used? Be- 
tddes, the kindred words, wA^n, toA«r«, and whiU, are nsually parsed as modifying a word in 
each of two different dauRes ; and participial noun9 are frequently parsed as pfenning a 
double office. Furthermore, the parsing is much simplified. 

{ 191. When wTiat is interrogative or responsive, it is needed in but one case, 
depending in oonsCruction on some word in its own clause. When the form of 
the relative prevents it from fumishmg two cases, it must take the form required 
for its own clause, and a suitable antecedent must be supplied for the other 
clause ; but then the ever or soever must be omitted. See Compound Rela- 
tives, p. 98. 

? Remember, in parsing, that the antecedent never relates to a word 
in the relative clause, but frequently refers to one beyond it. 

Ex.—" The boy who trifles away his time, will be wretched in manhood.'' Boy 
is in the nominative case, not to trifieSy but to vnU be. 

192. One, other, and afiother, are declined like nouns. 



EXERCISES. 
Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Ihrse the nouns and the pronouns: — 

1. 

A fisherman's* boat* carried the passengers* to a small island*. Napo- 
leon Bonaparte defeated the alhes at the battle of Austerlitz. ^ Milton's 
Paradise Lost and Young's Night Thoughts are great poems'. Fifty painted 
Indians from Minnesota went down the Mississippi, on the Black Hawk. 
Education exi)ands and elevates the mind. Religion refines and purifies 
the affections. Spices are brought from the East Indies. 

2. ■ 

I will use John's book, and you may use Mary's. Great hypocripy 
characterized a part of Louis XI V's reign. John's wife's sister is in town. 
I have read Charles de Moor's Remorse, and the Introduction to LoomisV 
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Legendre's Geometry. The literati of Europe are fomous for profound eru- 
dition. Mexico lies between the Pacific Ocean* and the Gulf of Mexico^ 
The little company then sailed to the Assores. I have just heard a lecture 
on the useful*. Rome from her throne of beauty ruled the world, llie 
clouds^ dispersing, we renewed our journey. Scotland'! there is magic in 
the sound. 

Prefer, my son", the toils of Hercules, 
To daUianue, banquets, and ignoble ease. 

8. 

I* will never forsake you*. We should always prefer our* duty to our 
pleasure. He is not content with his situation. I seated myself next**' to 
the window. Joseph bought the book for himself* * •. Man*! know thy- 
self* * * ; all wisdom centres there. The Indians often paint themselves. 
The party reposed themselves on the shady la ^n. 

4 

The poor widow lost her* * • only son. John and James know then* * » 
lessons. Neither John nor James knows his* • ■ lesson. Where confidence 
has been destroyed, it seldom revives. The deer waved its branchy head. 
It is wicked to scoff' at rehgion. It is too early for flowers. It happened 
on a lovely summer's day. It rains. It went hard with him. She is 
handsome, and she knows it*^\ My heart beats yet, but hers^ I can 
not feel ! 

6. Antee4dent Bapresaed. 

The man who®** neglects his*** business, will soon be without busi- 
ness. ITiat* man is enslaved who can not govern himself. How beautiful 
are yonder willows, which overshadow the little river ! Sarah has plucked 
the prettiest rose that* * * bloomed in the garden. The traveler described 
very accurately such things as he remembered. She has already as many 
troubles as she can bear. The sister has the same traits of character as' 
her brothers. 

«. Antseedent not Es^preated. 

Many blessings has the world derived from those whose origin was 
humble. Assist such* as need thy assistance. Who* has not virtue, is 
not truly wise. I saw whom* I wanted to see. I love whoever' loves 
me. Whoever* violates this rule, shall pay a fine. Whomsoever* you 
send, I will cheerfully instruct 

T. 

I remember what" was said. He reads whatever* is instructive. Fops 
are more attentive to what* is showy, than mindful of what* is necessary. 
Whatever purifies the heart also fortifies it Whatever he found, he took. 
Whataoever he doeth, shall prosper. Whatever money* I had, I spent 
Conscience wakes the bitter memory of 'what' he* was, what he is, and 
what must be, 

8. 

"Who* first crossed the Alps? — ^Hannibal*. What constitutes a State? 
My countrymen, oh what*" a fall was there ! What* means this martial 
array? Which belongs to you? Do you know 'who' said so? 1 know 
not who said so. Who can tell "whom* he 'meant? What' is it* that*** 
you want ? I never heard what' it was that brought him here. What 
country is better than ours**? — ^None*. Which man was hurt? What** 
man* but enters, dies. Take whichever horse* you like. On whichsoever 
side we cast our eyes, we saw nothing but** rums. 
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9. 

Gentle reader, whoever^ thou* art, remember this. I believe no other 
author whatever*" would advance the same doctrines. I tell you what', 
my son, those friends of ours have forgotten us. My son, whatever* the 
world may say, adhere to what' is right. Whatever you undertake, do it 
well Whomsoever he finds, him he will send. 

10. 

She took the good ones, and left the others. None are perfectly good. 
Mankind slay one another in cruel wars. They deemed each other* 
oracles^ of law. Pity from you is dearer than that from another. Who 
18 there to mourn for Logan ? Not one. 

11. 
Johnson the doctor^ is a brother' of Johnson the lawyer'. Wait for 
me at Bamnm's, the barber. Shakespeare lived in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. The Misses Lewis are amiable young ladies. Messrs.' Lucas* and 
Simonds* are bankers in St. Louis. Ah I Warwick, Warwick, wert thou 
as we are. The Spanish general presented the young prince to them as 
their future sovereign', and as the true heir to the Peruvian sceptre. My 
wife, the sweet soother of my cares, fell a victim' to despair. The inferior 
anixnals are divided into five classes ; quadrupeds', fowls, fishes, reptiles, 
and insects. Officer, soldier, fiiend, and foe, were all* shoveled into a 
common grave. It was I, your friend, that** became his protector. He 
led the troops himself. She is modest and virtuous ; [and modesty and 
virtue are] quaUties ever to be esteemed. 

12. 
And all our knowledge is ourselves* to know'. ** To be good is to be 
happy," is a tmth' never to be forgotten by those commencing the jour- 
ney of life. Far other scene was Thrasemen^ now. This life is Sie spring- 
time of eternity, — ^the time to sow" the seeds of woe or the seeds of bliss. 
She walks [has become] a queen. Queen' of flowers the fair lily blooms. 
Now, what' is your text ? I see you what' you are. Whom do you take 
him to be ? He made us wiser*" — ^made us walk" — made us scholars'. 
An elm, says the poet Holmes, is a forest waving on a single tree. Such a 
one* as' I was, this picture presents. Death is the wages of sin. That 
Louis l£iy was crafty, does not make him a great ruler. 

See the blind beggar* dance*', the cripple sing, 

The sot* a hero', lunatic a king. — P^, 

13. 
Friends', * Romans', countrymen'! lend me your ears. — Shakespeare, 
Toung ladies, put not your trust in money, but put your money in 
trust— 0. W. Holmes, 

His praise, ye^ winds*^, that from four quarters blow. 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines. — MiUon. 
My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me. — Cowper, 
To arms! they comel the GreekM the Greek ! — HoMeck, 
" Gome bade! oome back I" he cried in grief, 
" Across this stormy water j 
And ril forgive your Highland chief, — 

My daughter! oh, my daughter!" — CampldL 

6 
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u. 

The sun having risen, we began our journey. 

Bonaparte being banished, peace was restored to Europe. 

Forth he walked, the Spirit* leading and his deep thoughts". 

He* being a boy^, the tidians spared him. He', being a boy', was not 
killed. 

Her wheel at rest, the matron thrills no more 
With treasured tales, and legendary lore. — Rogers. 

To be a great historian, is easier than to be a great poet. 

His being a foreigner, should not induce ns to underrate him. 

16. 

The sailors, in wandering over the island, found several trees bearing 
delicious fruit*. I forgot to tell* [to] him the story. Boys like to play*. 
I was about to express* my opinion, when he spoke to suggest*' to me to 
remain* silent I can notpermit him* to go". He taught us* arithmetic*, 
reading*, and writing*. He taught us to cipher, to read, and to write. 
He was taught to walk*' on the rope. The horse I bought, is five years 
old. We were taught arithmetic, reading, and writing. The profit is 
hardly worth*" the trouble*. The Atlantic Ocean is three thousand miles 
wide. 

(o.) **Loomi;f8^ limits the meaning, not of ^^Oeometry^'" \mt of ^^Legmtdre'a Oeonuitrff.*' 
(&.) *'Herb"=her heart, (c.) "A«" is the object of Aaw, understood: when the goveroing 
word is expressed, ** as" should be tJuii. (</.) "SttcA" =«uoA peraont. («.) " What he vku" 

' ' ■ " ' * theob^ 

seaeh 

.... „ . ^ ^M." 

as here used. Is nsnally parsed as a pronoan ; but it may perhaps be as well considered an 
adjective. (A.) ^^Thaff* properly refers to **/£" as its antecedent (t.) Not Rale VII, for ea«h 
subsequent term is meant to be more comprehensiye. ( j.) Rule VII may be applied to either 
word ; but some grammarians think, better to ^, as being the strengthening word, (ib.) A 
noun is never the suUect of an imperative verb ; and a pronoun is the subject, only when it 
comes immediately after the verb and is Joined to it. (^ Rule VII is sometimea not inap- 
plicable, and may be preferred. 



Examples to be Corrected. 

All the liabilities to error in regard to nouns and pronouns^ may be reduced 
to the following heads : — 

I. 1, Usurpation hi/ the adverb, 2, Genders, d. Persons. 4.Num-' 
hers. 5. Nommative case. 6. Possessive case. 7. Objective case. 
8. Same case. 9. Position in regard to case, 

II. 1. Choice of pronouns. 2. Agreement of pronouns with 
antecedents^ in gender, person, and nUmber. 3. Position of pro- 
noun in regoflrd to antecedent. 4. Pronoun inadequate to represent 
antecedent. 6. Inelegant insertion of pronoun. 6. Inelegant omis- 
sion of pronoun. 7. Relative pronoun improperly used in its con- 
junctive capacity only. 

IVouus and Prouoans* 

1. Usurpation by the Adverb. 

We should avoid the inelegant use of adverbs in the place of nouns oi 
pronouns. 
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A diphthong in where two YoweiB are united in one sound. — the tmion 
of- — A diphthonj^ is when two vowels are united in one sound. Fusion is 
while a solid is converted into a liquid hj heat When a letter or a syllable is 
transposed, it is called Metathesis. Uie transposition of a letter^ &c. Personi- 
fication is when we ascribe life, sentiments, or actions^ to inanimate beings, or 
to abstract qualities. — is a figure by which — A deed of trust is a deed where 
the lender has power to sell to secure himself. — la a deed giving — Man- 
slaughter is where a man is killed without malice or previous ill-wilL He drew 
up a petition where he too freely represented his own merits. The occasions 
where a man has the right to take the law into his own hands, are but few. 
The manner how it was done, I never could ascertain. The plural of these 
nouns is Ibrmed as in the laoguagea whence they are derived. 

2. Genders. 

Substantives should be properly used in gender, according to the sex, 
the general nature of the object, or the particular view of the author. 

a. Unworthy objects should not be personified as male or female. 

h. Care should be taken to ascribe to a personified object the most ap- 
propriate sex. • 

She is administrator. The marquess was celebrated for her wit and beauty. 
He was married to a most beautiful Jew, She waa the tallest woman I ever 
saw: she was really a giant. Mrs. Lydia Smith, the editor^ lately turned actor, 
at Memphis. She is considered the best bakeress in the establishment. She 
is not so great a prophet as to scare me into belief. (Is a governess the wife 
of a governor, or is she a woman that governs ?) The tiger broke from its 
co^e; A weasel put his head out from an old stone wall. How can a call 
distinguish his mother's lowing from that of a thousand other oows ? How 
timidly the rabbit looks out from his bushy covert, and how briskly the squirrel 
chatters on the limb near her nest in a hole of some tall tree. The sun, in itfl 
Iteight career round the world, doos not look down upon a lovelier or livelier 
land ; nor does the moon throw, anywhere else, its silver mantle more sofrly or 
beautifully upon the slum leering world below. Alasl we know only that the 
ship sailed from England, bat that to England it never returned again. They 
whno seek wisdom, will certainly find her. (Not personified.) His form had 
not yet lost ail her original brightness.— Jfal^on. Her form extends o'er all 
things that have breath; a cruel tyrant, and her name is Death. — Sheffield. 
While Spring shall pour his showers. — CoiUns, 

3. Persons. 

Politeness usually requires that the speaker shall mention the addressed 
person first, and himself last 

T, Mary, and you, are to go next Sunday. If James and you take the 
horses, I and Martha will have nothing to ride. Mother said that I and you 
must stay at home. We and they studied Latin together. When he and you 
are married, I will come to see you. This law, fellow-citizens, bears hard upon 
me, upon you, and upon every other laboring man. (Proper or not proper, de- 
pending on the sense.) 

4. Numhers. 

Nouns and pronouns should be correctly used in number, according to 
the sense, and the proper form of the word. 

The room is eighteen foot long, and sixteen foot wide. I measured the log 
with a pole ten foot long — with a ten-feet pole. The lot has 25 foot front,, 9^ 

6* 
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is 8 rod depp. The toamster hiuled fonr cord of wood, and three ton of hay\ 
in nine hour. St. Louis is aeven mile long and two mile wide. Five quintil- 
lion, six quadrillion, seven trillion, eight billion, nine million, two thousand, three 
hundred and forty- five. Five billions six millions twenty-five thousands two 
hundred and three. F'or this dog he paid five pound and ten shilling. She 
gathered a few handful of flowers. The corpse of the Mexicans were left to tlie 
wolf and the vulture. The work embraces every minutiae — all the minutia of 
the science. If six apples cost three pence, two apples will cost one pence. 
The prairie-hens were sold by score and dozen. I bought two pairs of socks. 
The Swede are a patriotic people, as well as the Swiss. Tlie whole fleet con- 
sists of twelve sail. — ships. Of his oxens, he had just sold six or seven 
heada He used his influence as a mean for destroying the party. In the 
early settlement of Missouri, beaver and water-fowl were abundant about the 
rivers and creeks. He never took two shot at a deer. A bag of shots will last 
us a year. 

We now came to a region where buffalo, turkeys, elk, and bear, were to be 
found. Several chimnies were blown down by the last storm. The vermina 
were so numerous that we could raise no fowl. As we emerged fix>m the 
woods, we saw tliree deers standing on a small eminence in the prairie. These 
are desideratas not found every day. I will take no more of his nostra, be the 
consequences what they may. Of these plants, there are several genuses. 
The garden of Eden contained all kind of firuit. The heathen are those people 
who worship idols. He is a chemist, and has many apparatuses in his office. 
— mtbch apparatus — or, many kinds of apparatus'—' The Mussulmeu are Ma- 
hometans, but the Grermans are not. The ay^s and nay^s were then taken. 
How many 6s in nine ds? Your zs and ys are not well shaped. (Write out 
in words -^^ and /g.) No familyB stand higher than the Winthrop's, Web- 
ster's, and Everett's, of New England. The fowls wdre sold at nine pennies a 
piece. Byron was one of the greatest poetic genii that ever lived. The sheaia 
were carried away by thiefa The cargos consisted chiefly of calicos^ maogoa^ 
and potatos. Two folioes. The angelic Peri's. Two of his aid-de-campa 
were killed. His brother-in-laws were educated at the same university. The 
deserters were tried by court-martials. 

The Doctors Stevensons and the Misses Arnolds seem to be on vety good 
terms. The two Misses Oheevers, the Misses Boltons, the Messrs. Haya, and 
the Mrs. Talbots, were all at the party. The second, third, and flith story, 
were filled with goods. The Old and the New Testaments — the Old and New 
Testament, in one large volume, called the Bible. You may learn the nintli 
and tenth page — ^the ninth and the tenth pages, and review the first or second 
pages. The English, French, and German nation — the English, the French, 
and the Grerman nations, are the most enlightened. Nouns have the nomina- 
tive, theS possessive, and the objective cases ; the singular and the plural num- 
bers ; the masculine, feminine, common, and neuter gender ; and the first, seo** 
ond, and third person. Bushnell's, Halsall's, and Woodward's stores occupy the 
next three buildings. BushneWs store, BalsaM's^ &c. Ho and I were neitiier 
of us any great talkers. The sermon produced a deep impression on the hearts 
of every hearer. We shall give but a short Preface. (There was but one 
author.) It was for our sakes that Jesus died upon the cros& Very few pei^ 
sons are contented with their lots. They were trained together in their child- 
hoods. The members will regard their reputations, and hot demand exorbitant 
wages. It is n9t worth our whiles, to study stenography. — our Ume — Let 
us drive on, and get our suppers at the next house. The directors did little on 
their parts, to relieve the bank. We shall advocate these measures, not in the 
names of our constituents, but on our own responsibilities. All these trees 
§eiid theif tap-roots deep into the ground. — <^ tap-root — 
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5. Nommative Case. 

A noun or a pronoun must be in the nominative case, — 

1. When it is the subject of a finite verb. 

2. When it is used absolutely or independently. 

a. The object of the active verb, and not of the preposition, should bo 
made the subject of the passive verb. 

7. Objective Case, 

A nouu or a pronoun must be in the objective case,—- 

1. When it is the object of a verb. 

2. When it is the object of a preposition. 

8. Same Case. 

A noun or a pronoun used to explain or identify another, must be 
in the same case. 

Him and me went to the same church. Them that seek wisdom, will find 
it. You and him are of the same age. G-entle reader, let you and I, in like 
manner, walk in the paths of virtue. Them are not worth having. Let there 
be none but thee and I. The whole need not a physician, but them that are 
sick. He can not write as well as me. I sorrowed as them that have no 
hope. He is taller than me, but I am as tall as her. I do not think such 
persons as him competent to judge. You did fully as well as me. It is not 
tit for such a^ us to sit with the rulers of the land. You can find no bettei; 
man than him. We are as good arithmeticians as them, but they are better 
grammarians than ua. Few persons would do as much for him as he and me 
have done. This is a small matter between you and I. All, save I, were at 
rest and enjoyment. There was no one in the room except she. Her price 
is paid, and she is sold like thou. The Lee's were distinguished officers in the 
Eevolution, Such a man, in the sight of angels, is moro illustrious than all the 
Alexander's, Caesar's, and Bonaparte's, that ever lived. He and they we know, 
but who art thou? Esteeming theirselves wise, they became fools. Let each 
one help hisselC He said so hisself. 

If people will put theirselves into danger, they should be willing to bear the 
consequences. She that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. Ye only 
have I known. Who should I meet the other day but my old Mend I "Who 
did she marry? Tell me, in sadness, whom is she you love? — Shakeapecvrt, 
To poor we, thine enmity is most capital. — Shakespeare^a Ooriolanus, Him I 
accuse, has entered. Who spilt this ink? — Not me; it wasn't me. Who 
can work this sum ? — Me. Wlio rode in the buggy ? — Him and her. Who 
broke this pitclier? — ^Not her; it was me. Who is that boy speaking to? 
To whom, &C. Who did you send for ? Who did you buy it of? They who 
much is given to, will have much to answer for. He who committed the of- 
fense, thou shouldst correct ; not I, who am innocent Who shall we send ? — 
Whomsoever will go. Whom do you think stands head in our class ? That 
is the boy whom we think deserves the prize. I should like to assist a young 
man who I think to be so worthy of assistance. Can not a gentleman take 
into his buggy to ride with him, whosoever he pleases? Never tie yourself to 
any one, before knowing whom the person is you are choosing. But, first, 
I must show who I mean by the administration. — Benton. He offered his 
daughter in marriage to whomsoever might subdue the place. — Irving. This 
excited the curiosity, of the Recorder as to whom tne consequential darkey might 
bo. — Mo. Republican. Let the people elect whom they think is best qualified 
k»» lead them — whooisoever is best qualified to lead them — whosoever they 
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know to be best qualified to lead them. He supported those whom he thought 
were of his party — ^who he thought true to his party. He attacked the enemy, 
whom he saw were crossing the river — ^who he saw crossing the river. 



I was offered a seat He was offered the control of the entire school Ho 
was left a large estate by his uncle. We were shown a sweet-potato that 
weighed 25 pounds. T was shown into the parlor. (Allowable.) Let him 
be shown the method we have adopted. I have been promised a better situa- 
tion in the South. You were paid a high compliment by the young ladr. 
Pupils expelled from other colleges, will not be allowed admittance here. By 
such a course of proceeding, I am refused that protection which every citizen 
has a right to expect. We were allowed the use of a large pasture near the 
mansion. These documents were had recourse to in the course of the debate. 



Him losing the way, we were obliged to remain in the woods till momin*^. 
Me being absent, the young folks lived high. Their refusing to comply, I with- 
drew. Oh I happy us, surrounded by so many blessings. And me, what 
shall I do ? Him who had led them to battle being killed, they immediately 
retreated. The whole &mily believed in spiritual rappmgs, us excepted. Her 
being the only daughter, no expense had been spared in her education. Whoso 
gray top shall tremble, Him descending. The bleating sheep with my com- 
plaints agree ; them parched with heat, and me inflamed by thee. I meaa 
Noah Webster, he who wrote tho dictionary. The man has just arrived, him 
whom we expected yesterday. Believing the man lo be a doctor, or he who had 
cured the others, we applied to him for assistance. We will go at once, — him 
and me. And do you thus speak to me, I who have so often befriended you ? 
These are the volunteers from Texas, them who fought so bravely in Mexico. 

Christ, and him crucified, is the corner-stone of our Faith. Let the pupils 
be divided into several classes ; especially they who read, they who study gram- 
mar, and they who study arithmetic. — especially those — I dread this man, 
being he that has so often injured me. — beccmse Tie is the one who — To John 
and James, they who had misspent their time at school, their father left nothing. 
(Omit they.) Whom being dead, there was no one to check . him in his wild 
career, I would say so, were it he or any other person whomsoever. — wlwl- 
soever. 

It was not me ; it was them or her. Is it me you mean? Was it him, or 
me, that you called ? If I were him, I would send for the doctor. If it were 
me, I would act differently. 'Twas thee I sought. I knew it was him — ^it 
to be he. But whom say ye that I am ? It is him whom you said it was 
Who did you take us to be ? She is the person who I understood it to have 
been. — that I— .He is a man who I am far from considering happy. I 
would not be the man whom he now is. It was not me, that said so. I care 
not, let him be whom he may. No matter where the vanquished be, nor 
whom. What you saw was but a picture of him, and not him. It was not 
us, that made the noise. I knew it to be they. It is them and their poster- 
ity who are to be the suflferera. He did not prove to be the man whom 
he was recommended to be. Its being me should make no difference in 
your determination. (Better : Thai it is X &c.) There was no doubt of its 
being him, 

6. Possessive Case, 

1. The relation of possession or property should be expressed in tho 
most appropriate manner, according to custom and euphony. 

2. The possessive sign should be used but once, to express one pos- 
sessiou, whatever number of words denote the possessor. 
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His misfortnties awaken nobody^s pity, though no ones ability eyer went 
farther for others good. A mothers tenderness and a fathers care are natures 
gifts for mans advantage. John Norton his book. Wo used Pierce' Trigo- 
nometry, Loomis' Greometry, and Wells' Grammar. How do you like Doug- 
las* bill ? Achaia's sons at Ilium slain for the Atridse' sake. Tour's, our'a, 
lier's, their's, who's, hisself, theirselyes, youm, hern, ourn, his'n. Adams' Ad- 
ministration. Essex death haunted the conscienoe of Queen Elizabeth. Five 
year's intere.st remained unpaid. Three days time was given to the debtors. 
Six months wages will then be due. I wiU not destroy the city for ten sake. 
Rubens' pictures. Horace' satires — ^Horace's satires— ^ (Find a diflTereDt 
but equivalent expression.) Terence' plays — Terence's plays—-. Socrates's 
death—". Demosthenes' orations — Demosthenes's oratioDS. Hortensius' 
wonderful memory. For Herodias' sake, his brother Philip's wife. The Gov- 
ernor of Missouri's message. Marcy's letter, the Secretary of War, is a mas- 
terly reply—. John's brother's wife's sister married a mechanic—". Was it 
your book, or somebody else's? The wife of the captain of the Tropic—. (Al- 
lowable.) 

The Commons' House represents the yeomanry ; and the Lord.^', the nobil- 
ity. Sunday is also called the day of the Lord. God's love—. The world's 
government is not left to chance. The extent of the prerogative of the king 
of England. A list of some of the books of each of the classes of literature 
will be given. — in eacfh Daniel Boone of Kentucky's adventures. Edward 
the Second of England's queen. He is Clay the great orator's youngest son. 
Grco. McDuffie was nominated by John Calhoun the Senator's request. These 
works are Cicero's, the ma^t eloquent of men's. The opinionative man thinks 
his opinions better than any one's else opinions -^any one else's opinions. 
This picture of your mother's is a very good likeness. This last work of Long- 
fellow will add little to his reputation. Jack's the Giant-killer's wonderful ex- 
ploits. We deposited our money at Wigging's, the banker's and commission 
merchant's. It was the men'd, women's, and children's lot, to sufiFer great ca- 
L'lmities. Linton's, Pope's, and Company's library is large—. Allen's, Thom- 
son's, and Hardcastle's store is opposite to ours. Allen, Thomson, and Hard- 
castle's stores, are not joint passessions. Albert's and Samuel's heads are shaped 
like teapots. Peter's and Andrew's occupation was that of fisherman. 

Morrison's and Fletcher's farms are the next two on the road. Morrison's 
farm and Fletcher^s arCy Ac. Morrison and Fletcher's farm will be occupied 
by the respective owners. I have no time to listen to either John or Joseph's 
lesson. It was necessary to have both the surgeon and the physician's advice. 
Neither the lawyer nor the doctor's aid was ever needed in this happy valley. 
Louis the Fourteenth and Bonaparte's reign are distinguished periods in the his- 
tory of France. He disobeyed his father as well as his mother's advice. 
Brown, Smith, and Jones' wife, usually went shopping together. The bill had 
the cashier, but not the president's, signature. Whose dictionary do you pre- 
fer, — Johnson, Webster, or Worcester ? The horse got away in consequence' 
of rae neglecting to fasten the gate. — my neglecting — or, because I had ne- 
glected — He "was averse to the nation involving itself in war. There is some 
talk of us getting into a war. Much depends on the pupil composing frequently. 
— on how frequently — He being a rich man, did not make him a happy man. 
That he was a richj Ac. The time for us beginning to plough, is at hand. The 
time for its to begin^ &c. The time for him making the speech, had nearly 
passed away. What is the reason of you not having gone to school ? — that 
you have not gone — There is nothing to prevent him going — ^his giving — 
your poing. — him from going ; or, — you from going. Such will ever be the 
consequences of youth associating with vicious companions. — when young per- 
sons assodaie'^ From him having always assisted me, I again applied to him 
ibr help. Because hs — or. Inasmuch as he^ &c. The situation enabled him to 
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cam Bomething, without him loan^ too much time from his studies. -^wWunU 
losing — 

9. Position in regard to Ca^e, 

Nouns and pronouns should be so construed with other words, as 
not to leave the case uncertain or ambiguous. 

y 

The settler here the savage slew. (Which slew the other?) I do not love 
him better than you. And thus the son the fervent sire addressed. And all the 
air a solemn stillness holds. Our hunters caught the orang-outangs themsdvee. 
He suffered himself to betray his friend. Poetry has a measure as well as 
musia Forrest plays these pieces better than aU others. She acted her part 
better than any other one. I would rather give her to thee than another. 



Prononiis. 

1, Choice of Pronouns. 

In the use of pronouns, great care should be taken to select the most 
appropriate. 

a. In the selection of pronouns, we are govei3*ed by the sense, rather 
than by the nouns which they are to represents »' 

h. It is inelegant to use pronouns of different kinds for the same object, 
and in the same connection, when we naturally expect uniformity. 

I gave all what I had. I sent every thing what you ordered. I am the 
boy what is not afraid to go. There is the same man whom we saw a while 
ago. There is the same wagon of apples which was at the market. In her 
looks, she is the same as she always was. The same objects which pleased the 
boy, will not always please the man. The objects which, Ac. We prepared us 
to die. — owselves — Give that which you can spare to the poor. — whcU 
you — We speak that we do know. I am that I am. I am happy in the 
friend which I have long proved. Those which are rich, should assist the poor 
and helpless. The heroic souls which defended the Alamo. She was a con- 
spicuous flower, which he had sensibility to love, ambition to attempt^ and skill 
to win. My dogs now came upon the tracks of the lion, who had caught 
and eaten the man during the night So I gave the reins to my horse, who 
knew the way much better than I knew it Who of those ladies do you 
hke best? 

Moses was the meekest man whom we read of in the Old Testament Hu- 
mility is one of the most amiable virtues which we can possess. He was the 
first man who came. This is the most fertile part of the State which we have 
as yet seen. Marcy was perhaps the ablest secretary who ever wa^ in this de- 
partment He sold his best horse, which had been given to him. (Proper ; 
the relative clause not being restrictive.) Who who has the feelings of a man, 
would submit to such treatment ? Who is she who comes clothed in a robe of 
light green? By this speculation he lost all which he had promised to his 
daughter. All who ever knew him, spoke well of him, A most ungrateful 
return for all which I have done for him. Of all the congregations whom I 
ever saw, this was certainly the largest The very night as suits a melancholy 
temperament. He was devoured by the very dogs which he had reared. They 
are such persons that I do not like to associate with. These are the same sums 
as we had before. He is like a beast of proy who destroys without pity. In 
a street in Cincinnati is a parrot who has been taught to repeat a line of a song 
which many of you have heard. The monkey which had been appointed ad 
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the orator on the occasion^ then addressed the assembly. There was a little 
do^ whose name was Fido, and who was yery fond of his master. — dog named 
IHdOy that — Yarico soon became a general fkvorite, who never failed to re- 
ceive the crumbs from the breakfest-table. The little ant, which had a plenti- 
ful store, thus spoke to the little cricket : " We ants never borrow, we auts 
never lend." 

With the return of spring came four martins, who were evidently the same 
which had been bred under those eaves the previous year. The witnesses and 
documents which we wanted, have been obtained. The passengers and steamer 
which we saw yesterday, are now buried in the ocean. Was it the wind, or 
you, who shut 'the door ? The land on the east side of the river, was claimed 
by the chiefii and tribes who inhabited the land on the other side. Even the 
corpses who were found, could not be recognized. The character whom he 
represented, was by much the best in the play. This lubberly boy we usually 
call Falstafi^ who is but another name for fat and fun. It is I, who will go with 

you. That man is wisest ^keeps his own secrets. It is this alone, which 

has induced me to accept the offioa Was it you, or he, who made so much 
uoise ? Is it I, or he, whom you want to see ? It was the frankness and 
nobleness of his disposition, which I admired. Would any man who cares for 
himself accept such a situation? Let us not mingle in every dissipation, nor 
enjoy every excitement, which we can. 

He is a man who is very wealthy. — that is — or, He is a very weaUky man. 
She is a woman who is never contented. The misfortunes of a man who would 
not listen to his wife. I hate persons who never do a generous action. Nouns 
of the common gender denote objects which are males or females. People who 
are always denouncing others, are often no better themselves. Principles 
which have been long established, are not easily eradicated. The tribes whom 
we have described, inhabited the Mississippi Valley. The nations who have 
^ood governments, are happy. I joined a large crowd who was moving to- 
wards the capitol He was a member of the legislature who passed this bill. 
He instructed and fed the crowds who surrounded him. The committee which 
was appointed to examine the students, was hardly competent to do so. Wilt 
thou help me drive these horses to the pasture? WiU you^ &o. Do you be 
careful that all thy actions be honest and honorable. Do thou— or, tJuU all your 
actions-^ Thou shouidst never forsake the friend who has ever been &ithfu] 
to you. Ere you remark another's feult, bid thy own conscience look within. 
You have mine, but I have thine. Thou, who hast preserved us, and that 
wilt continue to preserve us. There is the same boat that came last evening, 
and which will go away again this morning. 

The poor man who can read, and that possesses a taste for reading, can find 
entertainment at home. The man who came with us, and that is dressed in 
Idack, is the preacher. Is it possible that he should know what he is, and be 
that he is ? But what we saw last, and which pleased us most, was the char- 
acter of the old miser in the farce. It is such a method as has never been 
thought of before, and which, we believe, will be generally adopted. They aro 
such apples as ours, or which you bought — or such as you — Policy keeps 
coiniog truth in her mints — such truth as it can tolerate; and every die except 
its own, she breaks, and casts away. Learning has its infancy, when it is luxu- 
riant and juvenile ; and kstly his old age, when it waxeth dry and exhaust. — 
Bacon. Is reputable, national, and present use, which, for brevity's sake, I shall 
simply denominate good use, always uniform in her decisions? One does no( 
like to have one's self disparaged by those who know one not. A person, • • 
bimtdf .... know him not 
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2, Agreement of Pronouns with Antecedents. 

Pronouns must agree with their antecedents, in gender, person, an«l 
number. 

a. When the pronoun can not strictly or fully represent its antecedent 
in gender, it prefers the masculine. 

b. The person and number of the antecedent to a pronoun, are al- 
ways what they would be if the antecedent were the subject of a 
finite verb. 

Bveiy person should try to improve their mind and heart. Each of our 
party carried a knapsack with them, for their private convenience. Not ono 
of the boys should come without their books. Many a man looks back on the 
days of their youth, with melancholy regret. A person who is resolute, ener- 
getic, and watchful, will be apt to succeed in their undertakings. An ora.tor'a 
tongue should be agreeable to the ears of their hearers. I do not think any 
one should incur censure for being tender of their reputation. If we deprive 
an animal of instinct, he will no longer be able to take care of himself. When 
a bird is caught in a trap, they of course try to get out. Scarcely any person 
is so stupid as not to know when they are made sport of If any member of the 
congregation wishes to connect themselves with [to] this churcli, they will please 
[to] come forward, whQe the brethren sing. Take up the ashes, and put it into 
the large tub behind the kitchen. If you have any victuals left, we will help 
you to eat it. His pulse did not beat so fast as they should beat. Grains of 
sand they might be, those hoarded moments, but it was golden sand. I like 
those molasses, for they are almost as g^od as honey. 

I have sowed all my oats, and it is growing finely. Our language is not 
less refined than those of Italy, France, o^ Spain. There lay the paraphernalia 
of her toilet, just as she liad left it. The aimiae can stand erect on its hind feet^ 
Where the early blue-bird sung its lay. (The male among birds, and not tho 
female, usually sings.) The heron built its nest among the reeds. The pea- 
cock is fond of displaying its gorgeous plumage. The hen looked very discon- 
solate, when it saw its whole brood rush into the pond. The Earth is my 
mother, and I will recline upon its bosom. John studies; — John denotes 
the agent or doer, and he is therefore in the nominative case. Bbrses is of the 
plural number, because they denote more than one. To persecute a truly 
religious denomination, will only make them flourish the better. The people 
can not be long deceived by its demagogues and selfish politicians. The mob 
soon dispersed, after their leaders were captured. Egypt was glad at their de- 
parture, for they were afraid of them. The first object of the multitude was, to 
organize itself into a body. The Society will hold their meetings m the highest 
room of the building. Each tribe is governed by a chief whom they hav& 
chosen. (Perhaps allowable.) 

The government will have cause to change their orders. The cabinet 
seemed to be divided in its sentiments. The cabinet was distinguished for their 
wise and vigorous measures. The corps of teachers should have its duties 
properly distributed and arranged. The board of directors, for its own emol- 
\unent, located the road through this part of the country. The board of 
directors should have their powers defined and limited by a charter. The 
regiment was much reduced in their number. The court, in their wisdom, de- 
cided otherwise. Send the multitude away, that it may go and buy itself 
food. The army, being abandoned by its chief, pursued meanwhile their mi- 
serable march. (Let the construction be either singular thoughout, or plural 
throughout, but not both.) The party, though disgraced by the selfishness and 
corruption of its leaders, made nevertheless a vigorous and successful struggle to 
regain their former ascendency. The Almighty cut off the family of Eli the 
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high prioet, for its txaojagresslons. The twins reeenible one another so much as 
to be scarcely distinguishable. People should be kind to each other. 

Neither of us is wUliiig to give up our daim. (Say, "7am claim^^^ if not pos- 
sessed in conunon ; " ov/r clmrrij" if denoting common possession.) * He and I 
love their parents. If none of you will bring your horses to the camp, I will 
let mine stay too. I did not notice which of the men finished their work first 
The tongue is like a race-horse, which runs the faster, the less weight it carries. 
—he rum — or, race-horse : it runs, Sec. John, tliou, and I, are attached to 
tiheir country. You and your playmates must learn their lessons. Two or 
three of us have lost our hats. The sister, as well as the brother, should per- 
torm their share of the household duties. The industrious boy, and the indo- 
lent one too, shall find their proper reward. Every soldier and every officer 
remained awake at their station during the night. Every herb, every flower, 
and every animal, shows the vnsdom of Him who made them. Let every gov- 
ernor and legislature do as it thinks best. Every half a dozen boys should 
have its own bench. If any boy or girl be absent, they will have to go to the 

foot of the class. I borrow one peck, or eight quarts, and add to the 

upper term. Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his countenance. No 
man or woman ever got rid of their vices, without a struggle. One or the 
other must relinquish their claim. John or James will &vor us with their 
company. 

Neither the father nor the son had ever been distinguished for their business 
qualifications. A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well 
as road them in a description. Poverty and wealth have each their own temp- 
tatwns. No thouight, no word, no action, whether they be good or evil, can 
escape the notice of God. Both minister and magistrate are sometimes com- 
pelled to choose between his duty and his reputation. Cofiee and sugar are 
imported from the Indies ; and great quantities of it are consumed annually. 
Avoid self-conceit and insolence: it will never increase your wealth or your 
happiness. II' you should see my horse or mule, I wish you would have iheni 
turned inco your pasture. If any gentleman or lady wish [wishes] to have 
^fa* fortune told, they now have an opportunity. — his or her . . . , he or she 
now has — I do not see why I or any other man should not have a [the] right, 
to express our — ^his — ^my opinions of public affairs. (Avoid the use of the pro- 
noun altogether ; say, '' the opinion which eOh&r of us wuiy," &c.) My horse is a 
little darker than yours ; but, in every other respect, they are exactly alike. 
— fteis cajac% like him; or, — your horbe .... fee ..." . yours. My horse 
is a little darker than yours ; but, in every other respect, they are a perfect match. 
(Allowable. Parse they.) Notice is hereby given to every person to pay their 
taxes. (Ohange the antecedent; say, ^^to aMpersons^\ &c.) Our teacher does not 
let any one of us do as they please. If any person thinks it is easy to write books, 
let them try it. Neither the negro boy nor the coach was ever restored to hia 
owner. — to the owner ; or, Both the negro .... were never .... their owner. 
Kvery person and thing had its proper place assigned to it. — the proper-^ 

3. Position of Pronoun in regard to Antecedent. 

4, Inadeqtiacy of Pronoun to represent Antecedent. 

A pronoun should not be so used as to leave it obscure or doubtful 
vhat antecedent it represents. 

It is generally inelegant to make a pronoun needlessly represent an 
adjectiye, a phrase, or a sentence. / 

The king dismissed his minister, without any inquiry, who had never before 
done so unjust an action. He should not marry a woman in high life, that has 
no money. Where there is nothing in the sense which requires the last sound 
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to be elevated, a pause will be proper. A man has no right to judge another, 
who is a party concerned. I am the jailor who have come to take you. The 
jailor am I, who will guard you safely. Lysias promised his father, that he 
would never forsake his friends. Thou art a friend indeed, who hast often re- 
lieved me. We admire the beauty of the rainbow, aad are led to consider 
the cause of it John told James that his horse had run away. The lord 
can not refuse to admit the heir of his tenant upon his death ; nor can he remove 
his present tenant so long as he lives. 

The law is inoperative, which is not right — and that it is so^ is not righi. 
Some men are too ignorant to be humble, without which there can be no docil- 
ity, —amd vjitkout humility — An old man, bent with years, was languidly 
digging, or attempting it — to dig. A bird is that which has feathers. — an 
animal thai — . Every seat is to be occupied by the one before it ^-dy the 
person — A compound sentence is one composed of two or more others. — is 
a sentence — This rule .is not strictly true, and a few examples will show it 
— as a few examplps wiU show. When a man kills another from malice, it ia 
called murder. — (he deed is called murder. The servant took away the horse, 
which was unnecessary. The accent is laid upon the last syllable of a word, 
which is &vorable to the melody. The man brought the whole package, which 
was more than we expected. The prisoners rebeUed against the regulations of 
the establishment, of which we shall presently give an account There ia 
among all people a belief of immortality, arising from the natural desire of liv- 
ing, and strengthened by uniform tradition, which has cortainly some inflaenoe 
on practice. 

5. Inelegiant Insertion of Pronoun, 

When a pronoun can add nothing to the sense, it should not be 
needlessly inserted to usurp the place of > better word. 

Henry Holmes his book. These lots, if they had been sold sooner, they 
would have brought more money. If these lots had been^ Ac John he went^ 
James he went, and Mary she went; but the rest they all staid at home. Two 
nouns, when they come to.^ether, and signify the same thing, they must be put 
in the same case. The Latin and the G^reek, though they are much neglected, 
yet competent judges know that our language can hardly be perfectly under- 
stood without them. The river riamg very rapidly, it overflowed its banks. 
These wild horses having been once captured, they were soon tamed. I would 
like to have it now, what I had then. (Omit " it") Whatsoever you learn 
perfectly, you will never forget it It is not to the point, what he said. What- 
soever she found, she took it with her. Whoever thinks so, he judges errone- 
ously. Whom, when she had seen, she invited him to dinner. — seen him, • • • 
inoUed to dUmner. It is indisputably true, his assertion, though it seems er- 
roneous. His assertion tj, &a It is marvelous what tricks jugglers sometimes 
play. — to observe what — Every thing whatsoever ho could spare, he gave 
away. (Omit "every thing.") 

6. Inelegant Omission of Pronoun. 

1. The omission of the relative adjunct, or of the relative in the nomi- 
native case, is generally inelegant 

2. Parts that are to be contrasted, emphatically distinguished, or 
kept distinct in thought, most usually be expressed with fnUness. 

3. The omission uf the nominative is inelegant, unless the verb is in 
the imperative mood, or in the same connection with another finite verb. 

He is not now in the condition he was. Yonder Is the place I saw it 
A few remarios as to the manner it should be done, must suffice. The money 
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hnn not been nsod for the purpose it was appropriated. There is Miss Liddy, 
can dance a jig-, raise paste, write a good letter, keep an account, give a reason- 
able answer, and do as she is bid. He was a man had no influence. Whose 
own example strengthens all his laws, and is himself the great sublime he draws. 
"Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, and never, never be to heaven re- 
signed ? — oTid wiit ihou never — There is not a man here, would not do the 
Kame thing. There is no man knows better how to make money. It was 
the man sat next to you. It was this mduced me to send for you. Who is 
there so base that would be a bondman ? — that he — The word depends on 
wliat precedes and follows. There are who can not bear to see their friends 
surpass theoL If there are any have been omitted, they must say so. 

They were rich onoe, but are poor now. He is a man of corrupt principles^ 
but has great talents. This is a style of dress to which I am partiail ; but is not 
now fashionable. I approve your plan so far as rehttes to our friend. The 
arrangement is very good ; at least, so &r as relates to my convenience. If the 
privileges to which he was entitled, and had been so long enjoying, should now, 
^ All the young trees which I planted last year, and were growing finely, 
have been destroyed by rabbita Any of these prisoners knowing the facts of 
the case, and will give his testimony in full to the court, shall be pardoned by 
the State. Why do ye that which is not lawful to do on the Sabbath-days t 
-'Which itia not — The show bread, which is not lawful to eat but for the 
priests only. From these proceedings may be readily inferred, how such men 
become rich. (Perhaps alIo\^'able.) 

Neither my poverty nor ambition could induce me to accept such an office. 
— nor my — This part of (Jalifornia is the loveliest country in the world, 
whether we regard its climate or soil. He was related to some of the first 
fiimilies of the State, both by his father's and mother's side. G-od punishes the 
vices of parents in themselves or children. The future should excite not only 
our hopes, but foara too. Dr. Jones and wife occupy the front room. His 
own and Other's farm were adjacent to each other. My inability to get em- 
ployment, and destitute condition, pressed heavily upon my feelmgs. My duty, 
my interest, and inclinations, all urge me to the undertaking. This is a posi- 
tion I condemn, and must be better established to gain the faith of any one. 
The mail came this morning, and will leave again this evening. (Allowable: 
also "feave," which begins to be generally used, as a less formal word, for depart.) 

Dear Sir, 

Have received your manuscript, but not had time to examine it ; will 
do so in a few days, and may have it published if good. Yours, &c. 

7. Pronoun Improperly Used as a Connective. 

A relative pronoun should never be used as a mere connective. 

These evils were caused by Catiline, who, if he had been punished, the re- 
pablic would not have been exposed to so great dangers. — the punishment of 
whom would fiave prevented the republic from being eocposed to dangers so great. 
There is no doubt but what he is mistaken. — that — There are few things 
80 difficult but what they may be overcome by perseverance and zeaL — that 
ihey may not — There was no profit, though ever so small, an any chmg, but 
wlurf; be t*iok the pains to obtain it. He lived in the same house that we now 
lire. -^-^ which — The boat will leave at the same time that the cars do. — w%U 
leave vfith (he cars. The passive verb will always be of the same mood, tense^ 
l>er8on, and number, that the verb to be is, before it is incorporated with the par- 
ticiple Sir Alexander arrived at Charleston, about the time that Governor 
Burrington reached Edenton. At the same time that men are giving their 
orders, God is also giving his. While men^ &g. He has never preached, that 
I have Wrd oC I have never Jieard, Ac. He has never gone to see her, that 
I know qC 
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0B8SBYATI058. 

The Obserrationfi shoald always be read orer earefalljr by the student, in ooaneotitn 
with the preceding Exercises. 

1« Where may be used in place of which and a pFeposition, when plaee is the 
predominant idei^ " The ffrave where [in whiohTour hero was buriea." — Wblfi. 
" The ancient house where i was bom." — 0, W, Udrnee, But to say. " The battle 
where he was killed/' would be less elegant than to say, <^ The battle t» ichieh he 
was killed.'' In poetrv and in the familiar style, greater indulgence is generally 
allowed; and words of time or cause are sometimes used in connection with ad- 
verbs exactly corresponding in sense. Such compounds as herecf^ thereof, uihereof, 
therewith^ wnerewUhy are not so common as they were formerly. 

2* Terms of masculine terminations, or terms that have been formed to denote 
males, and that are usually applied so. may occasionally be applied also to fema!e<<, 
when there are no peculiar terms for tnese, or when we wish to include the femidev-) 
with the males, and do not speak of them especially in regard to sex. It would be 
correct to say, '* She is a better farmer, and manager^ and penman than her hu:*- 
band was." Also, "She is my acc^user, although our language has the uncommon 
word oGcuseresa. " The poets of America" may include the poetesses. When I 
stiy, " She is the best poetessy I compare her with female poets only ; but when I 
say, " She is the best poety"*^ I compare her with both male and female poets. To 
brute animals and even to spiritual beings we sometimes apply i^ or t^ when wo 
speak of them as things, or when the sex is unimportant <m* not obvious. ^* £ver¥ 
creature loves Us like.'^ Here neither hie nor her would express the sense so welL 
** Lo ! there it [a ghost] comes V—Shfikeepeare, 

There is a peculiar nature or disposition that belongs to each sex, and on the 
analogy of this we ascribe life and sex to abstract qualities or to inanimate objects, 
which, in reality, have no sex. Even it and its are sometimes used in slight per- 
sonificatioiis, in a sense analogous to that which they have when applied to animals 
or other living objects. In accordance with the foregoing principles, we sometimea 
speak of a mannish woman as of a man, and of an eftdminate man as of a woman ; 
and of a hare, for instance, in the feminine gender ; of a fox, in the noiascu- 
line; &c. 

The following^ examples may serve as fhrther illustrations of the subject: 
" When War to Britain oent hia iron car." ^^Peace rears her olive for industrious 
brows." " In the moTwrcA TA<?w^A^'« dominions." **i&ff»or««, that tortures with 
hia scorpion lash." " Or if Virtue feeble were, Heaven itself would stoop to A«r." 
" Why peeps your coward eword half atriud from its sheath." " While Vengetince 
in the lurid air lifts her red arm, exposed and bare." — OoVins, This li\st sentenco 
is allowable, as alluding to the Furies. 

In personifications, we are sometimes aided in ascribln? the proper sex by re- 
ference to the gender of the corresponding terms in the Classic langua^^es. But 
this is not always a safe rule. The principles mentioned above, should al^ be 
taken into consideration. The sex to be ascribed in personification, is sometimes 
a matter of great nicety, and must be determined from the peculiar glow or seuti- 
mental color of the writer's conceptions. 

3« For a person to speak of himself before speaking of others, is much tb© samo 
Its if he should help himself first at table, and then wait upon others. Instances^ 
however, may occur, in which it would be j)roper, or even polite, to mention him- 
self first; as when the parties differ much in rank, or when the assertion implies 
something burdensome or not desirable. 

To address others and speak of them and ourselves in the third ^rson, usq- 
ally implies greater reserve, courtesy, and politeness ; as in cards ot invitation, 
and the like : but where no such reserve or courtesy ean be meant, as iobnsiness* 
letters between familiar acquaintances, the style of writing in the third per%ua may 
rather tend to suggest contempt. % 

Just here may as well be said a few words about titles. Sir., appljcd to 
strangers, and also when used alter such words as yes., no., loeU^ why, O^ &e., is 
rather respectful ; but when it is applied to friends or familiars, it may seem to dis- 
own the trieudship or familiarity, and to re(]^uest the person to keep at a proper or 
respectful distance: it is apt to' be in the spirit of the young lady's remarl^to her 
long-wooing and finally rejected lover, " I Know nothing abo it you, sir.** 3Gt^ 
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without the name, is rather contemptaoas — it is similar to the oontenptuotts Sir ; 
with the name of a stranger, it u rather respectfal. When it ia omitted from a 
oame^ the expression ma^ imply that a very ordinary fellow is meant — ^a fellow of 
little importance — of no high respectability — of rather low standing in society,— it 
lA somewhat similar in spirit to the word Jack; or it may imply tfa^t the person is 
« very well-known, intimate, and familiar acquaintance or favorite, not only to the 
speaker, but to all present^ — suggesting that ^reat cordialit^Tf ana entire want of 
formality, which are peculiar to the family circle ; or else it may imply that the 
person is of general or universal fame. Dr. Johnson spoke very contemptuouslv 
of a certain man^s taste, who had indexed his ** Lives of the Poets" thus : ** Mil- 
too, Mr. John ; Shakespeare, Hr. William.'' It also indicates sometimes a b^tor 
(State of feelings, to address a person by the Christian name than by the surname. 
So, if I am on very intimate terms with Frof. Mttehsly for instance, I should rather 
prefer to call him, in familiar and private conversation, Mr. MUehel, To write 
one^s name with Mr. before it, wonld be self-conceited aad ridiculous, but to title 
oneself as in the following expressions,-^** I have no card ; please to tell Gh>v. Ed* 
wards that Mr. Richardson— Mr. Phelps ftx)m Springfield--Oapt. Mitchell — called 
to see him,'* wonld be more appropriate and pohte than to give the name simply. 
See above. 

The same remarks applv, in general, to the titles JOisi and Jfrt. To mention a 
woman bv her surname only, is apt to have a very contemptuous air : it usually 
presents her as an insignificant or masculine personage. At parties, balls, (fee, wo 
always say, " gentleman and toiy," and we generally call the mistress of the house 
"the ladi/ of the house;" but a familv that should send out cards with ** Mr. and 
Mrs. Morgan send their compliments." <fee., would, I think, show better taste tJian 
if the words were, **Mr. Morgan ana lady send," &o. 

Should we give to a married lady or to a widow her own Christian name, or 
that of her husband ? I think the lady's name should be preferred, unless there 
is 8ome special reason for using the husbiind's. Tue husband's Christian name 
may sometimes be more definite, better known, or better suited to the end in view. 
When there are two or more Catharine Johnsons, they may be best distinguished 
by asing their husbands' Christian names. Our merchants, I believe, nearly al- 
ways use the husband's Christian name, in directing parcels to married ladies ; not 
merely, I suppose, because the husband is better known, but also because the 
rdflponsibili^ nsnally rests upon him. In England, it is more common, I am told, 
than in the United States, to use the husband's Christian name. 

Never, in addressing a person, put a title both before and after the name. 

4. It is not always necessary to make a noun plural, merely because it denotes 
something belonging to more than one, or that it may agree in number with the 
governing word. " God has given us our reasons for our own good." This sen- 
tence haraly expresses the intended meaning. Better : ** God h^ given us Reason 
for our own good." Who would say, " It was for thair goods that I did it," in 
stead of "It was for their good that I did it" ? To say, *^These plants have their 
flowers at the top," is ambiguous : it may mean that each plant nas but one top 
with but one flower, or, that it has a pluralitv of either or of both. Better : 
"These plants have the fiower at the top/^ or— " tA« fiowers at the tops^''^ or—" the 
Jhwers at the top^'* according to the sense. Language is not a perfect instrument : 
at least, we can 9ot always And expressions that are exact or satisfactory; ana 
therefore must content ourselves when we have the best expression the language 
affords. Writers generally aim to make substantives that must vary alike in num- 
ber, agree in this respect Mr. Goold Brown writes, ** Proper navMs^ of every . 
description, should alwajs begin with capitals ;^^ i. «., each name with but (me 
^pitai. Lord Jeffrey writes, "These same circumstances have also perverted our 
JvdgmetUs with respect to their characters ;" for we have different judgments, and 
they different characters. But, " Iambic lines may occasionally begin with tro- 
chees." may suggest that each line begins with two or more trochees ; therefore 
■ay, " Oocasionmly, an iamhie line may oegin with a trochee.^^ 

Two nouns making one term, should never be both made plural, unless the idea 
of apposition is very prominent; as, "The lords proprietors," "Knights Tem- 
plars,'^' {^^Knights 2'«;np2ar"— Mftohell's HisTORr of Frebmasonbt,) *^men-8erv- 
Mits, women-servants." We sometimes find such condensed plurals as these: 
**The aovemors of Virginia, South Carolina, and Missouri;" " The earls of Arun- 
del and Buckingham," i. <., the earl of Arundel and the earl of Buckingham. The 
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sense is obvious, and henoe the expressions are allowable : bat " Prasoott's sod 
Bancroft's JBUtories''^ is not neoessarU/ equivalent to " Prescott^s History and 
Bancroft's History," and is hardly aHowable. ** Presoott and Bancroft's Histo- 
ries" is as good a phrase as ^* The Old and New Testaments," and is perhaps 
allowable. 

In imitation of an idiom in the Classic languages, we sometimes prefer the 
plural to the singular, in order to give the expression the greatest comprehensive^ 
ness possible, and hence greater force ; as, ** He gained her affections,'*'' i, e., her 
whole heart. Sometimes there is also a variation m sense. ^* When it was asked 
whether a wealthy lawyer had acquired his riches by his ^>ra(;^t<!0, there waa 8 ter- 
rible satire in the answer: * Yes, by hSA praoHceBj' " — Q. P. Marsh. 

The plural, in some instances, guards us against ambiguity ; thus, **The mA- 
pouring of the heart," may suggest either the act of pourmff or the thing poured, 
but ^^ outpourings'^ is apt to suggest *^ the things poured,^* ana nothing else. 

Such expressions as "A tea-foot pole," **A twenty-««i^ piece," &c^ are proper ; 
but a hyphen should always be used to connect the parts. The noun, in sach ex- 
pressioi]^ being used as an adjective. loses the properties of a noun. If these siu- 

fulars should ba plural, then it would not seem unreasonable to require ^ to be 
im or them in the following example : " They brought Ae-goats." 
The singular is usually preferred in forming compounds, but sometimes the 
plural; as, *' A u;a^Ar-maker (-^ maker of teatohes), a AorM^tealer ;" bat, '^A 
scUes-man, a draughte-mML, a saoinge-h&nk,^^ 

Since we say two-thirds, three-fourths, four-J^ths, <Ssc., it is more in accordance 
with analogy, and also best, to read such f^*aotions as ^-^ J-^ Jive twenty-^SrstSj 
seven thvrt^seconds, (Unhyphened : so are large ordinals ; as, *^ One hundred and 
tweniy-fivey) 

As to the mode of expressing certain numeral terms, especially if long and com- 
posite, there is not a little diversity of practice. " Five thousand seven hundred 
and two." — Davies. ** Fifty-nine miUiona three hundred and ten." — Id. " Five 
miUiony — B, R. Report, " Five miUions.^^ — lb. The sense of nouns and that of 
adjectives meet, in such terms, like the colors of the rainbow : it is almost impossi- 
ble to tell where one ends or the other begins. Tiie form of the term must evi- 
dently depend on whether the number is conceived ac^jeotively or suhstaniivelp, that 
is, whether in reference to a noun, or abstractly. ^* Eighty thousand, two hundred 
and one." — Ray. " Four hundreds, three tens, and five units." — Id. " Forty-two 
millions two ^usand and &ve.^^-'&reenleaf. ''2bns of Thousands of IHlUans,'^ 
—Id. To decide the matter briefly, I would say, Let the words be singular in 
form, when the whole is conceived as one numeral, or has no intermediate oom> 
mas or points ; but let them be plural in form, when the number is broken into 
parts, and the phrase has commas or points. ** Five hundred and thirty-six mil' 
lion three hunared and forty-seven thousand nine hundred and seventy-two." — 
Robifison's Mathematios. ^ Forty-seven quadrillions, sixtv-nine hilUons, four hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousands, two hundred and seven'^ [tmits]. — Dames, " The 
number of his subjects must have been about five million two hundred thousand."*^ 
— Maoatday. "To enslave five millions of Englishmen."— /<;. "The population 
of China in 1743 was fifteen millions twenty-nine thousand ei^ht hundred and fifty- 
five."-^ Wilson's Treatise on Punctuation. Custom, in the Diiited States, perhaps 
B refers s from millions up, but not down 3 especially in round numbers. " The 
rotc»i Aqueduct cost nine millions.^^ " His house cost him five thousand.''* 

The plural of words that are spoken of merely as words, is sometimes written 
with the apostrophe : as, " Your composition has too many aud's, theretbre's, and 
wherefore's." But all such words are better expressed by pluralising them regu- 
larly, and Italicizing them ; as, " Your composition has too maov atMS, ther^ores, 
and toheref ores.** Here the meaning is sumcientlv obvious. Yet if the regular 
plural should render the word or its meaning liable to be mistaken, then I see no 
good reason for not using the apostrophe, or any other means, to avoid the diffi- 
culty. " The extract is full of bies." Full of what if Perhaps bys or by*s would 
have been more intelligible. " The poem is full of flies and cries,** is perhaps not 
so obvious in sense as, " The poem is full o{fly*s and cry*s.*^ 

Words ending in i or preceded by a consonant, if they are native, perfectly 
naturalized, or well known, always take es to express the plural ; sla, Wo, woeSf 
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nero, heroei ; alkdi, alkaU«8 : bat if the words are forei^ rather than Eaglish, good 
writers have, in many iastanoes, added « only, to form the plaral ; as, Teocalli, 
teocaUia; mufti, muftu; stiletto, stUeUos, This mode of pluralizing has this ad- 
vantage : The word not being p^enerally known, by annexiua; simply «, the reader 
at once sees what the singular n*. Yet I think the regular plaral is always prefer- 
able, when there is no liability of mistaking the singular form, or when the word 
is so &r naturalized as to have already found its way into oar dictionaries. We 
Americans do not begraHge an « to mtdaUoes. yet clip miMouitot ; but the English 
ore more consistent, and treat mtdattoes and ^^mosquUoet^ alike, not even regard- 
ing ^om. 

6 & 7m Aa there is sometimes an ellipsis of the finite verb, it is necessary to 
bear in mind what verb is omitted, in order to determine readilv what the case 
•bould be. " He is wiser than I" [am]. " She is as good as he" [«]. " Who will 
go ? r' IvnU go], " Who was it ? Not I"— iB toaa not I. 

6. The sense of the possessive case is usually expressed either by giving a cer- 
tain form to the word denoting the possessor, or bv using o^and the objective case. 
These two forms should be interchanged in such a way as to relieve each other, 
vdA avoid the inadequacy and inelegance of either. I should always endeavor to 
use, in prose, V with singular possessive nouns, or else of. Though, ** The defeat 
of Aerxet' army was the downffdl^ of Persia,*' for instance, could hardly be im- 
proved. 

A noun or pronoun, before a participle, may be put in the possessive case, when 
the sense requires it, and a better expression can not be readily found, ouch a 
phrase is sometimes a very convenient one, if not the most appropriate that can be 
used to convey the sense. Much depends on which word conveys the idea upper- 
most in the speaker's mind. " What do you think of f»y plantino com?" Is it 
proper ? You being a farmer as well as I, would you plant ? " What doyou 
think Qt'-UE planting corn ?" Am I not out of my proper line of business I What 
sort of farmer do I, or would L make ? "I well remember Peyton Randolph' i m- 
rosuiNO me of the crossing of our messengers."— «/«/f«r«>7». "But what gave it 
most interest, was Us beinq in some way oonneotbd with the pirate ship."— Troina 




ii-ucuw — A v.. xiiouoayx y,x uixo luuuu. o umiig made to go ttrougE with 

this tedious process"—/^.. — should be avoided i say, " That one of them fell" ; 

" The distance of a place" ; " Instead of making the mind go through"—-. 

Rnally, the possessive sign should be used wherever there is a noun expressed 
or understood denoting the thin£^ possessed ; and a phrase explanatory of tne pos- 
sessor, should never be placed oetween the possessing and the governing noun. 
Sense, custom, and euphony, should be carefully consulted. 

"They praised the farmer's, as they called him. excellent understanding, 
should be, " They praised the excellent understanoing of the farmer, as they 
called him." The " Lord's day" is Sunday, but " the day of the Lord" sometime* 
means the Judgment Day; " A picture of Washington" is a Ukeness of him ; but 
"Apictureof Washington's" is c " ' ' " ' 



„ s one of the pictures belonging to him. " Lee's and 

Allen's store" -"Lee's store and Allen's store ; " Lee's and Allen's stores"— Lee's 



ays 

stationer," cauaTsugffest but one place. 

Poets write— "Shiraz' walls," " Pelides' wrath " " Ajax' seven-fold shield," 
" Douglas's command," " Providence's sway," " The lance's crash," " Thebes's 
streets." 

9. The nominative most frequently precedes its verb ; and the objective most 
frequently follows the governing word. Both should be so placed as to avoid am- 
bigmty, and promote elegance and force. " I love him as well as you," may mean 
either "Hove him as well as I love you," or, "I love him as well as you love 

him." 

Pronouns. 

The use of you for thou is said to have originated in this, that it was formerly a 
onstom and an honor for persons of rank and respectability to have attendants 
•bout them, and to be addressed accordingly. 

1 • Tkouy ihy^ thine^ thee, thyself, ye, and you, your, yours, <fec., should never be 
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IniermlQeled, or ased promiscaoasly ia the same sentence. The same remark ap- 
plies to the different relatives. But wlieu oae relative claaae is sabordinate to an- 
other, the relatives may dilTer. ^''Thou mant take care oithyidff* ''''You must 
take care of yownelf, " They worship * the Great Spirit,* wh> has created them, 
who preserves thern^ and to whom the^ «»,xpect to eo after death." Bat, " There are 
men thcU have nothing, who are happier than he.'^ 

The predominant sense of who is, to suggest peritom or other objects viewed as 
hayinff the reasm^ sympathy^ and indtviducuity or human beings ; of whieA^ brute 
animals, or thlag.^, or other objects viewe 1 as things. That is usually restrictive. 
Whether it is to be preferred to who or whieh^ may sometimes be determined by 
somtj precsdiii? word that Axes the application of the antecedent, but more fre- 
quently by the sense. Who and which are generic; that is spaoiflc. Who tuid 
which may sometimes suggest the entire class of ohjects ; that perhaps never does, 
but only the part described by its own clause. " 1 do not like men who do meaa 
little actions," may imply that all men do mean little actions ; but, *< I do not Uka 
men that do mean little actions,'* expresses the intended meaning. *^ I took the 
pigeons which were white," " He is like a beast of prey whi(^ destroys without 
pity," <* He is a man who is rich," are not equivalent to—" I took the pigeons ^al 
were white," "He is like a beast of prey that destroys without pity," "He is a man 
that is rich," better, *' He is a rich man." In general, thtU is preferable when it is 
doubtful wliether who or which should be used ; also, when the intention Is, to show 
that a preceding word is restricted to something particular, or to something viewed 
in a particular light. But when the adieotive or the conjunction that stands near, 
euphony may sometimes exclude the relative that. Whether as or that should bo 
used after same^ depends often on whether the verb of the latter clause is omitted 
or expressed. " Yours is the same as mine ;" " You have the same that I have." 

The doctrine of the relative thaty in reference to who and whieh^ as taught in our 
grammars, seems to rest on a rather sandy foundation, if we appeal to the practice 
of our best writers. I have met with well-read people " who'^^contend that who 
should always be used in speaking of persons. And Lord Macaulay, a remarkably 
accurate writer^ nearly always uses it so, regardless of grammar. " A strange 
question was raised by the very last person wJio ought to have raised it." — Mxcaw 
lay. " The highest ohubohmsn who still remained were Doctor William Beverldge, 
Archdeacon of Colchester, who many years later became bishop of St. Asaph .... 
and Doctor John Scott, the same wfflk? nad prayed by the deathbed of Jeffreys." — 
Id. " No MAN that ever lived was," &c. — Id. " * The Bishop of Salisbury,* said 
Tillotson, * is one of the best and worst friends that I know.^ " — Id. "The first 
WORDS which he spoke," &o.^Id. " Tae same ATaoorriEs which had," &c. — Id. 

The relative which was formerly applied to persons as well as to things. <* I 
know that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified." — Bible. 

Whether was formerly used as an interrogative pronoun, in referring to one of 
two ; bat, in this sense, which or whicheoer supplies its place now, and it is em- 
ployed only as a conjunction that usually corresponds to or. " Whether of the 
twain"— Which of the two. " Whether he will or not." 

A very practical rule in regard to personification is the following : " Objects 
represented as persons, take pronouns denoting persons." When a pronoun re- 
fers to a figurative antecedent, great care should be taken to asoertdn whether 
the literal or the figurative sense prevails, and to select the pronoun accordingly. 
" He was the soul which animated the party." " Brave souls ! who died for 
liberty." Wordsworth says, of a Highland beauty, " She was a conspicuous 
FLOWER, whom he had sensibility to love, ambition to attempt, and skill to win." 
Macaulay writes, " Several epigrams were written on the double-faced Janus [the 
name of a statue, applied to a man], who, having got a professorship by looking 
one way, hoped to get a bishopric bv looking another." 

2. A collective noun, when usea to denote a group of persons or other beings 
as one whole, is of the neuter gender, and singular number. Such nouns are 
properly represented by the pronouns applicable to things ; as, " The xob which 
assailed the palace, soon lost its leader.*'^ 

Our language is defective in not having, in the third person, a singular pro- 
noun for the common gender. Ttiis often leads to an improper use of the plural 
pronouns ihey, their^ <fec. ; as, " Every member of the church snouldhave their own 
pews." In such cases, we must use either the singular masculine pronoun for both 
sexes, or both the masculine and the feminine, or the neuter, (if we are speaking 
of small animals,) or we must pluralize the auteoodent. " Every servant knew hia 
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daty. " " Every member of the church shoald have hie or her owa pew." " Every 
animal loves Ua like." << The a^Ud loves its mother.'^ " All the members shoald 
have their pews," Ac To avoid diffloaltles of oonstractioQ, it may sometimes be 
boat to recast gaarly sentences, and express the meaning in some other way. 

** Full many a flower is bom to blash unseen, and waste Us sweetness on the 
desert air." — Gray's Elegy. " In Hawick twinkled many a light, behind him soon 
they set in night."— iSboM. " Full many a lady have I eyed with best regard ; and 
many a time the harmony of ihevr tongues hath into bondage brought mv too dili- 
gent ear." — Shakespears : Tempeety Act iii, Scene 1. Hence, grammarians have sold, 
that when many a, and the pronoun relating to it, occur in the same clause, the 



doubtless best as it is ; for the singular pronoun would seem to refer to one partio 
uktr lady, and " many kuUes^^ would not suggest that the x>er9on " fell in love" 
fh>m time to time. In the following example, however, quoted and justified by 
Mr. Goold Brown, I should rather use the singular structure throughout: ^' Hard 
has been the fate otmany a great genius^ that [,] while they have conferred immor- 
tality on others, they have wanted themmvee some friend to embidm iheir names to 
posterity." — Wekoood, I should prefer the plural pronoun, only when it obviously 
oonveys the sense better. 

3 <fe 4. The relative properly relates to the nearest substantive, before it, that 
it can represent so as to make seuse ; and it should generally stand as near as pos- 
sible to its antecedent. " There was very little theory in the discourse that pleased 
me." " The man forsook his wife, who had always been kind and affectionate." 
The ambiguity of these sentences might have been avoided by a different arrange- 
ment of the parts. " There was, in the discourse, very little theory that pleased 
me;" "There was very little theory that pleased me, in the discourse;" "In the 
discourse that pleased me, there was very little theory." " The man, who had al- 
ways been kind and affectionate, forsook his wife ;" " His wife, who had always 
been kind and affectionate, the man forsook." When ambiguity can not oe 
avoided by the arrangement of the words, the noun itself must be used, or the 
meaning must be expressed by a different sentence. " The lad can not leave his 
father; for if he should leave his father y the father would die." When two or 
more antecedents are introduced into a sentence, which denote different objects, 
and are not capable of being distinguished by the pronouns relating to them, it 
i^ sometimes oiffloult to avoid the entangling of the pronouns, or to make the 
structure satisfaotorv. By judicious arrangement and repetition, the difficulty may 
generally be avoided ; and rather than make the sentence clumsy by repetition, I 
think it may sometimes be better even to let the pronouns stand, provided the 
meaning, though liable to grammatuxU ambiguity, is yet suffloiently obvious to 
ordinary common sense. To avoid obscuritv, it is sometimes better to use a suit- 
able noun, than a pronoun representing the noun as suggested by the use of an 
adjective, a phrase, or a clause. " I admit he is sagacious in trouble, but it can 
not save him now." Say, " but his sagacity y'*'^ Ac. 

In such expressions as " It was not I, that said so," " It was he, that said so," 
the genuine antecedent of that is undoubtedly "i^." But sometimes, by a sort of 
attraction, the relative agrees with the nearest substantive. " ^Tis these that early 
taint the female mind." " It is thbt and their posTKarrr who are to suffer." Some- 
times, however, there is evidently a difference in sense : as, " It is not I, that 
does'n; " It is not I ^%a< <^ it." 

The following sentences differ in meaning : ** I am the general, who give orders 
to-^iav ;" " I am the general, who gives orders to-day." By the first, you learn 
that lam the general; by the second, that it is my business to give the orders. Mr. 
Sutler's Remark, "A relative pronoun which modifies the subject, should not be 
placed ttflor a noun in the predicate," is too stringent on the liberty of writers, 
and would condemn sentences that are good Engli^. At least, Spenser's *^ Fairy 
Queen" condemns the doctrine. 

The position of pronouns is sometimes rather troublesome. Suppose I wish 
to say, "In the Athens of America," with an emphasis, on " Athens," expressed 
by "itself." I can not say, "In the Athens itself of America," nor, "In the 
Athens of America itself," but must avoid the expression, and say, " In the very 
Athena of America." 

7 
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5. The prononn may sometimes be elegantly used with the noun, when we 
wish first to draw the attention emphatically to the objcx)t itself, and tnen to f«ar 
Bomethinfi' of it. " Beantiful Mary Porter, — ^where is she now !" " My banks 
they are famished with bees." "Harry's flesh it fell away." This phraseology 
is more allowable in poetry or impassioned disconrse than in any other Kind. 

Compound relatives suggest by means of their termination an indefinite or iiiu- 
versal antecedent, and hence they are not usually accompanied by an antecedent ; 
as, " Whoever lives temperately, will be apt to live long.^' Even the simple rela- 
tive sometimes sufficiently suggests the antecedent ; as, " Who steals my purse, 
steals trash." A relative pronoun, in the objective case, may sometimes be ele- 
gantly omitted ; as, " There is the man I want to see," for, " There is the man 
whom I want to see." ** I have brought a basket to carry it i»." " There is 
nothing to judge ^." But to omit the prepoeition and the relative, is inelegant 
or improper; as, "In the condition I was then,^* better, "In the oonditiou f» 
which 1 was then.** The relative that is frequently used improperly, withont a 
governing word, as a mere connective. " At the same time that tne meat ww 
roasting, the bread was baking ;" better, " While l^e meat was roasting," &c 
What or but what should not be used in the place of that. " I could not believ« 
but what [otherwise than that] you had been sick ;'' "I have no doubt but what 
[that] you will succeed." 

Some ^ammarians condemn such use of the personal pronouns as is shown in 
the foUowmg sentence : '•^Ihktaff. It [sack] ascends me mto the brain ; dries ms 
there all the foolish and dull, and crudy vapors which environ it, makes it appre- 
hensive, quick, and inventive, full of nimble, fierv, and delectable shapes.'* — 
^hakeepeare. But I think such sentences should not oe disturbed. The usage was 
good in its time, and the pronoun imparts a peculiar earnestness and quaiutness, 
that could not be expressed so well by any other means. 

6. Poets sometimes omit the nominative relative; as, "It was a tall yonnff <^»- 
terman a lived by the river-side" — 0, W, Holmea ; and in certain kinds of sen- 
tences, the nominative oronoun is usually omitted after hut or than ; as, " There is 
not a child but knows tne way," " You nave broaght more than is needed." 

It is not necessary to repeat the subject before the second of two conneoted 
verbs that differ in mood or tense, or imply contrast, unless the parts are unusually 
long, or the contrast is marked and empnatio. " Many of them were of good fami- 
lies, and had held commissions in the dvU war. Their pav was far higher than that 
of the most favored regiment of our time, and would in that afire have been thouohJt a 
respectable provision for the son of a country gentleman." — MacauLay. " So large 
a sum was expended, but expended in vain.** — Id, 

We sometimes find hasty letters, especially from business men, written with- 
out personal pronouns in the nominative case, wherever these can be inferred from 
the context. This style is condemned by all grammarians, and therefore should 
be avoided. Tet in lavor of it may be ui]^d— 1. Some foreign languages usually 
omit the nominative pronouns iVom their verbs; 2. Tiresome repetition and an 
egotistical air are somewhat avoided, without leaving the sense obscure ; S. Good 
authors sometimes use this style, or what is equivalent to it, when their discourse 
is fragmentary, and designed to appear hasty, or full of sprightliness and vivacity. 

Ex. — " Tender-eyed blonde. Long ringlets. Cameo pin. Locket. Bracelet. 
Album. Beade Byron, Tupper, and Sylvanus Cobb, junior, while her mother 
makes the puddings. Say%^ < Yes ?* when you tell her anytliing.** — 0, W, Mdmet. 

6. ARTICLES. 

{ 193. Ad article is a word placed before a substantive to 
show how it is applied. 

Ex. — ^Horses ; the horse, a horse, the horses. A good one ; the others. 
" From liberty each nobler science sprung, 
A Bacon brightened, and a Spenser sung.**— iSbiNi^. 

» the name, fireqnently used nomu witl «* 
■TBAJIBOAT (hat came last ni^t :*• a noor 
between two jointe. 



ArHda literally means Joint. The O reeks, who gare 
artiele on each side : Just as we mteht say, *' I saw thai t 
thns nsed, Is not nnlike the part or a limb between two j 
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• Only two words in our language are called articles: th«, the 
dejinite article ; and a or an, the indefinite, 

? 194. The points out a particular object or class, or a par- 
ticalar one or portion of a class. 

£x.— The man, the men ; the laryj^ waqon. " The san and the moon." " The 
Ihwls of the air and the flahes of the sea." " The lion is nobler than the hyena." 
**The statesman shoald be honored^a:^ well as the soldier." " The Delawarea and 
the Cherokees are Indians almost civilized." *' The poor and the rich, the wise 
and the ignorant." 

? 195. It sometimes precedes a proper noun, to render it suf- 
ficiently definite ; or else it points out a certain object as already 
known or heard of, or as preeminently distinguished. 

'&z.'^^^Mi890ffri and Ohio mean States ; but the Miatouri and (he Ohio mean 
rivers." "The Fnlton went up the river this morning." " The Turk was dream- 
ing of the hour." " The generous Lafayette and the noble Washington." 

f 196. I%e may relate to either a singular or a plural word. 
Ex. — ^The river, the rivers ; the four men, the fourth man ; the one, the others. 

? 19Y. A or an shows that no particular one of a class is meant. 

Ex. — ^A man, a bird, a wa^on, an owl, a plum; a small picture. "He was a 
merchant." It sug<2:est8 that there are others of the same kind, and also that there 
are other kinds of objects. 

f 198. Sometimes the predominant idea is any, sometimes one, 

Ex. — "^ man may lose ail his property in a year"— ^tiy man may lose all hia 
property in one year. 

! 199. A or an can be used to point out one only, or one 
i^g^regate. Sometimes more are spoken of, but they are still con- 
sidered one by one. 

Ex. — " A pen ;" not^ A pene, " An idler ; a large orange ; a dozen apples 'a 
wealthy peopto : a few oimes." " I gave for the marbles a dime a dozen." " We 
paid for the males a hundred dollars a head.*' 

When a noun is limited by other words, the indefinite article affects not the 
noun alone, but the noun thus limited. "A j^oung man," "A man of fine sense," 
do not mean no particular man; but, no particular young many no partioular^mafi 
^Jineeenee, 

f A and an are both called the indefinite article, because they 
are but a later and an earlier form of the same word, have the same 
meaning, and differ in use only. 

? 200 Before words beginning with a vowel sound, an should 
be used. Before a, c, t, o, u not equivalent to yu, y articulated 
with a consonant after it, silent A, and A faintly sounded when 
the next syllable has the chief accent. 

Ex. — *'^An arm ; an ear of com ; wn idle boy ; an orange ; an urn ; an honr ; 
on heroic deed." 

? 201, Before words beginning with a consonant sound, a should 
be used. XT long, eu, w, o in com, and y articulated with a vowel 
after it, have each a consonant sound. 

£x.r^ '* J brother, a cup, a nnion ; a eulogy ; a yearling ; a word ; a one-hofM 
oarrittge. 
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? 202. No article is used when we refer chiefly to the nature of 
the object, to the class generally, or to only a part indefinitely ; also 
when the substantive is sufficiently definite itself, or is rendered so 
by other words. 

Ex.— "ifM(< is dearer than hrtad:^ ^^Qold is heavier than sUoer.'^ " He took 
water, and changed it into 2W««." ^^^JPsachet are better than apjples.^^ " Viriw and 
vice are oppoeUes/^ " Working is bettor than stealing or eiarmngy "ifo» is en 
do wed with reaeon.''^ " There are Jishes with wings.''^ " John, George, *76 ; that 
tree; this tree: every tree; some trees; all trees; Post Office." " FFbrd* that 
breathe." "I'A^y were the means by tohieh ;" not, the which. 

Gbnkbal Illustration. — ^** From the bef^nning of the world, an nnintermpted 
series of precUctions had announced and prepared the lon^-expected coming of 
the Messiah, who, in compliance with the gross apprehensions of th«i Jews, had 
been more frequently represented under the character of a king and conqueror, than 
onder that of a prophet, a martyr, or the son of God." — GHibon^e Borne, 

f Articles, being used to aid nouns, are said ' to belong to them. When 
the article stands only before the first of two or more connected nouns, 
it belongs to them jointly, if they denote but one person or thing, or 
more viewed as one ; if not> it belongs to the first noun, and is understood 
before the others. 

Ex.— "I saw Webster, the great statesman and orator." "Of books I am a 
borrower and lender." " A man and horse passed by the house and lot." ** A 
man, a woman, and a child were drowned." 

? T/u is sometimes an adverb ; a, a preposition ; and an, a conjunction. 

Ex.— "T^A* stronger, a« better." " To go a [at] hunting." "Falbtatf. An I 
have not tnnes made on yon all, and sung to fifty tunes, may a cup of sack bo 
my poison." — Shakespeare. 



EXERCISES. 
Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Parse the articles: — 

The cat caught a mouse. A crow flew over the valley. The oxen 
are grazing on the meadow. The* lion roams in Africa. The lion killed 
his keeper. The** Q-asconade is exceedingly clear and beautifiil. The 
Highland Mary leaves St. Louis to~day. The ancients did not know the 
use of the compass. A" beautiful white house gleamed fi^m the summit 
of the adjacent hill. A firee people should be jealous of their liberties. 
I have bought a* dozen chickens. The lambs were sold for a dollar a 
head. The« bright stars without number adorn the sky. We send ex- 
ports to the Sandwich Islands. 

(0.) definite^ it refers to " lion** as denoting a partloalar kind of animals ; and belongs 

to •* Kon," Ac (b.) -^ — defmUe^ it refers to **Oaaconade** as denoting a particular river ; and 

belongs to it, Sec (p.) %ndefinU&, it does not refer to ** beat^ul v>hite house" as denoting 

a particular one of the kind : and belongs to ** house,** aooording to Rule X. (d.) .— ~ inr 
deJlnUe, no particular ** dozen chickens'* are meant ; &o. (e.) — — definite, the reference i« 
to ^^^ars** as denoting a particular class of things. 
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Ihcamples to be Corrected. 

All the liabilities to error in regard to articles, may be reduced to the follow- 



1. When not used. 2. WT^en the nKFiNiTB article should be 
used. 3. WTien the indefinitb article should be used. 4. Whether 
X or xs should be used. 6. Improper use of a or a^ before plu^ 
rcUs. 6. When the article should not be repeated. 1, When the 
article should be repeated. 

1. When not Used. 

No article is used, — 

1. When the mind considers an object in reference to its nature or 
character, rather than as an individual to be distinguished from others, or 
from something else. Or: When the noun answers to wJutt rather than 
to who or which, 

2. When the mind refers to the whole species generally, or to only a 
part indefinitely. 

3. When the substantive is sufficiently definite by itself, or is rendered 
so by other limiting words. 

a. The article is sometimes elegantly omitted from titular phrases or 
from other familiar expressions, when the omission can lead to no miscon- 
ception of the meaning. 

What sort of a man is he? He is a different sort of a man. What kind 
of an article, then, would you call af We found him a very worthy good sort 
of an old man. — a very worthy good old man. Such a man does not deserve 
the name of a gentleman. The highest officer of a State is styled a Governor. 
They hated the name of a Stuart. Santa Anna ruled over the nation, under 
the title of a Dictator. The origiDal signification of kncme was a boy. The 
pink, the rose, and the lily, are the names of certain species of a flower. The 
weather is getting cool enough for a fire. Of these twins, I never can tell the 
one from the other. He was drowned in the attempting to cross the Missis- 
sippi. A vriae man will avoid the showing any excellence in trifles. This 
tree is worth the planting — ^the being planted. The stray horses are posted at 
this place. (Of course not all ; nor can they be contrasted with any other class 
of horses.) Reason was given to a man to control his passions. (Of course to 
more than on^) I had a reference to the other. You may avoid offensive 
expressions by a circumlocution. These foreigners, in the general, are peaceful 
and industrious. You may send the letter by the mail. (No particular mail 
was meant.) The whites of America sire the descendants of the Europeans ; 
but the blacks are the descendants of the Africans. A neuter verb can not be- 
come a passive. These sketches are not imaginary, but taken fl'om the life. 
The law by the which they were condemned. It would take a half a day to 
do it. The ancients believed the fire, the air, the earth, and the water, to be 
the elements of all other material things. 

2. When the Definite Article should be Used, 

The definite article is used, — 

1. To make the following noun sufficiently definite for denoting a par- 
ticular object as distinguished from others of the same kind, or from some- 
thing else. 

2. To show that the whole is meant, or that all of the kind are meant 
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Women who never take any exercise, neoesaarily become invalids. The 
women who — or, Women (kai, Ac. Persons who have been instracted in col- 
leges, are said to have a collegiate education. The work is designed for the 
use of persons who may think it merits a place in their libraries. No account 
is given of such an event by historians who lived at that time. Modes of 
traveling in the last century were far inferior to ours. Wisest and best men 
sometimes commit errors. John Simonds [a boat] left for New Orleans yester- 
day. They forbid wearing of rings and jewels. Oonvert sinners without shed- 
ding of blood. Great benefit may be derived fix)m reading of good books. A 
neglecting of our own aflfah^ and a meddling with those of others, are the 
sources of many troubles. The Indians are descendants of the abcNrigines of 
this country. A pronoun is a part of speech used as a substitute for a noun. 
A violet is an emblem of modesty. A lion is bold, a cat is treacherous, and a 
dog is faithful. Sometimes one article is improperly used for another. Who 
breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? ( Wheel here means a peculiar engine for tor- 
turing. There is also reference to other kinds of punishment.) I have a light 
to do it. (The universal abstract was meant.) 

3. When the Indefinite Article should he Used. 

The indefinite article is used — 

To show that no particular one is meant, implying that there are or may 
be others. Its various meanings range through the substitutes on«, an^, 
aUj eachj every ^ and the phrase — this, and not any thing else. 

a. When a is used before few or littley the meaning is, some at least. 

h. When no article is used before few or littUj the meaning is, none, or 
almost none. 

The profligate man is seldom or never found to be the good husband, the 
good father, or the beneficent neighbor. In Holland, great part of the land has 
been rescued from the sea. He received only the fourth part of the estate. The 
interest is the tenth part of the sum. A pronoun is the word used for a noun. 
A librarian is the person who has charge of a library. Avoid the too frequent 
repetition of the same word. Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, 
and has another adjective joined to it. An articulate sound is the sound of the 
human voice, formed by the organs of speech. Contrast makes each of the 
contrasted objects appear in the stronger light To the business of others I 
give but a little attention. A little respect should be paid to those who deserve 
none. Are not my days a few ? A few men of his age enjoy so good health. 
So bold a breach of conduct called for little severity in punishing the offender. 

4. Whether A or An should he Used, 

1. A should be used before consonant sounds. 

2. An should be used before vowel sounds. 

a. A word beginning with the consonant sound of w or of y, is to be 
treated as if beginning with a consonant ; as, One, union, eulogy, 

h. A word beginnins; with h sounded, and having the accent on the 
second syllable, is usually treated as if beginning with a vowel ; as, Seroic, 
hyena, hiatus, hereditary. 

He "had a interest in the matter. It was a humble and dutiful petition to 
the throne. Argus is said to have had an hundred eyes. An African or an 
European. An heretic ; a heretical opinion. A harangue. A hyena. A hia- 
tua A harmonious flow of words. Is it an i or an w f An history ; a histo- 
rical account; a historian. A heroic poem. A hyperbole. A hypotbesia 
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An hexagon ; a hexagonal figure. There was not an human being on the place. 
An h(^ful young man. An unity of interest. I would not make such an 
use of it. It was not such an one as I wanted. 

6. Improper Use of A or As before Plurals, 

The indefinite article should never be so used as to appear to have a 
plural signification. Insert words, omit words, or change the term. 

A winding stairs led us to the Senate Ohamber. A flight of^ kc. I saw her 
trim her nails with a scissors. — a pair of-^ The next object was, to provide 
a bead-quarters. The farm was a long ways fix)m town. The right wing en- 
camped behind a small woods. I saw a snuffers lying on the mantel-piece. 
This idiom is a remains of the Saxon dialect. Let us make a little memoranda 
of it A few miles from the river is a large swamp, or flats. The problem 
OAu not be solved from such a data. A long minutias of detail made the story 
veiy tedious. About a two days afterwards the legates returned to GaBsar. 
The child was not a three weeks old, when it died. The Jews were permitted 
to return to their country, after a seventy years of captivity at Babylon. — ^ 
captivity ofseoeniy years-^ An eight years* war was the consequence. With 
such a spirit and intrigues was the war carried on. — and such intrigues — 
The cottage was fringed by a very handsome eaves. A mother and children 
were captured by the Indians. — and her children — A neat house and gar- 
dens were thus sold for a trifle. My friend bought a house and lots in the 
suburbs of St Louis. 

'&iemax'k,--AUowahU : ^* Never did a set of rascals travel farther to find a gal- 
lotM,^'* —Iroing, "The draught of air performed the function of a beUowsJ'^ — i>r. 
£oberisim, Irving also has the phrase " a tong<i.^* See Numbers, p. 106. 

6. WTien the Article should not be Repeated, 

7. W%en the Article should be Repeated, 

1. When the repetition of the article would suggest more objects than 
are meant, the article should be omitted. 

2. When the omission of the article would not suggest all the objects 
meant, the article should be repeated. 

3. The article is eleganUy omitted to show that the objects are joined, or 
eomprehended in one view. 

4. The article is eLegamHy inserted to show that the objects are separate, 
distinct, or opposite ; or that they are viewed so. 

5. When the article relates to a series of terms, it should precede the 
whole series, or else each term of the series. 

The forsaken may find another and a better fiiend. My friend was married 
to a sensible and an amiable woman. The matter deserves an impartial, a 
careful, and a thorough investigation. Everett, the scholar, the statesman, and 
the orator, should be invited. The white and black inhabitants amount to 
sevend thousands. A hot and cold spring issued from the same mountain. 
The sick and wounded were left at this place. The Eastern and the Western 
(/ontinents. The Eastern and Western Continent The first and the last pay- 
ments are the two in dispute. Give the possessive and the objective cases of 
who — the possessive' and objective case of who. The Old and New Testament 
The Old and the New Testaments. Macaulay is not so good a poet as an bis- 
tcH-ian. He is not so good a statesman as a soldier. She is not so good a 
cook as a washerwoman. I am a better arithmetician than a grammarian. 
The figure is a globe, a ball, or a sphere. Is this a v, a, or tt? A Philosoph- 
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ical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas on the Sublime and Beautiful. The 
Latin introduced between the Conquest and reign of Henry the Eighth. ("Cbn- 
ques^ refers to William the Conqueror, not to Henry.) In my last lecture I 
treated of the concise and diffuse, the nervous and feeble manner. The black 
and red soil will produce the best crops. (Two kinds of soil were meant) A 
horse and a buggy went up to the house. Here, at different times, the parents 
had buried a son and daughter. He understands neither the Latin or Greek 
languages. — neither the Latin language nor the Greek. (Parts compared, con- 
trasted, or distinctly noticed, should be expressed with equal fullness.) The 
poor as well as rich, the high and low, the wise and ignorant, would bo bene- 
fited by such a law. Both the house and bam were consumed by fire. He 
has distinguished himself both as a teacher and scholar. Neither the poor nor 
rich are completely happy. You must shoot a bear either through the heart 
or brain. — or through the train. Let us make a distinction between the loss 
and expense. There is little difference between a catamount and leopard-cat 
It is not difficult to distinguish the demagogue fi'om statesman. Not the use, 
but abuse, pf worldly things, is sinfuL The young, as well as old, may sicken 
and die. It was not the loss, but dishonor, that grieved him. We are the 
friends, not enemies, of the Institution. I would rather pluck a lily than 
rose. 1 would rather hear the whippoorwill than katydid. The one or other 
of the two. There is not a ^e in the yard, nor flower in the garden. The 
hum of bees, and songs of birds, fell sweetly upon my ear. Was the man fined, 
and damage paid ? The oak, ash, maple, elm, and the hickory, are the prin- 
cipal trees of this State. Such a law would be injurious to the fiinner, me- 
chanic, and the merchant Coine is an irregular transitive verb ; found in the 
indicative mood, the present tense, third person, and singular number. 

Eemark. — Avoid snoh an arrangement of terms as will make the article relate 
to some to which you do not mean to apply it. Exampls : " I was thinking of the 
solar system, time, and space ;" i. «.» the solar system, the solar time, and the so- 
lar space. But the author meant to say, ** I was thinking of time, space, and the 
solar system.^' 

Misoellaneous Examples. 

I have had a dull sort of a headaohe all day. The Tennessee, the Missis- 
sippi, and the Missouri, are all the names derived from the Indian languages. 
The violation of this rule never &ils to displease a reader. A or an is sometimes 
used to convey an idea of unity. By adding s to dove, we make it a plural 
When a whole is put for the part, or the part for a whole ; a genus for the spe- 
cies, or the species for a genus ; a singular for a plural, or a plural for a smgu- 
lar, the figure is called a synecdoche. Surely there is little satisfaction in the 
having caused another's ruin. She contributed a thousand dollars to build- 
ing of a college edifice. The vurtues like his are not easily acquured : such 
qualities honor the nature of a man. I bought a vest-pattern and trimmings, 
for five dollars. This caused an universal consternation throughout the colo- 
nies. — Bwrke. We stopped at a hotel on Broadway. Apostrophe [ ' ] is used 
in the place of a letter left out. The day and night succeed each other. All 
the chief priests and elders took counsel against Jesus, to put him to death. 
You may measure the time by a watch, clock, or diaL Beware of drunken- 
ness : it impairs understanding, wastes an estate, destroys a reputation, consumes 
the body, and renders the man of the brightest parts the common jest of the 
meemest clown. True charity is not the meteor which occasionally glares, but 
the luminary which, in its orderly and regular course, dispenses benignant in- 
fluence. Purity has its seat in the heart, but extends its influence over so 
much of the outward conduct, as to form the great and material part of a 
character. 
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OBSEBYATIOirS. 

From the Saxon ane are derived oar on, a, and ons. Hence an it the oldef 
form, which has become a for the sake of eaphony. Even in English written in 
the last century, we not unfi'eqnently find an need where a would now be prefei> 
red. An or a is now sometimes e^aivalent to one; but generally it differs n-om it 
by a shade of meaning. ** It weighs a pound, or one pound ;" but when I say, 
" The whole oommanity rose like one man, and built a bridffe over the river,*^ one 
and a are not interchangeable. '* Will you take a horse?" — or eometkin(jf eieef 
*^ Will you take one horse ?" — or twof The is akin to that^ but le&i emphatio ; and 
formerly it was sometimes used even before relative pronouns. '* Northumber- 
land, thou ladder, by the which my oouain Bolingbroke asoends my throne."— 
Skaieepeare, 

As a general thing, substantives must have or assume meaning, or must have 
meaning liable to be widened or contracted, before the articles can be applied to 
them : and substantives must be without meaning, or have meaning not liable to 
be widened or contracted, or must be fixed in application, before they can dispenite 
with the articles. Substantives denoting material or abstract substances «tM pvA^ 
r», or having themselves the accessory idea of distinction from other things, do 
not require the article. The article generally has a double reference : the one, to 
other objects of the same kind ; and the other, to other kinds. ** Give me an 
apple," refers not only to other apples, but also, by way of exduuon, to oranges, 
peaches, plums, cakes, or other objects. 

The often suggests that there is bat one object or group of the kind, supposed, 
by the speaker^ to be generally Imown \ a or an always implies that there are or 
may be other similar ODJects. The implies that the speaker and the hearer have 
in common a knowledge of the individual as well as of the class, — such a knowl- 
edge as enables the speaker to suggest at once to the hearer, by means of the ar- 
ticle, the object meant ; bat a or an does not necessarily require that they have 
in common more than a knowledge of the class. 

The article may be definite^ indefimte^ or omitted, according to many different 
views : — 

1. Definite^ as referring to the general knowledge of mankind. " The sun, the 
earth, tfu Messiah, ihe d^spepsy, the sword, the Sabbath." 

2. DefinUe, as refemng to the general knowledge of a community, — to thinjgs 
often noticed, or often thought of. "TA^ Missouri Ck)mpromiBe." "T%« Legis- 
lature.^' '•''The nevep-fiiiling brook, the body mill, the decent church that topped ihe 
neighboring hill." 

8. Definite, as referring to the knowledge of the family circle. " Gk> to Md well 
—to ihs bam." " Where is the washbowl r " The old oaken backet." 

4. Definite, as referring to the knowledge of the person addressed. *' Oive me 
«<J letter." 

6. DefimU, as referring to what has been mentioned, spoken of, or already 
brought to the notice of tne person addressed. ** Go along till you come to a 
brid^ ; and just beyond the bridge, turn to the right." These last two principles 
are often violated ; speakers or writers presuming too much on the knowledge of 
their hearers or readers, or speaking of objects unknown as if other people were 
as well acquainted with them as they themselves are. *' I will now give you an 
account of ^ great hurricane which passed over our village, when I was a boy." 
Say, "a great." 

6. Definite, as referring to the class to which the object belongs. ''^The [boat] 
Fulton went up the Hudson" [river]. ** Alexander the Great." ^* Bolivar was tki 
Washington or South America." 

7. Definite, by way of preeminence. (See the preceding paragraph.) "2%« man 
of men." " The Bible is the book of books." "7%« generous Lafayette." 

8. Definite, as comprehending the whole class, or as referring to other olasaes 
of objects. " The horse is a usefal animal." ^'The letters are divided," &c. "iTA* 
beautiful." " 7%^ Stuarts." " One or ^« other of two." 

9. Definite, as referring to the other parts associated with the object. " Tk4 
neck connects the head and the trunk." 

10. Definite, as being a necessary part or accompaniment, and as beingthere- 
foTe known to some extent to the hearer. ^^The weather was fine." " The fare 
was good : the coffee and rolls were particularly excellent." ** Andre stood besida 
Ihe coflEln." " The enemy were on Vu other side." 
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11. De/inUSf as bsiag alone, or all, aod known to be so. *^The earth is Bomo- 
what flat at th« polod/' *'TU fl»t and ike last.*' 

12. Definite^ m bela?made so by some accompanying descriptive words. *' Tha 
■Lus-STKO damsel." "TAe wiais or aotuicjc.'* ^^Th» maa who is upiuaKr.'' 

1. Indeiin'Ue^ as fir^t introdiioinj^ an object of a known class, or as implying that 
there are or may be other objects of the same kind. "^ old maoascript, foand 
in Rome, has," (fee ** He is a saddler." '•''A Homer." In this sense, the nouu 
may be even to some extent made definite by other words. 

8. IndefinUej as being used in the sense of any, tachj or everjf, *^A oonj unction 
oonneots words." "^ d.dllar a pair." 

8. IndeJiniUj to exoiade the ambignons sense which ih4 would give. ** She r^ 
oeived a third of the estate." ^^The third" might 8a;;gest a particular third. '* A 
librarian is a person who has charge of a library." "TA^ person" might suggest 
that ^^wrson'^ is the subieet-nominative. 

1. OmiUsdf becaose the mind does not individualize the object, or oonoeive it 
with definite limits. " Orthography treats of the forms of UUera and wordt.^* 
** The oak is a species of tree,^^ 

2. OmiUedf because, by frequent notice of the object, the word has acquired al- 
most the deflnlteness of a proper name, or because it is merely descriptive. 
" Where is fath»' r " At toW«." " With body and soul.'' " On fooV " Go 
to6«i." "Boston Cbm»w»." 

8. OmUtedf because if used it might imply too much importance or emphasis. 
" Notice." "^ Notice" might suggest. Now look here ; for this is a notice that is 
a notice. 

4. OmiMedy because it mifht give a wrong impression. " He was then tiksr^y 
" Use w9eno€ of peppermint." "She is heir to a little fortune." 

6. OmiUedy for the sake of poetic measure. " The why is plain as way to 
parish oharohJ^'—Shaiespiieare. 

Always consider carefally, in the use of words, what the sense requires. " A 
pine is a species of a tree," is improper; because one tree is not a class, nor is a 
whole class a part of one tree. 2m pine i» a species qf tret, " Bear Worcester to 
the death." — Shak, Improper, because no particular kind of death wa^ meant. 
— to death-^to his death, " A half eagle," and " half an eagle," are not necessarily 
ec^uivaleut. What is true of all, is usually true of each: hence we can say, "2 
wise man may be more useful than a rich man ;" "^ good pupil never disobeys his 
instructor:" — or, "2%« wise man may be more useful tUan the rich man;" " j[%e 
good pupil never disobeys his instructor." There ore some things that may be con 
ceivea either in the gross or as individuals : and hence the article mi^y be either 
omitted or used. " It fell with loud noise ;" " It fell with a loud twise,'" " I see a 
form." First observance ; lust enough knowledge of it to tell what it is. " I see the 
farm." Previous knowlec^e. *• Ciesar, a Cffisar ;" " From liberty each nobler 
science sprung, a Bacon brightened, and a Spenser sung." Meaning assumed, 
application extended. " Dar'st thou, then, to beard the lion in hia deo, — the Dou- 
giaa in his hall ?" — Soott, " These are the sacred feelings of thy heart, O Lyttle- 
ton, the friend." — Thomson, " I am surprised that he soould have treated coldly a 
man so much the gentleman." Preeminence. Ihe is sometimes an elegant substi- 
tute for the possessivd pronoun. " He took me by the hand" — my hand. " You 
may always know the tree by the fruit" — its fruit. " They had never bowed the 
knee to a tyrant." 

" There are few mistakes in his composition" — almost none, " There are a few 
mistakes in his composition" — some — jnany, " There are not a few mistaicos in his 
oomposition" — very many. So, " She has UttU vanitv ;" " She has a littis vaidty ;" 
"She has not a UUle vanity." A noun limited by the indefinite article, may 
often be made plural in the same sense, by omitting the article : as, " He was 
a representative fh>m St. Louis;" "They were representatives from St. Louis.'' 
Ele^noe requires, — "He paid neither the principal nor the interest — both the 
principal and ihe interest~-M« principal as well as the Interest — the principal, but 
not the interest— principal and interest. We usually say, "Too good a man," 




IS a better painter than a poet." in painting, ne excels poets. *''L'ne biaoc and 
white calf 'Wft« ca^, " The bkck and the white qalf "— <uw. " He wrote for a 
light and a strong wagon" — ^100. " He wrote for a light and strong wagon"- 
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«* He married a handsome, a sensible, and an accomplished woman"— mam«i 
three. Say, **a handsome, sensible, and accomplished woman." "A farmer, 
lawyer, and politician, addressed the assembly"— <w« person, "I saw the editor, 
the printer, and the proprietor of the •pa.per''^ ---three persons. But, for the sake of 
empaasis, and when the meaning ban not be misconceived, the article is some> 
times repeated; as, "There sat the wise, the eloquent, and ^A« patriotic Chatham." 
" Give me the fourth and the last," may not be equivalent to "Give me the fourth 
and last." We can not say, "The definite and the indefinite articles," nor, 
'*The definite and indefinite article j" but we must sav, " The definite and the in- 
definite article." "The definite and mdefinite articles," or, " The definite article and 
the indefinite." The last is generally the best mode of exx>re88ion. The omission 
of the article sometimes impues a unity in the objects, or in the view taken ; the 
repetition of it, separation. " The soul and body." Viewed as one. "The soul 
and the body." Viewed separately and distinctly. " The day, the hour, and the 
minute, were specified." Emphasis. " I have lust sold a house and lot — a horse 
and buggy." One belonged to the other. " I have just sold a house and a lot — 
a horse and a buggy." One did not belong to the other. " He is a poet and a 
mathematician." Qualifications seldom found in the same person. "He is a 
physician and surgeon — ^a lawyer and politician." QuaUfications usuallv found in 
the same person. " A singular and plural antecedent require a plural verb."— 
Wells. JSequire, in the plmul number, shows the sense ; but the article should 
rather have been repeated. "There are three neraons; the first, second, and 
third." Mr. Brown contends that this should oe, "There are tnree persons; 
Ihe first, {he second, and tite third." 1 think he is hypercritical in re^^ard to such 
expressions. Qubby.— Should the indefinite article be repeated before each one of 
a series of substantives, merely because a different form of the article is required ? 
Mr. Murray thinks it should ; the other grammarians treat the difficulty with char- 
acteristic evasion. I should not hesitate to omit the article to avoid a clumsier 
expression. I should rather say, " A preposition shows the relation of a noun, 
adjective^ verb, or adverb, to an objective,^' than, " A preposition shows the rela- 
tion of a noun, an adjective, a verb, or an adverb, to an objective." Some of the 
beat authors favor the former mode of expression. Such expressions as " A histo- 
riaii,'' "A harmonic scale," have occasionally been countenanced by the best writers 
and critics ; and it would seem that euphony sometimes allows the a, when the 
first syllable is doi^ed by a consonant sound, or when the h is heard with cou- 
eiaeraole distinctness. 

7. ADJECTIVES. 

? 203. An adjective is a word used to qualify or limit the 

meaning of a substantive. 

Ex. — "A mellow apple ; a hewut^ul woman ; a hriUiant star ; five carriages ; yon- 
der mountains ; In'oss onttons ; hoary-headed men ; a large^ red, and juicyi apple ; 
eyes bright, Uae, and affectiianaite,^'* " He is industrious and frugalJ^ " To slight 
the poor is meanJ*^ 

Our language has about 7,000 a(^ectives; and they give to it not a little of 
its beauty, energy, and precision. 

? 204. Words from other parts of speech are frequently used as 
adjectives. 

Ex. — "A gold ring; a mahogany table; state revenue; Galifimia gold; she 

f>oliticians ; a wotdd^ scholar; parsing exercises; roUinJi prairies; tke/ar-qf 
uture; the above remarks; 9, faremU address." "The fightnings flashed wr- 
miZu>n." — Do/nte, (" The rose looks r«i.") " The West is as truly American, as 
Hrenuinely Jonathan, as any other part of our country."—^ Wise. 

? 205. Adjectives may be divided into two chief classes ; descHp- 

live and definitive^ 

t 206. A descriptive adjective describes or qualifies. 

Ex.— Good, white., a<|uare. " The green forest was bathed in golden light," 
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? 207. A definitive adjective merely limits or modifies. 
"Kr. — " There are many wealthy fiurmera in ihit oountry." 

! Adjectives may be divided also into several smaller classes : namely, 
common; parHcipud; compound; numeral^ comprising cardinalj ordinal, 
and miUtipIicoHve ; and pronominal^ comprising distributive, demonstraUue, 
and indefinite. 

• 208. A COmniOll adjective is any ordinary epithet of the language ^ 
as, Chod, upper, 

! 209. A proper adjective is an adJQctLve derived from a proper 
noun; as, American^ EngUsh, Newtonian, 

? 210. A participial adjective is a participle ascribing the act or 
state to its subject as a quality; as, ^^TivinkUng stars." 

In the phrase *' his dying day," dyinff is a mere adjective ; and it is plain, for 
instance, that vjiepitopW—" without epitaph,^^ and vnhorsed—''^ deprived of 
horse,^' differ radiotuly in sense. A partieipuu adjective is derived directly from 
a verb, is nearly always placed before its noon, and generally expresses a per- 
manent or habitual act or state. 

? 211. A compound adjective is a compound word used as an adjective; 
as, ''^Thich^uoarhled songs." 

? 212. A numeral adjective expresses number definitely; as, JSjoo, 
second, twofold, 

? The cardinal numerals tell how many, as one, two ; the ordinate which 
one, as first, second; and the muUiplicaiive, how many fold, as single^ double, 
twofdUL A long or composite numeral is parsed as one word. 

{ 213. The pronominal adjectives are a class of definitive adjectives 
of which some are occasionally used as pronouns; as, Thai, ihis, other, 

! The distributive point out objects as taken separately; as. Each, every , 
either, neither, many a. 

! The demonstrative^ or definite, point out objects definitely ; as. This, yonder, 

! The indefinite point out objects indefinitely; as, Any, some. 



Degrees off Gomparinon* 

? Since the same quality may exist in different objects and in 
different degrees, adjectives are modified to express higher or lower 
degrees, or the highest or the lowest degrees, of the quality. Hence 
adjectives have what are called the degrees of comparison, 

Ex. — " Lime is white ; milk is whiter; but snow is the whitest of all." 

? Adjectives have three degrees of comparison ; the positive, the 
comparative^ and the superlative. 

! 214, a. The positive degree ascribes the quality simply. 
Ex. — " A young orchard ; a large farm." <* The fields look green and/r£«A." 

f 215. 6. It ascribes an equal degree of the quality, without refer- 
ence to lower or higher degrees of the same quality. 

Ex. — ^^ She is as good as he." *' A woman as modest as she is beatOifuL'* 

I 210, a, Tbe c|^in|MiraUve degree ascribes the quality in a 
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higher or a lower degree to one object, or set of objects, than to 
another. 

Ex. — *' A yovnger brother ; more UnportarU afdfurs ; a boj lets ttudioug.''^ 

? 217. ft. It ascribes the quality in a higher or a lower degree, as 

reckoned from some other condition or quality of the same object or 

of a diflferent object. 

Ex. — ** A nation is happier in peaee than in war.^' ** I am better than I was." 
^^ She is fn(»'e aecomplisheathasi wise." *^ My horse is whiter than yours is black." 

• The comparative degree always implies tivo considered distinct from each 
other ; and it either refers to the same quality in two diflferent objects or in two 
different conditions of the same object, or it refers to one quality as contrasted 
with a different one. That from which it is reckoned, is sometimes understood, 
or exists only in the mind. 

Ex. — ^^ A more eligible eitntiXion'^ [than some other one]. **What is better iB 
always preferred." 

The comparative degree may be construed with than after it ; therefore such 
words as euperior^ inferior, interior^ prefenUle. previous^ <fec., are not in the com- 
parative decree. And I doubt very much whether such words as vnner^ outery 
upper, hinder, can be properly said to be in the comparative degree. They do 
not admit than after them, and they refer to an oppoeite rather than to a poeitim 
state : thus, tipper refers to lower, rather than to up; inner^ to outer. Inner and 
oiOtr differ very little from internal and external, 

? 218. a. The super latiFe degree ascribes the quality in the 

highest or the lowest degree in which such objects have it. 

Ex. — " The loveliest flowers were there." " The most skillful rider could do no 
better." ^^The least skUfful rider could do no worse." *^ Two kindest souls alone 
must meet ; 'tas friendship makes the bondage sweet." — Watts. 

t 219. 6. It ascribes the quality in the highest or the lowest de- 
gree to one object, or group of objects, as compared with the rest, or 
with other conditions of the same object. 

Ex. — "The ter^«»^ sycamore on the river." " The best peaches are taken from 
the tree." " He sat highest on Parnassus." ** I am happiest at home." 

i The superlative degree implies three or more objects classed together ; or 
else it implies other similar conditioos of the same object. 

? 220. An adjective can not be compared with propriety, when 
it denotes a quality or property that can not exist in different de- 
grees. 

Ex. — ^Eaual, level, perpendicular, square, naked, round, straight, first, second, 
one, two, blind, deaf, dead, empty, perfect, right, honest, sincere, hollow, four- 
footed. 

? 221. Good writers, however, sometimes use such adjectives in 
the comparative or the superlative degree ; but then they do not 
take them in their full sense. 

Ex. — " Our sight is the most perfect of our senses." — Addison, This means that 
it approaches nearer, than the rest, to perfection. " And love is still an emptier 
name." — Goldsmith, Almost all descriptive or qualifying adjectives may be used 
either as <ibsotute, in their meaning, or as relative. And hence the comparative and 



eappi 
is a mere pony." 
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. i 222. A little of the quality may be expressed by adding t^r^ 
to the positive, or by placing before it such words as rather, mme- 
what^ &G, 

Ex.— BUck, UaelcMh; taUi^; yeUovnsh; somewhat diBOg^reeable ; ra^er young. 

f 223. A high degree of the quality, without implying direct 
comparison, is expressed by very, exceedingly^ a most, &c. 

Ex.—" Veiy respeotful ; exceediagly polite ; a most distingoished soldiw." 



IIoiv adjectives are eomparedl* 

f 224. To express inferiority, we use less and hast 

Ex. — Pofl. good, oomp. less good, saperl. lecui good ; important, U»9 importamiy. 
leasi important. 

f 225. To express superiority, the comparison is formed by adding 
er and est to the positive, or by placing more and most before it. 

Ex. — Poa. large, comp. larger, superl. largent; rich, richer, richest; cheerful, 
more cheerful, most cheerful, »ee Buies for SpelliDg. 

f Whiclj of these methods should be used, depends chiefly on the sound of 
the word, or on the number of its syllables. 

? 226. Adjectives of one syllable are compared by abiding er for 

the comparative, and est for the superlative. 

Ex.— Deep, deeper, deepest; wise, wiser, wisest; sad, sadder, saddest; dry, drier, 
driest, 

? 227. Adjectives of three or more syllables must always be com- 
pared by more and most, 

Ex. — ^Beautiful, more leaut\ful, most heau^al, 

{ Adjectives of two syllables follow some of them one method, and some the 
other. 

? 228. Adjectives of tw;o syllables ending in y, or in le after a 
consonant, or accented on the second syllable, are generally com- 
pared by er and est. 

Ex.— Happy, happier, happiest; feeble, feebler, feeblest; polite, politer, politest. 

! 229. Some other adjectives of two syllables are sometimes com- 
pared in like manner; especially if they end in a vowel or a liquid 
sound. 

Ex. — "Narrow, «ar«w«r,»afTou>«rf; handsome, handsomer, handsomest ; ten- 
der, tenderer, tenderest,^^ " The metaphor is the commonest fl^ore.^^ — Blair*s Rhe- 
tor%o, " PhiioBophers are but a sobers/^ sort of madmen." — Irving, 

? 230. Some words are expressed in the superlative degree, by 
annexing most to them. 

Ex. — ^Foremoflt, utmost, inmost, innermost, hindmoat, nethermost. 

t 231. To express superiority, any adjective may sometimes be 

compared by more and m>ost> 

Ex.— " A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne^er firom the heath-flower dashed the dew.'*— iSbo^ 
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? 232. When two or more adjectives come together, of which some 
are properly compared by er and eit, and others by more and most^ the 
smaller are generally placed first, and all are compared as one, by more 
and most. 

Ex.—" The mor^ nice and eUgofUmrtaJ'^—JohnMn, " Homer's ImaginAtion was 
by far the most rich and copious^ — Pope, 

More, moetj less, and Uoity when nsed to oompare other words, should be 
parsed separately, and as adverbs. 

! The adjectives whose comparison can not be learned by means of a 
general rule, are said to be irregular. 

Ex. — " Good, better J lest; bad, vBorse^ vforstP See p. 11. 



Knniber. 

? Some adjectives express number. 

Ex. — ^This, these ; that, those ; few ; many. 

f Om^ first, second, etc. ; each, every ^ either, neither ; this, that, another ; 
mtjtck, all (the whole), whole (all the), — denote but one object or one ag- 
gregate. 

Ex.-—" Th» first MAN." " The first ten mbn." "Jiwy OBEATuas loves ire like.' ' 
*^ Neither ookbatant recovered from his wounds.' ' 

J The numerals above one, (as two, three, etc.,) and these, those, aU 
(number), few, several, many, divers, sundry, refer to more objects than one. 

! 233. Adjectives implying number, must agree in this respect 

with the substantives to which they relate. 

Ex.—" YonrfeetJ" not, " Four foot:^ " ITuU kind of trees," or, " Trees of 
thai UNO ;" not, " l%ose kind of trees.'^ 



JProiiominal and other defiiiitlFe ailjeetives. 

. All takes in the whole number spoken o^ or the entire object or class. "AU 
men." **AU the years of man's life." '* If aU the year were playing holidays." 
** He is the beat of them all" 

Any stroDgly denotes an indofinite object. It denotes it as- opposed to a 
particular one or to none. "There is little honor in what amy body can do." 
** Have you any foreigners in your county ?" 

Both means the two. It Is usually emphatic, implying Ttot only the one, but 
Ihe other aiso. *'Both horses are lame.'* " Kis father and Tnother are both dead." 

Certain indefluitely describes what the speaker more definitely knows. "J. 
certain man planted a vineyard." " I will not vote for a certain candidate." 

Divers— 5«?craZ or Tnany + different. " Divers philosophers hold that the 
lips are part and parcel of the mind."~-«?AaAw Ever so many different fhOoso- 
ylwrs. etc. 

JBach means both or all considered separately. It implies two or more. 
**Each one of the twins has a horse.'* ".SacA pupil must use his own books."- 

Either means one or the other of two, but not both. Sometimes it de- 
uotes the two in the sense of each, but with greater distinctness. " I will sell 
either one of my two horses." '^Either road leads to town," " On either side 
they found impassable barriers." — Irving. That is, if they turned to one side, 
they found them there ; and if they turned to the other side, they also found 
them there. 

Either is sometimes applied to more than two, hut with very questionable pro- 
priety. *^3ytker or neither, appliedito any number greater than one of two objects 
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IB amen soleouni.* and one of late introdactum.'^^i&rrifoVa FnglUk Lamgvn^e, 
'* The pronominal a4jective8 «i<W and neWigr^ in ^fcnot propriety of syntax, relate 
to two only ; when more are referred to, any and fyan/t^ or any one and no one^ 
«hoald be nsed in stead of them.'^ — Occid Brown. The followini^ sentence from 
Geo. P. Marsh, however, coold hardly be improved : " Dryden, Pope, and Worda- 
worth*haYe not sorapled to lay a profane hand upon Chancer, a mightier geuios 
than either.^ 

Elae ezdades what is ascertained, from something indefinite. " What dae f** 
"Any one else." " Who else have seen him?" 

Every means all considered separately. It implies several or many. ^Every 
apple in the basket is frozen." " Pick up every one." 

Few denotes a comparatively small number. ^*Fbw shall part where many 
meet." 

Fomier. See T%ig and IhxL 

Latter. See This and That 

Many denotes a comparatively large number. 

Many a means many considered separately. It differs from every, only in 
not denoting aU. Many a is to jnanyy as every is to ofi. " Many a man has 
been ruined by intemperance." 

Mnch denotes a comparatively large quantity. '*Much money." 

Neither means not the one nor ffie other. It is opposed to each denoting 
two, or to eUher in this sense; sometimes to both. ^*Each of yours is good, but 
neiiTier of mine is.** *' Shall I take both, one, or neither ;" ' 

Jfo means not any, ornot a, or it denies of all separately. Sometimes it de- 
nies a certain character of an object ^*2fd man knows his destiny." " She is 
no fnend of mine.*' " Even Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to me."— Pope. 

One may be applied indefinitely to any person or other object ^ 

One corresponds to ano^ier, when the meaniDg is not that there are but two ; 
one or the one, to the other of two. One^^ther of two ; the one-^a particular 
one of two. "First came one daughter, and then another." *' They marched one 
after another." " He went from one extreme to the other.". One sometimes de- 
notes a person as not well known, or as of not much importance. Hence it is 
sometimes very contemptuous. ^*One Peter Simmons was the defendant" "An 
attack upon me by one Reid.'* — Benton. 

Other or another denotes something difierent or distinct from something 
else, yet of the same class or name. With allusion to something known or 
mentioned, it denotes something else. " An other overflow." •' Take the other.'' 
" They are meant for us ; they can be meant for no other." — P. Henry. 

Oym implies possession with emphasis or distinction. " My own." " Use 
your oum book." " Our own Webster." 

Same means 7u>t another or not different. It denotes the identical object or 
a similar object " It is the same boat that we saw an hour ago." " This 
church is built of the same stones as the other." 

Several denotes more than two and fewer than many. ^'Several boys." 

Some denotes one or a portion indefinitely. It is opposed to o^ a poHicvh 
lar one, or t?ie whole. *^Some of the robbers were caught" ^'Sorne one said so.*' 
^Some of his money was stolen." When two indefinite portions are spoken of 
or are contrasted, some is often applied to one, and others to the other; when 
more than two are spoken of, some is generally used throughout Sometimes 
others is used to continue the sentence after the first sorne. *' Some of the men 
were without coats, and others without shoes." **Some of the pupils are indo- 
lent, some OTQ mischievous, and some are stupid." 

• Errors of grsmm&r are commonly called aotecUma, from Soli, the name of a Grecian col- 
ony, noted for the misuse of their mother-tongno. " The barbarUm is an offence againrt 
etyraoloffv-, the aoleeigtn against lyatax, and the impn)pri9ty against lexicography."— 
CaMpMa nhtitoHe. 
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Sucli refers to an object as beings of the Bame nature, character, or descrip- 
tioQ, as some thing else. ** Modesty, meekness, and svch virtues." ^^Sudk men 
as he 18.'* ^*SfUiCh principles as we approve." It is sometimes so used as to in- 
clude both the objects or classes to which the comparison relates. " It is so 
used bj suck writers as Swift and Addison ;" ». «., by Swift and Addison, and 
other writers like them. Sometimes it denotes identity in stead of similarity, 
and is then generally in the way of a better expression. ^^Siuih nouns as end in 
X assume e^;" say, "2%e nouns whtch^" &c. 

Snndiy— (2ii;efff, but it is not quite so emphatic. ** So teach sundry gram- 
marians. " — Brawn. 

This (plu. these) strongly and distinctly points out something as near the 
speaker, in place or time. " This house and these fields, are they not yours?" 
"2%M subject has been frequently discussed." 

That (plu. those) strongly and distinctly points out something as not near the 
speaker, or as not so near as something else. Hence, in speaking of two, that 
may be applied to the former, and this to the latter. ^^ThcU cloud is exceedingly 
beautiful." " These roses will bloom longer than those,^^ " J^icU question which 
we were yesterday discussing." 

''''Some put the bliss in action, soTne in ease : 
Those call it pleasure ; and contentment, ihese^ — Pope, 

In such cases, former and latter ^ one and other^ ones and oiherSf may also fre- 
quently be used. Ibrmer and laUer are the most obvious in their reference. 
'* The cry of danger to the Union was raised to divert their assaults upon the Con- 
stitution. It was the to/^,.and not the former^ that was in danger.^' — Benton, 
In the explanatory phrase " tfuU »," that often seems to be used in the sense of 
this. Sometimes that is simply more forcible than the, ^^That man who said so, 
is mistaken." ** I trust I have none of (hat other spirit which would drag an- 
gels down." — Webster, 

Very is nearly equivalent to a compound personal pronoun, or to the word 
even, " Our very existence depends upon it"---Our existence iiselft etc. 

What and which^ whether tnterrogative or responsive^ and also their com- 
pounds, point out objects definitely^ and sometimes indefinitely. *' What man 
among you?" *^ Whatever motives govern him." "All persons whatsoever,'^ 
*^What money he earned, she spent" "By which charter, certain rights were 
secured to us." 

Yon or yonder strongly points out something insight "Fon hawthorn 
bush." " Yonder hills^ robed in misty blue, were the haunts of my childhood." 



? 234. Since every quality or attribute must belong to some object, 
adjectives are said to belong to the substantives whidi they qualify or 
limit 

? 235. When an adjective relates equally to two or more substan- 
tives, it ^ould be parsed accordingly. 

Ex. — '* The APPL]», PSABS, and pbaohss, are ripeJ*^ "A man of great bensibil- 
nr and obnios,*' " Inat house and lot." "The oow and calf are white.*^ *' A 
white cow and oai.f." But, "A white cow and a calf," "A white cow and her calf," 
do not mean that the calf is white too. " Ho is a venerable old man." Here ven^ 
rabU qualifies old man, rather thail man only. 

? 236. When two or more adjectives come between an article and a 
plural noun, they sometimes qualify each only a part of what the noun 
denotes. 

Ex.— "The New and Old TE8TAMENTi"—The New Testament and the Old Tes- 
tameut ; not, The New Testaments and tlie Old Testaments. 
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? 237. An adjective is sometimes used without a substantive, to com- 

Elete Uie sense of a preceding participle or infinitive. The adjective re- 
ntes in sense to the object suggested by a previous possessive ; or else it 
relates indefinitely to some being, or to aU beings whatsoever. 

Ex. — " To BB good is to bs happy.'*'' " These are the conRequencea of vbisq too 
fond of glory." " His bbimo rich was the cause of his ruin." " There is nothing 
lost by BBiNO ear^tdJ*^ The phrase is equivalent to a noun, or to an adjective ana 
noun: also, a noun that will preserve the sense, can generally be supplied. 
^*Ooodnu8 is happiness.^^ ** These are the consequences of too much fondnsst for 
glory." " His ruihM were the cause of his ruin." " To be a good person, is, to be 
a happy person;'*'* or, "To be good people, is, to be hmypeopUy ** These are 



the consequences of being a nation too fond of glory." " His being a rick young 
man, was the cause of bis ruin." " There is nothing lost by being a earful person 
— ^by being cartful persons.^'* 

? A word that is usually an adjective, has sometimes the sense or mcH- 
difications of a noun or a pronoun, and may then be parsed accordingly. 

Ex.—** Burke wrote on the heaidifvi and the svbUme,'''' " O^er the vast ab- 
rvpV—'MiUon, '* We crossed the mighty deep:^ »* In the dead of night.** 
** Companion of the dead^ — CampbeXL " Children are afndd to go i^to the dark^ 
*' I prefer green to r«i." " The pasL at least, is secure."— ir*ftrt«r. " These 
primitives have no derivaUves.^^ ** Between the noble" s palace and the hut." 
** Where either*8 fall determines both their fates." " Every one must have heard 
of the tragical foteof Emmett." — Irving. 

{ Such a word, when used as a noun, expresses the quality by a gen- 
eral reference to some or all objects possessing it ; or it sets forth some 
particular object or class as characterized by it. 

When an adverb is joined to such a word, the word must be parsed as an ad- 
jective, belonging to such a substantive understood as will make sense ; namely, 
thing^ things, persons, people, place, style, one. ones, &c. : as, ^* The trtdy toise are 
not avaricious ;" " Mw much have you got ?" " Nearly aU were captured ;" " A 
fine instance of the truly subUme,*'* better, — " of true suhlimUyJ*^ 

So, indeed, should every such word be parsed, when the word denoting the 
person or thing referred to, is obviously understood, or can be supplied without 
injuring the sense ; as, " Of the apples he took the larger [onesj and 1^ the 
smaller^ [ones], " Turn to the?^" [hand or side]. It is generally better to pane 
the adjective as a substantive, only when it has so far usurped the character of one 
that the expression with the most suitable word supplied, would not exactly oon- 
yey the same sense, or else would be tedious and clumsy. Man}[ grammarians, 
though perhaps needlessly, parse as pronouns most of the definitive adjectives 
above described, when the modified substantive is omitted. Such parsing is ob* 
joctionable, furthermore, inasmuch as the words generally may be, and frequently 
fU'e, modified by adverbs. 

When an adjective is used substantively, it is sometimes difficult to tell whether 
it should be parsed as a noun or as a pronoun. This will depend on whether the 
word is descriptive of a class, like a common noun, or is merely designative— 
belonging to the class called form-words, and applicable to objects that differ in 
kind. 

• An adjective sometimes becomes an adverb, without a change of form. 
Ex.—" I like it hest.^^ " Go, get you to my lady's chamber ; and tell her that 
if she PAINT an inch tJiiokf yet to this favor will ahe come at haV^-^hakespeart* 
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EXERCISES. 
Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Arw the adfeethes ;— 

*A dark cloud came over the city. The aummei* breezes blow soft" 
and coop*. The annual, autumnal, desolating** fires have almost destroyed 
this well-timbered country. Horses are as" valuable* as" mules [are]. 
Homer was a greater^ poet than Virgil Here the valleys are more" 
beautiftil, and t^e mountains [are] leas" rugi?ed" and more fertile. Then 
oomes an elevated rolling prairie country. The sweetest* flowers fringed 
the little stream. The river is highest in June. The cedars highest on the 
mountain, are the smallest [cedars]. The last blow was more &taL The 
foremost horse is superior to the. rest. 

s. 
Tip" springs the lark, shrill-voiced and loud, the messenger' of mom. 
He treated poor' and rich alike. To be* poor* is more honorable"* than to 
be dishonorably rich [is honorable]. 

The beautiful' fields and forests now in view, were very extensive", 
and governed" by some Peruvian prince or princess. — PrescoU. 

On the grassy bank stood a tail waving ash, sound to the very top.— « 
Dideena, 

How brilliant and mirthful the light* of her eye, 
Like" a star* glancing" out" from the blue* of the sky I — WhitHer. 
There brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons imparadise the night — Montgomery. 
Where smiling spring* its earliest visit* paid, 
And parting summer's lingering blooms' delayed. — Goldsmith, 
8. 
There are two' pear-trees in the second row. Any man can carry the 
whole limb with aU its apples. Would any man defend infidelity by 
such or any other arguments? No man is perfectly independent of all 
others*. There is a horse for each man. Many a fine intellect is buried 
in poverty. Neither course is proper. This chair is nearer to me than 
that*". Who else came? One story is good until another" is told. Silver 
and gold have I none^. These resolutions reasserted the sole right of 
the colonies to tax themselves in all cases whatsoever". 

* It mtij be well, when time alloifB it, for the pnpil to descend, in parring, according 

to our clasidflcation of aiyectires: thin, adjective; deaeriptive or de/inUive; eomntwi' 

proper, eomjHrtAnd, pronominal^ <&c. ; diatrilnUive, demonatrcUiM, &c. It may also be well 

to say, in parsing some descriptive adjectives, ^*it can not be compared with propriety; 

and bdonga,** etc. 

(o.) " Summei*' is an a<!Uectire,— a word • • * deJlniHw, etc (6.) " Desolating'' is an 
aljeetive, — a word * * * participial, it is a participle ascribing * * * and belongs, etc. (e.) 
-^— in the pogiUve degree, it ascribes an equal degree of the qnality ; and belongs, etc 
(//.) — ~ comparaties degree, it ascribes the qaality in a higher degree to one object as com- 
pared with another; and belongs, etc (s.) — ~- in the superlative degree, it ascribes the 
quality, etc (Sec definitions of the superlative degree) (/.) and belongs to people un- 
derstood, according to Rule X. (a.) and belongs to person or p*rraons understood, a^- 

oording to Rule X. Or say, *^ and is here used without a substantive, according to Note 

X.'* <A.) and it belongs to the phrase '■^Tv be poor,** according to Rule X. (i.) and 

belongs to ^^Jifilds and forests,** according to Rule X. (j.) ^^Two** is an adjective * * * dejlni- 
Ho^ » • * numeral • • • cardinal • * * and belongs, etc (Jc) " Non^* is hure perhaps parsed 
best as an a(\)eetive belonging to ** silver'* and ** gold" notwithstanding it can not be placed 
next to them. " We sliall have none MBio**'^Baeon. It is not eswantial that an ac^ectlve 
must always be capable of standing next to its substantive. 
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Examples to be Corrected. 

AU the liabilities to error in regard to adjectives, may be redaoed to tho' 
following heads : — 

1. Choice, 2. Numher. 3; Comparison, 4. Position, 
1, Choice, 

1. In the use of adjectives, care should be taken to select the most ap- 
propriate for the meaning intended. 

2. Adverbs should not be unnecessarily used as adjectives. 

3. Them should not be used for those. 

Them boys are very idle. What do you ask for them apples? Let some' 
of them boys sit on them other benches. I have three horses, and you may 
ride either of them, l^either of my dozen razors is worth a cent. Further 
information may be obtained from either of the [eight] professors. Neither of 
the [six] hats is large enough for my head. None of the two pleases me* 
Any one of the two roads will take you to town. Tall pines grew on either 
side of the river. Each one of the thousand soldiers received a guinea. You 
may take e'er a one or ne'er a one, just as you please. That very point which 
we are now discussing, was lately decided in Kentucky. These very men with> 
whom you traveled yesterday, are now in jail. There seems to be little glory 
in doing what every body can do. — any body — Memory and forecast just 
returns engage; this pointing back to youth, that on ti age* — Pope. The 
whole school were at play ; some at marbles, others at ball, these at racing, 
those at jumping the rope, and some few at mumble-peg. (Use some^ and lastly 
say, ^^and a few at mtimble-peg.") Such capers are unbefitting a man of his 
age. — unsuitable to — Such verbs as assume ed^ are regular. Such persons 
as are unprovided, will please to apply at the office. AU persons Ihai are, &a 

There are not less than fifteen banks in the city of New York that suspended 
to-day. I have caught less fish than you. A proper fraction is less than one, 
because It expresses less parts than it takes to make a unit — D. P, GoVburn. 
The summit of the hill was covered with stinted trees. (Say *'«<»n^" for 
stiTded is usually restricted to eating and drinking.) It all tends to show, that 
our whole plans had been discovered. The whole tends. . . . that aU our, Ac We 
stand the last, and, if we fall, the latest experiment of self-government His 
now wife is a cousin of his former wife. The then minister was unusually 
talented. Our bullets glanced harmlessly from the alligator's back. Open the 
door widely. We were all sitting quietly and comfortably round the fire. 
The shutters were painted greenly. We arrived safely, after all our misfortune**. 
This rose blooms most fairly. Velvet feels smoothly. I live freely from care. 
John reads too loudly, and James reads too lowly. (I. €., John is too loud, 
when .... James is too low in voice, when — ) Yet often touching will wear 
gold, —frequent— It is the often doing of a thing, that makes it a habit 
He makes seldom mention of his relatives. He seldom mentions^ &c. Motion 
upwards is more agreeable than motion downwards. Upward motion^ &c. He 
made a soon and prosperous voyage. You jump too highly when you dance. 
The news of my marriage is a rumor merely. — a mere rwmor. When a noun 
stands independently or absolutely of the rest of the sentence, it is in the nomi- 
native case. The relative should be placed as nearly as possible to its ante- 
rodent. A regularly and well-constructed sentence. The symptoms are two* 
/^tld, inwards and outwards. Apples are more plenty than peaches. — K Wehsier„ 

\ 
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2. Number, 

Adjectives impljing number, must agree in this respect with the sub- 
stantives to which they belong. 

CL The nouns which are not changed in form to express number, are sin- 
gular when they denote one object, and {^ural when they denote more. 

Tou have been playing this two hours. This oats, I fear, will never come 
up. Grive him this memoranda. How do you like these sort of things? 
You will always see those kind of men sitting and loafering about taverns. 
— f»e« of ikat kind — I never wear those sort of hoops. Take up this ashes. 
These molasses I bought yesterday. That tongs should be left ia the kitchen. 
That victuals will last us to-day and to-morrow. "We have not much provi- 
sions for the journey. — not many provisions — or, not much provision-^ 
She was very extravagant in dressing, and by these means became poor. He 
▼as indolent and extra|ragant, and by that means became a pauper. He had 
no other thoughts than that of amassing money and hoarding it There are no 
thoughts more painful than that of suspense and disappointment If that be 
the &cts of the case, he shall not escape from punishment. Every reasonable 
amends have been made. AU reaaandble amends^ Ac 

3. Comparison, 

a. !l^ mode of comparing, b. Doiible comparison, o. Adjectives that 
f^unUd not be compared, d. I^e terms denoting the objects compared, 

a. Adjectives should be compared in the best manner according to 
usage and euphony. 

It was the powerlullest speech I ever heard. I think the rose is the beauti 
fhllest of flowers. Omar was the faithfallest of his followers. — Irving. The 
iez is the cunningest of animals. There are few bachelors soberer than he i& 
A cleverer man is not to be found. You are welcomer now than you were 
then. He is the awkwardest, backwardest fellow we have ever had. This 
is a reasonabler proposition than the other. By silence, many a dunderpate, 
like the owl, the stupidest of birds, comes to be considered the very type of wis- 
dom. — Irving, They unfortunately escaped to the insecurest places. I never 
was at a pleasanter party. This pink is more red than the other. Young 
folks never had a more merry time. This is the baddest accident that ever 
battened to us. The furthermost and the hindermost wagons are in the 
greatest danger. The upmost room was occupied by the gentlemen, and the 
lowermost by the ladies. He is a profoundest philoaopher. (Observe that the 
idiom of our language allows us to say, " a most profovm^'* but not, " a pro- 
foundesL^^) A clearer, more rapid and impetuous stream, flows from no other 
part of these mountains. A more dear^ rapid, and impetvaus, &c. The com- 
missioners selected the firmest, narrowest, and shallowest part of the river, for 
the bridge. 

b. Adjectives should not be doubly compared. 

More greater calamities yet await us. A.fter the most strictest sect of our 
religion I lived a pharisee. The duke of Milan, and his more braver daughter. 
'^Shakespeare. This was the most unkindest cut of all. How much are ye 
letter than the fowls. There are few more politer men than he. The Most 
Highest shall judge between me and thee. Worser misfortunes yet await us. 
If he told that tale on me, he is the most meanest boy that ever was. I never 
heard a more truer saying. . I think her less fairer than her sister. You came 
more earlier than I expected. A fanner's life is the most happiest of all. 
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Those were the least happiest days of my life. The worst may become 
more worse. — still worse. The most hindmost man was captured by the 
Indians. He was the most unluckiest of the speculators. The lesser quan- 
tity I remove to the other side of the equation. This was the moat onwiaest 
thing yon could have done. She always dressed in tiie most costliest and finest 
silks. He fished at the most quiet and deepest place. —4^ deepest aind hmoI 
quiet place; or, — the most deep and quiet place. 

e. A word that usually has an absolute meaninor, should never be used 
in a limited sense, unless the language does not afford a better expression 
for the intended meaning. 

His performance was the most perfect of all. — best — These artificial 
flowers are the most perfect I ever saw. (Perhaps allowabla) Virtue confers 
Bupremest dignity on man, and should be his chiefest desire. — supreTne .... 
dtief desire. A more rectangular figure would hold more. A rectangular — 
or, A figure more nearly rectangular^ &c. I would ralHier have a squarer box. 
The roundest pebbles are found on the extremest part of the sand-bar. The 
heath-peach is more preferable than the Indiaa-peach. The report was not so 
universally spread as was supposed. — not so generally or widdy — The most 
universal customs are apt to last longest. He has a most spotless reputation. 
Cotton and sugar are most principally raised in the Southern States. — mosUy 
raised — or, principally raised — Her insolence is most insufferable. — almost 
insufferable. Aristides was the least unjust of the Athenians. Angelina is 
the least imperfect of her sex. I trust the people are more uncorrupted than 
their leaders. — less corrupted — I hope tliey will be more undeceivable in 
future. The side of a hill is more ineligible fi>r a kouse, than the summit. 

d.^ 1. The superlative must be used, when three or more are compared ; 
and the comparative is usually required, when but two are compared. 

The oldest of the two boys was sent to college. The youngest of the two 
sisters is the handsomest. He is the stouter of all the boys in our school 
Which is the largest number, — ^the minuend or the subtrah^id ? Selim is the 
liveliest horse of the pair. The latter one of the three had forgotten his books; 
The house has but two stories, and the uppermost rooms are not yet finished.* 
Women are the weakest sex. Which can run the festest,— your horse or miaef 
His wife is the best manager; therefore let her rule him. Of the two Latin 
poets Tirgil and Horace, the first is the most celebrated. A troohee has the 
former syllable accented, and the latter unaccented. 

2. The superlative degree represents the described objects as being s 
part of the others. 

3. All comparisons without the superlative degree, do not strictly rep- 
resent the objects denoted by one term, as being a part of those denoted 
by the other. 

a. The word oiheTj and similar terms, imply two distinct parts, and but 
one kind or general class. 

That boy is the brightest of all his classmates. Ohina has the greatest 
population of any nation on earth. Solomon was wiser than any of the an- 
cient kings. Jacob loved Joseph more than all his children. Webster's 
spelling-book is the most popular of any yet published. Youth is the most 
important period of any in life. That gnx>ve is the shadiest and ocxAeak place 
of any— of any others — of all others. Webster is one of the greatest orators 
of any country, -^may wdl be ranked among the greatest ortUors of any country, 
Otir grammar lessons are the hardest of any we hav& This is a better-funuslxed 
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Rx>m than any in the house. This n the best-fnnfiihed room of any in the 
house. There is nothing so good for a sprain as cold water. — nothing 
eise— He was less partial than any historian that eyer wrote. — any other — 
It is a better treatise on this subject than any that ever was written. (The 
tareadse oould not be better than itself) None of our magazines is so interest- 
ing to me as Harper's. No oHkar one of, to. Natural scenery pleases me the 
best of any thing else. Nothing pleases me so much as natural soenery. In 
no case is man so apt to act unjustly, as where his love or hatred interferes. 
Noah and his family outlived all the people who lived before the flood. — K 
Webster. (They did not outlive themselves.) That tree overtops all the trees 
m the forest 

Adam, the goodliest of men since bom, 

His sons ; the fiiirest of her daughters, Eve. — MiUon. 

4. Position. 

1. Adjectives should be placed where they will show clearly what 
word or words they are to qualify or limit The sense is the best guide. 

a. Such an arrangement of words should be avoided, as will make the 
adjective modify any other than its proper word. 

&. Of a series of coordinate adjectives that may be differently com- 
pared, it is generally more elegant to place the shorter ones before the 
longer. 

Bemark. — ^A noun with its adjective may be limited or qualifled by another 
adjective, and these again by another, and bo on. In each oases, the adjectivest 
denoting the more casaal qaalities, usually precede the others. *^ An old man :*' 
" A good old man ;" " A venerable good old man :" ** A stout venerable good old 
man ;" " Two stout venerable good old men ;" ** The first two stout venerabls 
good old men.*' 

The congregation will please to sing the three first and the two last stanzas 
of the hymn. The four first benches are reserved for pupils ; the others are 
for visitors. The three last mails brought me no letter. I have just bought 
a new pair of gloves. — a pair of new gloves. This is an excellent tract of 
land. The heads of the horses were all adorned with ribbons. He is a very 
young tall man. All were drowned except the captain and other three offi- 
cers. If I be served such another trick. Til have my brains taken out — Shak, 
In a few more years, not even an Indian burial mound will be left untouched. 
The dress had a row of silk ikncy green buttons, and strings of satin pink rib- 
bon. He is one of the most influential and richest men in the city. There is 
not a more fertile, &irer, and more delightful valley west of the Mississippi. 
The eagle soared above the mountain hig^ He is the apparent heir to the 
crown. The convent Is surrounded by a flfteen feet high and a three feet thick 
wall, —a toaU fifteen-^ A large reward and pardon will be offered to the 
informer. Fardon and a large reioardj Ac 
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AU and whole are sometimes misapplied, one for the other ; and less is frequently 
misused tor fewer, "The whole world"— All the world : but the plural phrases 
^* All the apples,'* "The whole apples,*' are not equivalent; all being opposed to 
a part of the number, and whole to a part of each object. " The bear received no 
less than six balls." Say, " no fewer." or, " not fewer." Less is apt to suggest 
guatUitiff while/AMr can suffgest wmber only. Such phrases as " one or more per* 
fMM," which Murray said should be ^^one person, or more than o»«." are now oon« 
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Biderod allowable. '^ Eyery village or garrlaoa has one or moro wape-goaU of tiua 
Idnd." — Irving. 

Maoh that we now consider erroneous English, is merely old English that was 
once in fashion and in good repute. Of this kind are such forms as " heautifuUr^ 
powetfuleaty virtvousett. ** Benedict is not the unhopefuUest husband that I know/* 
— Shakapeare, 

Most adjectives may be taken either in an absolute or in a relative sense. In 
the former thev suggest that the object has the quality in full, or, in what is usu- 
ally oonsiderea the full state ; in the latter, that it merely has qf the quality. The 
latter sense must often be inferred from certain uses of the comparative or the 
superlative degree ; and when these degrees are not used, it is usually expressed 
by the ending ish, or by means of such limiting terms as wmewkat. a htUe^ partly^ 
<u — cuy &0. ** My tporet horse is better than your best, though neither one is really 
good." ^* I feel somewhat better to-day, though I am b^ no means teeU." ** Sadder 
than the eaddest night.*'— ^yro». *' Who canst the wisest wiser make, and babes 
as tmtf as they.*' — Cowper. "The poor man that loves Christ, is ru^^r than the 
rifihest man that hates him.*' — Bunynn. " It is almost as ikin as the iMnnest "Mr 
'jpQT.'*^'— Chambers, "And in the lowest deep a hwer deep, stiU threatening to de- 
vour me, opens wide." — Milton, From these examples, which are all correct, we 
may infer that the comparative may sometimes be estimated from the superlative 
or the comparative ; and that these degrees may occasionally be considered equal 
to or even oelow the positive, as well as above it 

1. The eomparative may be estimated fh>m the positive taken in the full or ab- 
solute sense; as, " Girard is rich, but Astor is still richer J*^ " The pipers loud and 
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gation ;" "A more perfect system ;" "A less perfect system." 8. Sometimes it is 
estimated from the comparative or the superlative ; as, " My kite rose higher, higher, 
higher, and higher, until it was highest, and far hiqher than the highest of all the 
other kites." 4. The comparative may be estimated n-om the positive of some other 
Quality or state ; as,- " He is more inMligent than rich,'*^ " They are better clothed than 
Jed," 5. Sometimes it seems to be estimated from the comparative of the opposite 
quality : as, " The wealthier citizens were disposed to make peace, but the poorer 
wei^ not." " The higher classes are generally well educated, but the loioer are 
not" 6. Sometimes it implies that the mcrease or decrease of one quality proceeds 
uniformly with that of another ; as, " The older the wine, the b^ter it is.*^ " The 
sooner, the better," 

1. Superlative estimated from the positive absolute ; as, '* The bravest of the 
brave," 2. Superlative estimated from the positive taken in a relative or limited 
sense ; as, " Tne creek was too shallow for dipping with a bucket, even where it 
was de&pest.'*'' 8. Superlative estimated from the comparative or the superlative ; 
as, " The ripest of the riper peaches were delicious.*^ " The^n^^ of the finest 
horses took the sweepstakes." (I think that the last two sentences are proper.) 

The superlative degree seems not always to imply an intervening comparative, 
but sometimes to be estimated directly from the positive of the same Quality ; as, 
" The last years of his practice were more lucrative than the^r«^." "The highest 
classes are generally rich and haughty " [but the lowest classes are poor and hum- 
ble]. " He sold the largest apples, and made the others into cider." In fact, this 
degree seems to be allowable m speaking of two, when the design is not so much 
to show that one is superior to the other, as to suggest that there is none above it 
or beyond it that is superior to it ; in other worcb, when we do not look back to 
the inferior objects, but rather look for superior objects and find none. " The 
farthest house on tne peninsula is my residence," could be said if there were but 
two houses on the peninsula. "An iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and 
the 2a«/ accented." "7%m refers to the nearest obieot; UuU, to something more 
distant." " His antagonist made the ablest speech ;^' i, e., I heard none that was 
better. Sometimes, also, the comparative tends to suggest proportion. 

It is worthy of notice, that many qualities or attributes exist in more deg^es, or 
in much greater variety, than the degrees of comparison can express. Other modeb 
of expression are therefore often used to show degrees or varieties of the quality, 
and frequently with fine effect. "A light-green— dark-gxeen — wwm^i-gresn— 
p«i-green color." ^^Pink red, crimson red, saffron red, strawherrff red, Uuei^ red 
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r— parple)." ^^BoUma hot, stark mad, 9t<me dead, dead draak." " She is most 
beautiial — ineomporably beautafol— fl/i^«Wc." " She appeared in a snow-white dress, 
and a rich safron^colored shawl.^^ Foots take greater liberty, in the use of adjeo- 
tives, than is allowed to prose writers; as, *'That heaverUieit hour of Heaven is 
worthiest thee I*' — Byron, "And yoa shall see who has the properest notion." 
—Id. "A foot more lights, a step more true^ — Scott, Perhaps in fiffht literature, 
such expressions as^the following are quite proper : " Her husband was none of 
the Boberest.^^—Biekens. " None of the mast sober,^^ would here, I think, sound 
rather stiff and affected. More and moat are sometimes preferred in prose, for 
greater emphasis, or to express the degree of a shorter and a longer adjective in 
the briefest uniform manner ; as, " He is more bold and aotivey^^ for, " Ho is bolder 
and more active,'''* "She is a most bright, polished, and amiable young lady.'* 
Moet is usually required after a or an, or to express the superlative of eminence ; 
as, "A most polite gentleman ;" "A most queer sight" Such adjectives as per- 
fect, roundj extreme, correct, bUnd, and eOU, are sometimes compared when not 
Uoea in their fall sense. " More ^rfeot"— »«<»rflr to perfection ; " most perfects- 
ware*^ to perfection: both implying less than perfect. It has been well argued, 
that if ^*^ greater perfection''* is an allowable phrase, why should not "w«?r« perfedr 
be aUotoable. To say, " She is the least imperfect of her sex," would imply that 
the whole sex is quite imperfect. " Aristides was the least unjust of the Athe- 
nians," is as much as to say, " The Athenians were all unjust, — ^a set of knaves, of 
whom Aristides was onij not the worst one." The adjectives should have been 
"most perfect," "most lust." Such expressions as "the most unconquerable," 
"the less imperfect," "the least imperfect," " the more unnecessary," *' the most 
unbecoming," " the most unnatural," " most uncertain," " a most superior," "a 
most inferior," " the mo:*t blameless," "the most worthless," "a fuller," "the 
most complete," **the completest," "a most thorough," "the straightest," "a 
Btraighter,^' " a more reddisa," " a less yellowish," &o., are all, in certain cases, 
allowable. 

Jfo»y, more, most, have for their oppo8ites/(Kr,/0z<w,/«0M^ ; mttch, more, most, 
have little, less, least; great, greater, greatest, have httle, smaU, smaller, lesser 
(implying dignity}, smaUest, least. Lesser should generally be rejected ; though it 
u sometimes useo, by good writers, in opposition to greater. Also the phrase 
" Lesser Asia," is sometimes used for the more elegant phrase "Asia Minor." 
Worse is itself a comparative, therefore worser must be a double comparative, 
which is improper. So is "most happiest," for instance, a double superlative, 
and therefore improper. Adjectives should not even seem to be doubly compared ; 
thus, " A more elegant and simpler method," might be suj)posed to mean, " A 
more elegant and more simpler method." It should be, "A simpler and more ele- 
gant method," or, "A more simple and elegai^t method." 

"A tobacco-seed is the least oJt any other seed — of all other seeds — of any seed 
-^lesB than any seed :" "There is no seed so small as a tobacco-seed." That is, a 
tobacco -seed is a seea of some other kind of seed, or it is smaller than itself-— ab- 
surdities. " The weakest of the two." That is, one is weaker than the other ; 
therefore say, "The toedker of the two," 

"An old pair of shoes." The meaning is not that the pair is old, but that the 
shoes are old: hence say, "A pair of old shoes." There are some ambiguities in 
regard to adiectives, that must be left to the discernment of common sense, for 
they can not oe well avoided unless we use the hyphen ; and this mark would gen- 
eiuily make the expressions too uncouth. Said a gentleman to a lady, ** That is a 
beautiful child's cap ;" and she replied, " If it is not bought for an ugly one." 
*' Large Bread Bakery." Is the liread large, or the bakery f " Cincinnati Boys' 
School." A critical wag said, that onlv the boys belonging to Cincinnati could at- 
tend the school. "A child's ^i^{/Wcap," seems affected, and may imply that 
every child has also an ttglv cap: though we must say, " A child's bladk cap." 
When I say, "/?«« thousana two nundred and thirty-five dollars," each small nu- 
meral relates to the larger next to it, and the entire phrase to the noun ; and when 
1 say, " That distinguished venerable old man," each adjective modifies all that 
f(dlow8 it : hence an adjective may relate either to the next word or to the next 
two or more words. " The American Artificial Teeth Company." And even, " I 
liave just bought a fine suit of clothea," is perhaps allowable ; for ^fine may relate 
to the Jit, correspondence, and doth, "A fine collection of gemB,-^-^Maeaulay, 

When Buoh words as first and last are used with plural numends, the senae 

8 
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lunaHy requires them before the plurals ; as, ** The fin) three,'' *' The hut four ;** 
not, *^The thiee lltst," "The four last." So. "The first sue men," "The last 
two men," " The last ten rows," even if there shoald not be enough for twice the 
number, or for " A last six," " A first two," " A first ten." But usage, or the 
state oi things, may sometimes allow a diiierent arrangement; for instance, it 
would certaimj be correct to say, " The four first trees of the four rows." If " The 
first six French kin^," should suggest the idea of six kings ruling at once, I would 
nther say, " The six first French Idngs ;" but, if this phrase should egress the 
meaning no better than the other, I would prefer the other. We usually say, 
" For the next five yearej" " The last two out of three," " The best six out of 
eleven ;" and not, " For the five next yean«," " The two last," <&c. But we say, 
" The two hindmost wheels ;" for one is as far back as the other. " The two fore- 
most horses," is also correct. We would hardly say. " The laziest two boys," but| 
" The two laziest boys ;" for the former phrase wouLa suggest that they are in some 
way united as a pair, which is not our meaning. 

Jn favor of "The first two— three— five," " The Ust four— six," «fcc, may be 
urged — ^1. Analogy: we always say, in speaking of large numbers, "The first 
twenty— last twenty," &c. ; not, "The twenty first— thirty lastj" we abo say, 
"The next five." 2. Authoriiy: grammarians, and good writers generally, give 
this form the preference. Againn: The expressions may suggest that the entire 

ifive 

they avoi^ the grouping ; 2. That many good writers not un^quen^y use them. 
AgainH : That the phraseology is apt to suggest, that there can be more firsts or 
lasts than one when this is not strictly true. In short, all other things being equal, 
I should prefer the first form given above ; but, if the latter would express my 
meaning better, I should not hesitate to use it. The German language, 1 believe, 
&vors the latter form. 

Adjectives may either precede or follow the substantives, but their position has 
sometimes a great influence on the encrgv of the sentence : 9A.^*EicelleiU as the 
present versiou of the Bible is, still we believe." &o. ^^ Great is Diana of the £phe- 
sians." "^7*»^A^ flashed the clouds, and loud the thunder rolled." "Jbvn^ she 
was, and ricA, and bea^t^idJ'^ ^'■SttbUme on radiant spheres he trod." " It was a 
clear morning, bright and bakny,^^ " So that our whole company, young and old^ 
rotten and wnmd, did not amount to more thui flfW men." "The scattered cfouds 
hmrnUwms rove." " The interminable sky sid^kmer swells." " Goodness itk- 
finiteJ'^ " Woe uwuiterableJ'* " She was a woman hsartlessj talented^ and aniH- 
tiotu.^^ ^^Saaaoioua in policy and prompt in action, his whole life was a brilliant 
career." Observe that the adjective, preceded by ^ and not followed by a 
noun, sometimes denotes persons, and sometimes the abstract qoalitv ; as, " The 
humorous may please us more than the toUty.'^^ This may mean, " The humorous 
man, or humorous people in general, may please," &o. ; or, " Humor may please 
us better than wit." 

An adjective immediately preceding two or more nouns in the same construc- 
tion, is usually understood as qualifying them all; hence, " His luncheon was a 
small biscuit and cheese," was perhaps meant for, " His luncheon was cheese and 
a small biscuit." 

8. VERBS. 

? 238. A verb is a word used to affirm something of a 
subject. 

t 239. The verb is the part of speech whose chief use is, to make the 
predicates of propositions. Almost every verb denotes some kind of ac- 
tion or state. And affirmations, with grammarians, mean all kinds of 
assertions; also commands and questions. 

Ex.—" The horse ran up the street." " The thunder roUs." " Sweet Hoome 
the rose." " Sodom and Gomorrah toere destroyed by fire from heaven." ** Troy 

-, but is no more." " Fairies are beings of the fimcy." " The clouds parting. 
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the moon «ilofM ihioaffh." " Some art fen» fo ^rf^.'' " I mm hat w u p i ma,^ **He 
did not order the csma^ io U MHi KvnyJ*' "I«ui, ^ ; and he iMii<.'C "Who 
wmld not have resisted^ if he "had heei^ thos atttuihtdt'' 

The essential or chief characteristio of the verh ia, topredieaU^ or to eay aome- 
thing of Boqdething; and henoe the Qermana oaU it the a ajf iagr rf . 

! 240. The verb he^ then, when need aflBimatiTely, to bind together a subject 
and an attribute^ mnat be the fvresi and greaiett or Jundamental verb. If I 
say, "Qod love," "The world beautiAil,'* the words are lifeless; bat the mo- 
ment is is inserted, it indicates at onoe tilie presence of an observing and rational 
being, animates the lifeless parts^ and a thooght, judgmaU^ or tbuth, is bom 1 
" (Jod is love." " The world is beautiftd." 

? 241. The verb he^ wben used to bind together the subject and 
its attribute into a proposition, is called the copula. 

As we can -not well ooneeive an abstract relation between two obieots, without 
adding to it something else belonging to them, or formiug a oompteK idea, most 
verbe com{>riBe the sense of the verb m, and something additlona], that is, some 
kind oiaeUim or UaU* 

When a verb is actoally used to express affirmation, it is called SkfinU/s verb ; 
bat there are two forms of the verb which do not express affinnations, and are 
called the paarUeiple and the m/EntlnwL For we may also conceive an act or state 
abstractly, or else without predicating it And it is chiefly by means of these 
two forms, or parts, that the verb passes out into other parts of speech ,* that is, 
not only retains, to some extent, the nature of a verb, but also participates that 
of an adjective, an adverb, or a noun. 

? 242. The parttelple is generally an inflected form of the 
verb, construed like an adjective, and expressing no afSrmation, 

£x« — " I saw the oak whitb with snow ;'' *^I saw the oak riven by a thunder- 
bolt.^' « The grass is eawN;" *< The grass is ^v^momi^." ^ 

? 243. The InftaltlTe is a form of the verb beginning gen- 
erally with to, and expressing no affirmation. 

Ex.—'* The fiurm ^Rtohe eoidJ'^ ** The jidlor is supposed to have Ut the prisoner 
[to] i 



Classes. 

Verbs are oldB^ed, according to their form, and their oonstruotion in wv^ 
tences,— 

? Into regular and irregular, 

i Into tratmtive and intransitive ; and the transitive verbs are 

often used as pasiive^ and some of the intransitive are always nettter. 

? 244. A regular verb takes the ending ed to form its pre- 
terit and its perfect participle. 

Sx.— " Plant, planted, planted ; carry, carried, carried; rebel, rebeUed, rebelled. 

? 245. An irregular verb does not take the ending ed, to 
form its preterit and its perfect participle. See pp. 13-1 6. 
Ex. — "Sweep, ewept, swept; cling, dung, dfung ; out, out, out, 

! The principal parts of a verb are the present^ or the simplest form 
as registered in a dictionary ; the preterit, or tiie simplest form of the past 
indicative ; and .tl;ie perfect participle, or the form that will make sense 
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with the word Juiving or being before it To these may be added the 
present parUdple, which, as it ends always in ing, is too well knowa to 
need mentioning. 

f By means of these parts and the auxiliary verbs, all the other 
parts of verbs are formed. 

The pnwnt, If traced back in dletiooariee, is the present iafinitire or the present indioa* 
tiye form ; but it would perhaps be as well to conrider it the presaat imperatiTe. 

The irrejpilar verbs are the oldest, and perhaps the heart of the language. 
Begoiar verbs never become irregular, except that ed is sometimes shortened 
intol 

Irregular verbs sometimes become regular. 

All newly made verbs brought into the language, assume the regular ending. 

? 246. A prefix, joined to a verb, does not change the form of the 

principal parts. 

Ex. — " GK). undergo^ undenoerUj undergone /give, misgive^ forgive ; do, undo ; 
hold, wWihokt; act, ooumteraet; say, gaineay, Exoeption: Welcome. 

f 247. A traosltlve verb has an object^ or requires one to 
complete the sense. 

Ex.—" The liffhtning ttruck the oak." " Whom did you eee /" " The garden 
7m8 vlowebs." "I knew him well, and every truant hnewy ^''Avoid Giving of- 
hembb." " I dislike to do it." "He eommanaed \ the soldier to be brought." "I 
know I how deeply liberty is rooted in the hearts of these people." 

? 248. A passive verb is a transitive verb so used that it repre- 
sents its subject as acted upon, or has the object for its subject. 

Ex. — " James killed a snake; "A snake woe killed by» James." " I will plant 
A oedar over her grave f ' "A cedar ehaU be planted over her grave." 

? 249. An intransitive verb does not require an object to com- 
plete the sense. 

Ex.— "Bu-ds rfy." " Rosea Moom." " Martha foam* fiat." "Acquire m jouih, 
that you mag enjog in age." " Gamblers cheat.*'' 

f 250. A neuter verb is an intr&nsitive verb that does not im- 
ply action or exertion. 

Ex.-— "The ocean M deep." *<The book Uee on the table." "Here sleep the 
brave." Since existence is a more general idea than action or motion, the n&uter 
verbs, though few in number, range farther than aU the aeUve verbs. 

t 251. The same word is sometimes used as a transitive, and 

sometimes as an intransitive, verb. 

Ex. — "The prince suookbds the Una;** " In every undertaking he stiooeede,^ 
" To SBT trees m a row ;" " The sun wto." 

f 252. A verb usually transitive, sometimes becomes intransitive. 
The intention, in such cases, is to ascribe simply a certain act or 
state, and to leave the object designedly unknown or indefinite : the 
mind dwells upon the act, rather than upon the object affected by it 

Ex. — " She reads well." " He studies in the morning, and rides in the evenhiff." 
" I keep his house, and I loash, toring^ brew, baJoe, scour, dress meat, and make tiie 
beds, and do all myself."— «i9A<ub6«pMr«. 

? 253. A verb usually intransitive, sometimes becomes transitive. 
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This occurs, when the verb is used in a cansative sense ; when the 

object is like the verb in meaning ; and in certain poetic expressions. 

Ex.— ^* To march annies :** t. «., to canro them to maroh. "lb Uve a righteooa 
life." *' 7b <iM a miserable death.'^ ''lb Mow a k)iider blast.*' ''lb look dSggen," 
(See also Bale VI.) *' Eyes looikd loY^—iooied pity." " Death grinned a ghastlr 
smile." " The lightnings iheked a brighter curve." " The streams ran nectar." 
In many such instances, the yerb shows how the object is expressed or made ; 
or else the object characterizes the verb* 

? From some intransitive verbs are derived corresponding transi- 
tive verbs. 

Ex.— Lie, lay; sit, teC, teat; Ml^/dl; rise, raus; drink, dreneh. 

? 254. Sometimes the object is combined with the verb so closely 
as to make in sense almost a part of it ; and sometimes the object u 
identical with the subject, merely completes the sense, and implies 
no transfer of the act. 

Ex.—" To take ear€ of; to lose »%gU of; to lay AoW of." " To bestir onudf; 
to bethink onet^; to conduct onetdf well ; to fieign onsnitf sick ; to laugh onm^ 
hoarse ;" '' He slept Umtt^f weaiy ;" " He drank AtfiM^jr dead drunk." 



Properties. 

? YEBBa have Tolces, moods, tensew, persons, and 
numbers* 

PbicsM, in general, relate to action ; mood9^ to reality ; tentn^ to time : and jmt- 
wna and numben show the nominative, wherever in the sentence it maybe. 



Foices. 

The «0jew are rsther ebeorbed In the foregoliig clMctflcfttlon of Terbs ; yet, eonelderinff the na 
portance of tiie evl^eot, and iti treatment in the grammart of other langvages, I haTe retained them. 

f The Tolces are two modes of expressing transitive verbs. 

! They are called the active voice and the passive. 

f 255. The active voice represents the subject as acting, or 
the verb as relating to an object. 

Ex.—" The laborers gaiher com." " The frost h-oie the pitcher." " The girto 
ars learning their lessons." "John reeemblea his fkther." "The house Juu a 
portico." 

' ? 256. The passive voice represents the subject as acted upon, 
or the verb as having the object for its subject. 

Ex.—" The pitcher wu broken^' " Many hogs are driven to market.'» " The 
bridge M buUding.^^ '^To be ridietded is nnpleasant." 

{ 257. Transitive verbs may sometimes be used as passive verbs, 
even in the active form. Such verbs often denote, not so much the 
receiving of the act, as the capacity to receive it in a certain way. 
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? 266. To a verb in this mood, some auxiliary verb— ^AaH, vnR, may^ 
shovld—mAj in most instances be understood, without materially varying 
the sense ; provided the auxiliary be conceived as expressing time or con- 
tingence, and not resolution, necessity, obligation, &c 

Ex.—** If he ^ at home, I shall go to see him*'— If he shall he at home, &c. 
" If thou ever return, thou shouldst be thankfuV— If thou ehouldst ever return 
&Q. *' Beware that thou come not to poverty ;" i. «., that thou mayat not C(nM to 
poverty. 

? 267 A verb in the subjunctive mood generally has, op may have, |^, 
though, unless, except, whether, that, till, or some equivalent word before 
it. The clause perhaps always implies another, expressed or understood ; 
and hence the mood is called subjunctive, which means Joined to. 

It should not be sapposed, hoverer, that these preceding words produce tlie mood, or 
change the form of the verb. It is rather the state of mind, under which the verb Ib set 
forth, that prodnces the mood, and requires or allows the conditional word before It. 



? 268. The potential mood affirms merely the power, liberty, 
liability, necessity, will, duty, or some other relation of the subject 
to the act or state. 

Ex. — " It may rain." " You eango—cotdd go—mvH go-should go — would qo— 
might goj*^ " I would go with you. if 1 oould spare the time." " When John Gilpin 
riclc:* again, may 1 be there to see." 

When an act or state is expressed in this mood, it may take place, or not. It is 
not the business of the mood to show whether it does or not, but merely what re- 
lation the subject bears to it. 

? 269. To express this mood, we colnbine with the verb — ^the infinitive 
form without the sign to — the word may, can, mv^t, might, could, would, 
or should, and sometimes perhaps s?mU in the sense of mmt, or tinU in 
the sense of would or to he wOOing. 

This mood is, in &ct, eompostts ; its forms being composed of indicative and infinitiTe, 
of sul^unotive and infinitive, or of imperatiye and infinitive, elements. The sign to of the 
InfiniUve being omitted in combination. Indie, ^-infin.: ^'I knew be oouZd ] l«im it;** 
"He toottid I 00 then ;** ^* We mtise I tfndurw it ;'* " I eon I pay him.** SvJbjwrui. + infin. : 
'' She eouti | sth^ if she wotiM;** '* I migM \ learn the lesson;** «'I ehmOd \ hardly 2we<0M 
vou even then ;** ** I might \ haee written to him, had I known it;** *' Study, that yon may | 
learn.** Impvr. + infin, : '•^May you | prosper ;** "Jfay it | please your honors.*' When the 
auxiliary element adheres to the nme usually given to its tense, it is indieaOve; but when 
it does not, or, like siuifjunUveSt moves forward in time, or becomes indefinite in time, it is 
•u^uneei'M. 

! 270. The liii|»eratlTe mood expresses command, exhorta- 
tion, entreaty, or permission. ' -' -'^^.t^t,^ 

Ez.~" Charge^ Chester, dkaraer **i)onothinff that your heart tells you is 
wrong." **i>t> com* to see ua." ^^DepaH in peaoe.'*^ 

The aot or state may or may not take place. If it takes place, it must be 
after the command itself whid^ is always expressed in present time, or in what 
is considered so at the time referred ta As we always speak to some person 
or thing when we command, this mood has the second person only; and the 
subject of the verb is thou, you, or ye, which is neariy always understood. But 
aometimes this mood is used in other persons or in the peifect tense. 

Ex.— **ifiiM done thv charms, thoa hateful, withered ha^J'^—Shakespeare, 
«<8oniebodyca//my wif«.»~/<i. "This mortal house Til rum, <i0 Cesar what ho 
can.'* — Id* "yxiM^A tha»o who can, weep those who may." — ScotL " * Now tread 
we a measure !' s.'ud young Lochiavar."— /i*. (Now let us tread, etc.) ** FaU ho 
Uiat ma»t, beneath his rival** arms."— Pcjw. " Whoever comes this way — behold 
and tremble."— Po^^ol. «'jBt it this day «Metef." "Ait so."— TTsA^fer. "/^W** 
my name, •xxd perish my memciy, provided Switzerland mey be five." — 'lUU 
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** Bain mjm thee, rnthless king ; (ymfWsion on thj banners u/aUJ*^— Gray. Whether 
such verbe as some of the last should be parsed as impentiTef or as potential htm.ng 
may understood, it is not always easjr to dedde. Perhaps it is best to pone them 
as ncPKRATivxB txprtsnng a mingled with and oommand. The speaker commandA in 
what he proposes to bear a part himself; or he commands, so &r as he Ciiu, what 
is absent, inanimate, unknown to him, or not under his absolute control. The ex- 
pressions are all rather poetical or rhetorical. 

? 271. The imperative mood is sometimes used when there is but a 
slight or no reference to a person addressed, to express more modestly 
the intention or will of the speaker. 

Ex.— God said, ^^Let there be light.^' ^^AUow me to congratulate you.^' 

? 272. The InffinlCiFe mood expresses the act or state with- 
out affirming it. It comprises the participle and the infinitive. 

Ex.— To slay ; to have slain ; to be slain ; to have been slain. Slaying : havinjif 
flSain J being slain ; having been slain, ^^mtving apohen, he arose.^^ *^He arose 
spdohmg.''^ *^ He arose to «peah.^^ ** The deer, having teen me, tried to eteapeJ*^ 

*' The infinitive mode so called is the crude-form of the verb. It is the verb di- 
vested of all modalitv. It is no mode at all.''— «/: W, Gilfbt, Again, ** The infini- 
tive and partidple nave no claim to be considered as modes. They are partidp- . 
2&iBJ*''^Ia, And, *^ Under the general name of partiaipial weinoludo the parti- 
dples, the infinitive mode, the gerund, and the supine. —Id. 

The foQoirlng reasons why I have dassed participles and Infinitives together, mnst 
snftce : 1. They are both without affirmation. 8. They are similarly combined with the 
auxiliary verbe to form the compound tenses. 3. They may both be nwd as mbstantiTes. 
4. They are sometimes interchangeable. 6l They both express time relatively, and not, like 
finite verbs, abeolutely. 0. The infinitive sometimes supplies the place of a ftiture participle. 
T. Other languages sometimes use one form where we would use the other. 8. The remarks 
of eminent grammarians and scholars, on the snljeet See KOhner, Whately, Anthon, 
Becker. 

? 273. Almost the same sense may sometimes be expressed bj a dif- 
ferent mood. 

Ex. — " I came that I miahi (unst you— *> anitt you." "Jfoy you always lov4 
virtue ;" "i>o always low virtue.' ' " You wiU not hurt him !" " Do not hurt him." 
Mild imperatives. ** It wauld be useless ;" ** It toere useless." ^^Dmy us f)lea8ure, 
and you unfit us fcft business ;" **^ you deny us," etc. Emphatic condition. 

Should the sabjunctive mood ever disappear entirely fW>m our language, then 
the best classifioation of moods will be into three ; the indicative^ the imperative, 
and the infinitive. 

Tenses. 

{The teimefi are the forms and meanings of the verb in regard 
to time. 

? There are six tenses; the present^ the past, the future, the |wr- 
feci, the pluperfect, and the future-perfect. 

TiMi may be divided into preseni, pott, and future, Preeerd time, strictly 
speakinfir, can denote bat a moment of duration : yet long^er periods, extending 
into both the future and the post, are often considered present ; as when we say, 
this day, thie toeek, (hie year, this century, in our lifetime. Pott time begins from 
the present, and extends back as far as our thoughts can wander; future time be- 
gins from the same point, and goes forward to a similar extent In each of these 
periods, an act may oe considered as merely occurring or continuing, or as com- 
pleted or ended,~thu8 making eiz tenses. To each period belongs also a sort of 
ratnre tense, expressed by abmU and the infinitive, and sometimes called the peri' 
phrasHe future; as, << I wte about to studf^,*^ But the following— to be read Vth 
down and across the page— may be more mtelllgible to the learner : — 

8* 
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PAtT. 

I write I wrote I shall write 

I have written 1 had Written I shall have written 

I am about to write I was about to write I shall be aboat to write 

I am writings I was writing I shall be writing 

I have been writing I had been writing I shall have been writing. 

It seems best to define the tenses aooordlng to their /otitis, and in eoery wood, 

? 274. The present indicative denotes what now exists, or 

is going on. '^ 

Ex.—" This is a wann day." " The grass it grovomg in the meadow." 

f What is now habitnal or customary. 

Ex.—" He ekmM tobaooo." " People go to ehorah on Sondaj." 

f Universal truths. 

Ex.— "Heat tntUa snow." "Virtue jww^wjm happhiess." "Drankards sel- 
dom reform^''* 

? Past or future transactions with greater vividness or certainty. 

Ex.—" The combat )i9qMM. On, ye brave 1" " Do this, and thon diMt /" 

? Future events, in connection with words that carry the scene 

into future time. Generally after relatives, when^ as soon cw, &c. 
Ex.—" When he eorMa, I will go." " Catch whatever oewws." 
? The actions or (jualities of authors as observed in their works 

now existing. 

Ex. — ^" Seneca rm»on8 and moro^Mws well." " Milton %b sublime." 

? 275. The present subjunctive implies future time. 

Ex.— "If it m», our flowers will live." Physical. " If this Js tn».^» MentsL 

? 276. The present potential is present or future in regard to 

both the mood and the act or state. 

Ex.—" He ma/if \ be eominy,^^ " I can \ pay yon next Christmas." 

i 277. The present imperatiYe is present in regard to the 

mood, and future in regard to the act or state. 

Ex. — "J?«^ttr» soon." "Poor out the rioh juices stiU bright with the sun." 
"I sud, <?0." So vivid is this mood, that it can easily and readUy set forth a 
scene as present in any period of time. 

f 278. The present participle denotes continuance of the act 
or state, at the time referred to. 

Ex.— "Before us lay the lake gUttermg in the sun." 

? 279. The present infinitive denotes simply the act or state, 
or as present or future at the time referred to. 

Ex.— "A lesson hard to leam,'^ " She seems to «^." " I intended to toy less." 

! 280. The i»ast indicative denotes simply what occurred in 
past time. 

^•^" ]^e m9 JleUng when I mw lum." " If he ever tea* there." 

t What WBfi habitual or customary. 

Ex.— *f The good tfanee, when the fiumer onttrtaimd the traveler without pay,** 
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f 281. The past snbjimotiye denote? present or indefinite time, 

seldom past or future ; and it generally denies the act or state. 

Ex.-—" If I foere rich, I would jfive freely." " He ran as if he tww running for 
life." ** If I tpere to admit the pledge, he would thea say," <&o. See p. 20. 

{ 282. The past potential may be present, past, or future in 
regard to both the mood and the act or state. It presents the act 
or state as real, contingent, or denied. 

Ex.— "HefiwttWIpo." "IMdw«|thenftvyit." ««If loniW | &tiy it, IwowW." 

It denotes what was habitual or customary. 

Ex. — " There would she sU and im^ for hours." 

When this tense does not denote past time, it may be called aoriat, which means 
indefinUe. 

? 283. The future tense denotes simply what will take place 
hereafter. 

£x.r— ' * The snow toiU melt:' " I ahaU be at home thia evening." 

What will be habitual or customary. 

Ex.— '^ You ivill then leg:' " The steer and lion at one crib ahaU meet.'' 



? 284. The perfect Indicative represents something as past, 
but still connected with present time. 

Ex. — " I "have lost my knife." " They have been married twenty years." 

a. It implies that the doer, or what the subject denotes, yet exists, and 
that the act or state may be repeated. 

Ex. — " I have read Virgil many times." " Gbn. Soott ha$ gamed several vic- 
tories." 

K That the act or state (begun in the past), and of course that to which 
it belongs, yet exist 

Ex. — ^* This HousB laae stood twelve years." ** Thus hat ir flowed for ages." 
CL That the result yet exists, though the actor or act may be no more. 

Ex.—" Cicero hae written obationb." " Washington haeleftYm example to the 
world." 

This tense is peculiarly weU adapted to express many of the relations which 
past things have to present things. It shows that past events, without any thing 
intervening, come down to us in their consequences, causes, or circumstances. It 
usually implies that the time in which the act occurred or began, and the present 
time, with perhaps some of the future, are viewed as one unbroken period. 
" Many who have been saluted with the huzzas of the crowd one day^ have recevoed 
its execrations the next ; and many, who, by the popularity of their own times, 
have been held up as spotless patriots, have, nevertheless, appeared on the histo- 
rian's page, when truth hae triumphed over delusion, the assassins of liberty."— 
ManefiHd, That is to say, Things nave always been so, and will continue to be so, 
while human nature remains what it is. " And where the Atlantic rolls, wide 
continents have bloomed:' — Bf/ron, That is to say, In the great chain of events ex- 
tending through all time, this remarkable one actually occurred ; and who shall 
say what strange things may yet happen ? In stead of taking a any, a year, or a 
lifetime, as present time, the poet grasps, and glances over, all duration as one 
unbroken period in which he speaks. Or the sentences may imply that theso 
things have been handed down historiodly or traditionally to even the present time. 
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? 285. This tense, preceded by relatives, when^ as soon as^ Ac, 
may sometimes express future events. 

Ex.—" WJien you have st«n Niagara Falls, write to me." 

? The perfect imperative commands the ending of something begun. 
Ex.—" Heme done thy chArmay ^Shak. ^^Do''* = Begin and do. "JEToM done" = Make an 
end of what 70a are now doing. This perfect is rery seldom used. 

? 286. The perfect potential is present or future in regard to 

the mood, and presents the act or state as relatively past 

Ex.—" The child may \ have fallen into the well." " Then he may \ have gone 
ahead of you." 

? 287. The perfect participle and the componnd denote the 

completion, sometimes the continuance, of the act or state, at the 

time referred to. 

Ex.—" This is a coat made by the machine." " He lives loved by all." ^^Being 
already enUeted^ and having houghb my outflt, I refused to turn back." 

? The Gomponnd participle which has the auxiliary having^ is generally 
equivalent in time to the pluperfect, the perfect, or the fiiture-perfect indicativa 

Ex.— ** The sun halving riaen^ ire departed** = When the sun had rieen, we departed. 
^Haoirtg found a pleasant homo, he is content and happy." ^^Saoing tueeeeded in this spec- 
nlation, you will then of coarse venture upon a greater.*^ 

? 288. The perfect infinitive represents the act or state as past 
at the time referred to. 

Ex. — " My business shall appear to have been well eonductedy 

? 289. The plnperffect indicative represents something as 

finished or ended by a certain past time. 

Ex.—" Here a small cabm had been erected,''* " The cars had started when we 
came there." 

? It is not always necessary to use this tense,' merely because the act or state 
was finished or ended by a certain past time. 

Ex.—** Little John toaa up hefore daylight;" ** The horse jumped Into the field, and soon 
afterwards began to eat the com,"— are proper, and not the same as,—** had been op"— -5 
— .** had jumped^* 

? 290. The plnperfect snbjnnctive or potential denotes simply 
past time, and denies the act or state. 

Ex.—" We might have eaUed.** " If I had been at home, I should have gone^ 
The illiterate, whose sagacity is sometimes greater than that of philosophers, frequentlr 
endeavor to express this mood in pluperfect time ; thus, **2rad I ov [Aave] mown it ;** *^Had 
he ov touched me.'* Observe also that we can say, ** The tree bears better fruit than if it 
had been grafted ;'* and, having gone into the past, we still say, ** The tree bore better ftrait 
than if It Aad been grafted." 

? 291. The future-perfect tense represents something as 
finished or ended by a certain future time. 

Ex. — " The house, when finished, wiU have cost a fortune. '*'* 



t A tense is sometimes used emphatically, to deny the same state or 
act of the person or thing in a neighboring tense. 

Ex, — " He hoe been rich." But he is not so uow. " He had been rioh." But h« 
was not so then. " But you vnU come to this." Though you are not in such a 
state no^r. 
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f The present, the past, and the fUture, are sometimes called the abaoluU 
tenses ; and the perfect, the pluperfect, and the future-perfect, the rekUive tenaea, 
for these generally relate from one point of time to another. 

Sometimes the prominent idea in the absolate tenses is, the sxittence of a cer- 
tain act or state; in the relative tenses, the eompUtion of the act or state. 

? Since the perfect passive participle generally implies completion, fk 
passive verb, in the absolute tenses, is often equivalent in tune to the cor- 
responding relative tenses of the active voice. 



Hence snch forms as may be lovedy may be taJcen, must be hoed, must be taien, is 
tav^M, &c., are ambiguous. " He is well taaght"-^Re has been weU educated, or, 
He is now receiving ^ood instrnotion. ^* The fleet mttst have been captured'^ ^li is 
now necessary to Mlieve it has been captured, or. It is necessary to capture it. 
Hence, too, the present passive is often used to express the present results of past 
actions. ** The church « buiU of granite." " This book is well prirUed:^ 

? The forms may properly bo considered subdivisions to the 
tenses. See p. 20. 

Moods and Tenses*— The subject of moods and tenses, though apparently a 
mysteiy, has perhaps a beautiful philosophy running through it, that weU shows 
man may sometimes be wiser in his instincts than in his reason or learning. I 
have room for but a few and therefore incoherent remarks, which are designed to 
bear chiefly upon the subjunctive mood, and the apparent incongruity of the 
tenses in regard to time. According to Mr. Bancroft, the verba^ in some rude In- 
dian languages, express, by means of inflections, entire propositions. It is known, 
too, that the Emperor Augustus sometimes required, in nis documents, in aliquem 
in preference to alicui, alleging that it was " more definite." The natural growth, 
then, of a language, in simplicity and improvement, is from inflections to par- 
ticles ; for a separate word arrests the attention better to an idea than if the idea 
were expressed along with the idea of another word. Our subjunctive mood, ac- 
cordingfy, has been well-nigh absorbed by conjunctions^ adverbs, and auxiliaries. 
Again, there are two worlds,— the mental and the material. What is of the former, 
is subjective ; of the latter, objective. The mind, though dependent on matter, is 
Btill, as poets say, " its own kmgdora," in which " an eternal now does always last." 
The mental, therefore, often predominates over |he material ; and hence the moods 
often prevail over the tenses. The moods properly relate to the mind of the 
speaker, and express what is real, ideal, contingent, or wULed; the inflnitive mood 
being tolerated only as we tolerate a neuter gender. About our affairs we are coq- 
tinnaily reasoning and conjecturing ; and, consequently, language abounds with 
sentences having conditions and conclusions, A condition may be assumed as a 
fact, as that which may become a fact, as a mere supposition without regard to fact, 
or as a mere supposition contrary to fact; and the conclusion is about as variable. 
(See p. 170.) Such sentences require something like our suBJUwonvE mood. But 
shall we make the mood depend on the conjunction t or on the subjective sense of 
the verb ? If on the conjunction, we then have the novelty of making mood a 
property of coniunctions, the forms of the verb are disregarded, and our mood 
floods the two other declarative moods. But if on the sutfjective sense of the verb, 
ind on the peculiar forms, then we shall at least be in the analogy of all the sister 
languages, and readily find a province for our mood. It will then have two peculiar 
forms, — th^ present tense and the ^s^ which furnish a beautiful distinction where 
there is an obvious and important difference, and which have been regarded, by 
our best writers, at least in the proportion of nine to one. " If love be rough with 
jon, be rough with love,^''— Shakespeare, "If all the year were playing holidays, 
lo play would be as tedious as to work."— J3. " He brags as if he were of note." 
^fd. " If thou warn the wicked, and he turn not from his wickedness, ho shall 
die in his iniquity." — BibU, *'lf the husbandman relaa his labors, and his fields 
he left untilled," &c.— ^. JEoerett, " If I were to repeat the names .... I shoild,*' 
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Ao^/i. " If I wre to doubt .... I shonld," Ac.— i>. WtbOer. " If it wer^ . - » 
I would Baj)" &c. — i(2. ** If it he proved that lie also was an aooomplioe,^' &0.—M. 
** If the qaoBtion toet^/' &o,--^efrev, ** If the natural course ora stream be ob- 
etrueted,*'^ &Q,^Id, Lord Macaulajr, I believe, Mwr ikils to distinguish the subinno- 
tive forms from the indicative. Borne grammarians, however, would abolish tneni, 
or merge them Into the indicative ; but, since our languaffe is already barren of in- 
flections, it were a pit]^ that these few important ones should also be dropped. I 
am aware that the subjunctive mood is often disregarded in popular usage : yet, 
because people often overlook or blur in the bustle of worldly pursuits the deiieate 
log^c which runs through language, is it a sufftcient reason to degrade the lau- 
guage itself to a level with their practice or ignorance f To the two tenses of tkv 
mood, already given, may be added the pluperfect, which has the same form as in 
the indicative mood, yet differs fVom it so much in sense that it is often parsed as 
potential bt xquivalenoe I 

*' Oh 1 had your fiite been Joined with mine, 
As once this pledge appeared the token ; 
These follies had not then been mine, — 
My early vows had not been brol&n,"-^3yron. 

Compare with—** Thy name is princely : though no poet's magic 

Could maKe Bed Jacket grace an English rhyme; 
Unless he had a genius for the tragic. 

And introduced it into pantomime.^'— JS^OmI; ; (Hd Edition, 

The latter pluperfect above is euf^vneUve, and not indicative: Because it is con- 
strued like the admitted Ibrms of the subjunctive ; it is eouivalent to a x>otential 
form; in time, it is mot anteeedentj but eoncomitani or euoeequent ; a conclusion, 
even if more certain than a supposidon, is still mental, and not matter of &et ; 
literally put into German, the form would be an unciuestioned subjunctive ; the two 
languages are precisely analogous in this construct ion. It is surprising that more 
than 500 grammarians have overlooked this point for two or three centuries. 

Now, as to the tenses. The moods often prevail over them ; and any deviation 
fi'om the strict time of the latter, may be considered modal. Let us suppose that 
we have the preeent and the past indicative. These will express whatever ia now 
taking place, and whatever has taken place ; and these are all the events that we 
know with certainty. Now, suppose that our chief concern is, to express, not 
time, but the nature of the act or state^ and mood, or modality, from reulity or the 
greatest certainty as far as pure ideaUty, — how shall wo get forms of the verb f 
We are surest of what we are now witnessing ; and hence the present indicative 
expresses not only present events, but also the greatest certainty. Suppose we 
wish to express past or future events with greater than ordinary oertamty, of 
course the present tense is the best form we can find. What depends on the or- 
ganization or inherent nature of things, not only ezbts now, but haa a high degree 
of certainty ; therefore the present tense expresses also universal truths. Suppose 
now that we wish to state future or oontingent events ; what can be more natural 
than to express with the act the vnU, awhffriiy^ oUiaa^nj powery neoeegHy^ ete., 
on which its develonment into reality depends K and hence, t^ia, a&oO, ean^ may, 
muei, etc., is adoptea as a part of the verb. Now suppose that we wish to exclude 
the auxiliary sense, but to retain that of uncertainty. By dropping the auxiliary, 
we get a new form, which ^11 answer for this purpose^ ana may be called the 
prwent eubjunetive. Since doing precedes having, and since striving is apt to 
cease with possession, have was naturally adapted to express completion ; and so we 
get the perfect teneee. Lastly, suppose that we wish to express acts or statee as 
merely ideal. None of the K>rms that we have made, will answer. But we can 
not now, or in ftiture. do a past act. So what could be more ingenious or natural 
than that the mindsnould go back, and take the past tense and the pluperfect, 
and convert them into the needed tenses ?— the past tense to denote merely the act 
or state, and present or indefinite time] and the pluperfect to denote the completed 
act or state, and past lime. The particmles and tne infinitives express but the 
state of the act as relatively continuing, finished, or purposed. This seems to me 
to be the eeneral philosophy of the tenses ; the mmor shades of expression being 
bat figarative aooommodationa to the neoeasitiea of language. 
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Persons and IVambers. 

f The person and iinmber of a verb are its form as being 
suitable to the person and number of its subject. 
Ex.— I am. Thou ar^. Hew. We are, Theyar*. 

Excepting the rerb be and some auxiliaries, English verbs have but few 
Yariatlons to express persons and numbers; and henoe these properties must 
generally be mferred from the subject It is worthy of notice, too, that only 
Uie first part of the verb, or that which predicates, expresses the person and 
number. 

? A finite verb must agree with its subject in person and number. 

^hat is, it mast be expressed aooording to the Conjo^tlon, pp. 24-29, whioh 

shows how the best writers and spei^erB express the verb in regara to iu sabjeot. 

? The subject of every finite verb, in regard to person and num- 
ber, either is, or may be represented by, /, thou^ Ae, she^ it^ we^ you^ 
or they, 

? 294. Thou generally requu-es the verb, or the first auxiliary, to end 
in est^ stf or t 

£x.<-<<ThoalMai0M<--cmu^--AM«--nnM.'* " Thou or^ the man.^' ^''ThoxithaU 
not Kfi." Wkrt is used as weU as imm^, and is analogoas to art. " That riches 
rarely purchase friends, thou didst soon discover, when thou wert left to stand thy 
trial anoountenanoed and h\oxi»,^^ -Johnson, *' To her who sits wnere thou ioert 
Itad,'^— Bryant, *' *Tis aU too late-^ou wert, thou art, the cherished madness of 
my heart."— ^yro». 

! 295. As the termination required by tJum, is sometimes harsh, there 
is some tendency to drop it, especially in poetry. 

Ex, — " thou my voice inspire who touched Isaiah's haUowed lips with fire." — 
I^jpe, " Perhaps thou noticed on thy way a little orb. attended by one moon — ^her 
lamp by night.'^— P,>tfo*. " But thou .... ehall buut^-^pragvc 

? 296. Ee, shcj or it, often requires the verb or the first auxiliary to end 
in « or <A. See pp. 24-29 & 180. 

Ex.—" He writes;'' "He tpriteth:' "She controUf "She eontrolMh,» "It 
doee become jou;" It doth become you,''' 

t 297. We, you, or they, never allows « or f^ to be annexed to the 
verb. In other words, plural verbs never assume » or ih, and have the 
same form for all the persons. 

Ex.— "We feflTj**" not Uams, "They learn," not lecame, "You learn," 
*• John, James, and William, [—they,] Uam," 

Since it is not always easy to determine the person and number of the subject 
when it is variable in sense or complicated in its words, let us consider, first, the 
pemon of the entire subject ; secondly, the number of the entire subject ; and, 
kstly, what terms do not affect the form of the verb. 

? 298. Person* — ^When two or more nominatives, differing in per- 
son, are taken collectively, or are connected merely by and, the verb pre- 
fers the first person to the second, and the second to the third ; when they 
are taken separately, or are connected by or or nor, it prefers that of the 
nominative next to it " Tou and I,"* or, " Tou, he, and /*— We, " Ton 
and Ae"— Tou, 

Ex. — " Tou, he, and I, \have to recite our lessons.^' " Tou and he | have to recite 
your lessons.^* ^*Tou or lam mistaken ;'* better, " Either you are mistaken, or I 
am.*' ** I%ou or thy friende are to make reparation.** Courtesy usually requires 
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the first place to be given to the second person, and the last to the^first. *' Tou, Acu 
and /;" «* Tou and /;'» ''She and 7." 

f 299. Singular. — A single object denoted by a singular nomina- 
tive ; a united group of objects viewed as one thing, and denoted by & 
singular collective or other noun ; an object conceived as a whole or unit, 
though denoted by a plural nominative, or by several nominatives or 
words which may be connected by and; two or more distinct or different 
objects taken individually, and denoted by a singular nominative, or by 
several nominatives, — require the verb to be in the singttlar number. The 
word, or phrase, eachj every, no, many a, or^ nor, and notj hut notj as wdt 
cUj &c., commonly makes a part of such a subject^ and modifies its sense. 

Ex. — " Fire \ burns." " The army of Xerxes was vanquished by the Greeks." 
" mifamUy \ is large." " The 'Beasures of Hope' was written by Campbell." "Gold- 
smithes 'Edwm and Angdma^ is a fine little poem." " In yonder hoose lives a great- 
scholar and celebrated writer.''^ " The sairU^ the father^ and the htu^nd. praye,^'' 
— Bums. " Why is \ dust and ashes [man] proud ?" " The twenty dwlars [a 
twenty-dollar bill] has been duly receivedJ*^ " Fifty fe^ of the second sqoaro war 
reserved for a church." The last two verbs should probably be plural ; and yet 
the singular implies a unity — a compactness in one — which the plural would not 
necessarily express. " Descent and faU to us is adverse." — Muton. Here it ia 
more expressive than are would be. It implies that the faU is so connected with 
the descent^ or follows it so closely, that the two may be considered one thing. And 
unites the two in form, but is strengthens the union by uniting them also in sense, 
'' Wooing, wedding, and repenting, %s a Scotch jiff, a measure, and a cinque-pace." 
— Shakespeare. Here is seems to do proper as referring to the three things taken 
in a certain order as one whole. " Down comes the tree, nest, eagles, and o/^." — 
Fontaine. Bat I question whether even noetic license can protect the following 
couplet : " Sere's no war-steed's neigh ana champing, shouting clans or squadrons 
stamping."— iSiwtt. "Every house \ was burned, and every man, woman, and <^Udy 
was kiUed.^^ " Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday, teas the appointed day." " ^ 
forsake Si friend, or to divulge his secrets, w mean." "Neither precwt nor disoi- 
pline I is so forcible as example." " No house and no fence \ was left.'" " Many a 
man \ has faUen a victim to intemperance." " There is Concord, and a Lexin^i^tonf 
and A Bunker Hill, — and there they will remain for ever." — Weh^r. Emplmtio 
arrangement. " For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory." — BibU. 

f 300. PInral. — Two or more objects denoted by a plural nomina- 
tive ; a single object or group conceived as to its parts or individuals, even 
when denoted by a collective or other noun singular in form ; objects denoted 
by a plural nominative in company with singular nomiriatives, taken sepa- 
rately, or connected by or or nor; two or more distinct or different ob- 
jects taken collectively, and denoted by different nominatives connected 
by and, — ^require the verb to be in the plural number. 

Ex.— "The Jires | 5«r»." "The ashes \ are hot." ."The council \ were dir- 
vided in opinion." " The muUUude eagerly pursue pleasure." " Forty head of 
cattle I are qraaing on yonder meadow." " dohn, James, and WiUiamy are study- 
ing*^ ^The boys are studying. " Jtw, he, and /, are allowed to go." "^ love our 
enemies, to mind our own business, and to relieve the distressed, are thinffs otltener 
praised than practised." " Either the magistrate or the laws are at famt." The 
plural nominafave should generally be placed nearest to the verb ^ or else eacu 
nominative should have its owu verb expressed or understood. " Either the law* 
are at fault, or else the magistrate" [w]. Sometimes the verb agrees with the nearest 
nominative. " When there is an ir^ant or infants who \ are yet," <&c.— JUb. Saiutss, 

i Terms that do not affect the form of the verb. — ^Adjuncts to 
the nominative, explanatory terms, parenthetical terms, terms to which 
others are compared, terms excluded or excepted, terms apparently set 
aside for a more expressive or important one, and terms mentioned as if 
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€be objects had'not been thought of tiU one assertion was already made,— 
do not aflfect the form of the verb. 

Ex. — " The long row of elms was laxuriaatly green." " Star after ttar ap- 
poars.^' '* Death is Hie wages of sin." ^* The wages of sin are deaJth^'* ^* Peace and 
honor are the crown of virtue." " His pavilian were dark waters and thick doads." 
Which term is explanatory, will depend on the sense, or on the conception of the 
person asing the expression. 

Consider oarefolly what is chiefly to be said, and of which thing it is to be 
said. **The Bible, or Ml^ Scriptures, is the best book." "This man (and in- 
deed all such men) deserves death." " Our statesmen, especially John Adams, 
have reached a ffooa old a^e." *^ The carriage, as well as the horses, was much 
injured." "Industry, ana not mean sawaigs, produces wealth." "Since none 
hut thott can end it." — MiUon, " What black despair, what horror fills his mind." 
— Thomaon. ^^ffonor and virtue, nay, even interest aemands a different course.^* 
" Not only the faiher. but the son also, was imprisoned." " Well, there is Bar- 
delph, and Smith, and Jones, and who else f 

It is sometimes difficult to determine whether a collective noun that is singu- 
lar in form, expresses unity or plurality of idea, or whether its verb should be 
singular or pluitd. This will depend, in most instances, on the particular view 
or conception of the speaker. In the plural sense, a collective noun may be 
compared to a rope having its strands or threads untwisted ; in the singular, to 
the same in a twisted state. Collective nouns denoting persons, are more 
commonly made plural than those denoting things ; and we may say, as a gen- 
eral rule for all cases, that whenever the term implies a separation, or distribu- 
tion, or diversity, in regard to the place, the time, the action, or the state, the 
verb should be plural, but not in other cases. Hence I should say, '^ The public 
are respectfully invited f^ " My family are in the country"— «wm Aere, smne 
there; "My family is in the country" — aU in one place; ^The cormnittee was 
large ;" " The committee were not unanimous ;" " Congress has adjourned ;" " A 
wmiber of boats [from time to time] have passed up the river this spring, and 
Xh» number [as a whole] is daily increasingy This last example shows the 
distinction of unity and plurality of idea, in its greatest nicety. 

! 301. It is sometimes necessary to supply a substantive, to com- 
plete the entire subject. 

Ex. — " Little and often fills the purse"— To put in little and often, etc. " Poor 
and content is rich, and rich enodgh"— 21> he poor and content, etc. " Slow and 
steady often outtravels haste"— What is slow and steady, etc " Upwards of forty 
houses were hurned"^^ group, amounting to, etc 

? 302. Most verbs in the imperative mood are in the second 
person, agreeing with thou, you^ or ye, understood, and sometimes 
expressed. 

Ex. — "Go -where glor^ waits thee"— (?o <A(n«, etc. "Strike—for the sreen 
graves of your sires"— ^S'/ri&d ye, etc. ^^Qutard thou the pass." " Girls, do yon 
gaiher the strawberries." 

Verha of this mood are sometimes found, especially in poetry, of the first or the 
third person. When thus used, the nominative is always expressed. See p. 170. 

? 303. A verb is sometimes made to agree with it, in order to 
express a well-known act or state of something not easily discerned 
or named, or named by several words in the subsequent part of the 
sentence. 

Ex. — " It snows." " It rains." " It cleared off." "/i5 'behooves us to improve 
ovr time." " What shaU UprojU a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
souir^ When such verbs denote states of the weather, or the fitness of things, 
they are usually called impersonal or unipersonal verbs, though rather unnecessa- 
rily so ; for the difficulty lies in the import of it, and not in me agreement of the 
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verb. Onl^ sadh ezproBaions as msgeemty msteemedy methinkt, mdhought^ should 
l>e termed impersonal, or rather, anomaloiM ; becaase they have no nominatives 
with which they can properly a^ree. So, " Forthwith on all sides to his aid ffat 
ftm by angels many and strong,"— i/i^>?» ; (a Latinism ;) and perhaps, " God said, 
Let there be light, and there was light,^* for the verb let hardly refers to any being 
addressed. Maaeems Is abridged m>m *' To me it seems ;^' and tnethinke perhaps 
from " To me it thinks," *. «., it causes me to think. " Prince, Where shall we 
soioume till our coronation? Gloucester. Where it thinks best unto your royal 
mV^^Shakeepeare : Old Milum, In the sentence, "7%wi*« I to myself, I'll stewp" 
— Janb Taylob, iMnht may be parsed according to Kote XL, or as put for ihink 
hyenallage, 

Person-and-namber inflections belong to th© indicative mood and the poten- 
tial, mostly to the indicative. The subjunctiye mood is varied, only to agsee 
with ihoitf and then not always. ..Whether s or ea shocdd be added, should al- 
ways be determined in accordance with the regular mode of forming the ^wal 
of nouns; hence the forms '* wooes," *' cooes," fto., which are sometimes found, 
should be wooSj coos. Most auxiliaries are not varied in the third person sin- 
gular. Thou requires the termination ^ si, or est. Are, were^ sliaUy and wUlf 
take t; the other auxiliaries, sL Other verbs take, in the indicative present, si 
or eaif according as they require s or ea ia the third person singular ; though 
sometimes est is preferred even tost A few verbs, which end in vowel sounds, 
always assume es^ ; as, wooest In the past tense, the verbs assume at only, 
if it will coalesce in sound ; if not, est Poets and preachers sometimes reject 
either, to avoid harsh or difficult pronunciation. In general, st onlj should be 
added, when this is sufficient ; and when the verb akeady ends in the sound of 
«^ or in a cluster of consonants not coalescing well with st, the termination maj 
be rejected. In the solemn style, in stead (S s or eSj ihia added, if it will coa- 
lesce in sound; if not, eth, 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

? An anxlliiii'ir verb helps another verb to express its meaning 
in a certain manner or time. Verbs, not auxiliary, are called prin- 
cipal verbs. 

f The auxiliary verbs are be and all its variations ; do, did ; com, 
could ; have, had ; may, might; must; shall, slipuld ; totll, would. 
See p. 16. 

? 304. Sometimes he, do, ha/oe, will, woiM, or even can, is used as a 
principal verb. When so used, it is not combined with a principal verb 
expressed or understood. Do— ac<, perform ; havb— ot^w, possess ; will 
— t&is^, hequeaih, 

Ex.—" It M easy to he idle." " He hu done the work." " He wiUed his prop- 
erty to his sister." " I tpould I oould please you." " In evil, the best condition is, 
not to unU; the second, not to can,^''—J3acon, 

f 306. Auxiliary verbs are often convenient when we wish to ex- 
press the verb interrogatively, negatively, or elliptically. 

Ex.—" Ih you know Lydia Flare ?" Placed before the nominative. ** Gan you 
00 r^ " I rfo not toant his company." " If man will not do justice, God tuitt" [do 
Justice], " He could have done it, and so could you." " They herd cattle and raise 
com, just as we used to do,''''' i. «., to herd cattle and raise com. Ih is frequeuUv 
thus used as a sort of pro^oerh, to represent an active verb already mentionea. 
Some grammarians condemn this use of it ; yet, as it often enables us to avoid tha 
repetition of a long and tedious phrase, our language can not well spare it. 
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? Be primarily signifies predication or existence ; da, action in general, 
which is limited to a particular kind by the principal verb ; can, to know; 
hafve, to possess; may, ability; mugt^ necessity; shaUf proceeding from 
imother*s will or from our circumstances ; and tffiUf proceeding from our 
own wiU. But the primitive or literal sense can not always be traced. 

• Kjc— " The corn w planted." " He doat study." " 1 ean [know how to] read." 
(To eon a lesson— to stady it. Oat of iw»— beyond perception.) *^ I have been 
hart." «* I «wy bay it ;" ^» You tni(fU help us?' (A mighty storm.) " He $haU 
study." " He twtt study." 

i 306. Be is used chiefly to express the verb in the passive and pro- 
gressive forma See p. 184. 

Ex.— *<The house U htiU.^ "The leaves are faUing.''^ It shows when and 
faow the person or thing exists in the state denoted by the res%»f the verb. 

? 307. ]>o or did generally adds force to the predicate, or expresses 
the emphatic form. See p. 184. 

Ex.—" I do really believe it" "Ih yoa U-eat him well, nevertheless." 

? 308. Can or could expresses ahiUty or possibUUy^ — physical, 
mental, or moral. 

Ex.—" I ocM carry the backet." " Can you torite a oomposition f " " I «m not 
hreaJc my promise." " It can not enow here in July." " It oan not J*." " Snoh 
« man omad hot U/ve in our neighborhood." It is morally impossible. 

? 309. flaFe or had makes a part of every perfect tense. 

? 310. May or Inight expresses ahiUly^ possibility, prohahiUty, per-^ 
missiofin wishing. 

Ex.— "I might have bought tins valuable lot then." "It tmght be answered 
thus." " It may rain this evening." " We may not Uve to see it." " You may 
all go out to play." " Jfoy you prosper^'' " 0, that he migH return /" 

! 311. JUnst expresses necessity ^ — physical, mental, or moral. 

Ex. — "Die I mw/L" " But for a little tube of mercury, the whole crew must 
have sunky " There mttst have been a heavy rain in these parts." It is necessary 
to believe there was. "Toar piomide miut be keptJ*^ "My vote mast not be re- 
fiaiered in favor of such a bilL*' It oaght not to be, and shall not be. 

When we look into the world, we can readily observe that the acts or states 
ascribed to objects, proceed either from their own will or nature, or else are 
caused by other agents or things. The former province is chiefly that for wiU 
and vwM, the latter for shaU and thouJd. 

? 312. Shall or nboald sets forth the act or state, not as depend- 
ing on the doer's will, but on that of another; or as proceeding from 
authority, influence, or circumstances perhaps out of his control Hence, 
^haU often implies eomptiision; and sJiotdd^ duty or obUgaiion. Frequently, 
they denote something as simply future or subsequent, or an assertion 
modestly set forth as beiag somewhat a condition or inference. 

Ex. — " You shall stay at home to-day." " Thou shalt love thy nelerhbor as thy- 
aelt" "I shaU be drowned; for nobody will help mj." "I rewlved that he 
jtluyuld ^0." " He vowed that I should r^nt of it." " Whoever shall violate this 
law, shall be punishedj*^ " Our children shall celebrate this day with bonflres and 
illuminations.'' It will come to pass. " Yes, my son ; you shall often And the 
richest men the meanest." In your course throoffh life, this will necessarily in- 
trude itself upon your notice. (A use somewhat obsolescent, but good.) " Go and 
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'* Bo TOQ think the book will sell ?— I should iMnk so" [ judging from its qualities, 
and tbe wants of the public]. 

• 314. Will or tvould sets forth the act or state as depending on 
the will or the nature of what is denoted hj thfe subject of the verb. 
Hence this auxiliary often implies repetition of the act. Frequently, it 
denotes the act or state as simply future or subsequent 

Ex. — ^^If he wiUgo to California in spite of remonstrance, I wiUfumUh bim 
an outfit ; but I fear he will jimd but little gold there, and wM never hring back as 
much as he took with him.** '^ The cause w\XL raise up armies.'' ^< He would not 
go without his fether's word." *' This loould anstoer our purpose.*^ " He knew 
that this would haw been wrong." << There will she sit and weqt for hours." 
**But still the house affairs would draw her thence." 

? 315. In a dependent proposition, shciH or shotdd must nearly always 
be used to exprqis simple futurity or contingence ; for, in sudi a proposi- 
tion, imU or woidd generally refers to the wUl of what the subject denotes. 

Ex.— '< If I shall have been:* " If you shall £ive been:* " When he OaU ^i" 
" Whoever shall say so."' 

Since shaHl and toill are often misapplied, the following roles may all be fonnd naeihl:^ 

1. Our own voluntary actions are denoted by wW,^ and our contingent 
ones by shaJH; the contingent actions of others are expressed by wiU^ and 
their compulsatory ones by skaJd, 

2. ShaiXi^ in the first person of dependent propositions, and wt77, ia the 
second and third persons, foretell. WXi^ in the first person, implies voli- 
tion or promise ; and shaiii^ in the second and third persons, implies com- 
pulsion or force. ShaJH^ in dependent propositions, foretells ; and vaSQ, 
implies volition. ShouM is generally preferable to wotdd^ where shall 
would be preferable to wiU; and vice versa, 

3. WiU or wovld excludes the volition or control of the speaker over 
the act or state, unless he is also what the subject of the verb denotes. 
ShaM or should excludes the volition or control of what the subject denotes,, 
over the act or state. 

The first and second roles are simple but inadequate ; the last reaches all cases. . 

The auxiliaries may^ can^ musty wiU^ and shatt^ generally accord best wi^ 
one auother, and with the present tenses; the auidliaries mighi^ covld^ wovdiy. 
and should^ generally aocord best with one another, and with the past tenses. 

PARTICIPLES AND INFINITIVES. 

What is a participle ? What is an infinitive ? See p. 165. 

? Participles and infinitives also express the acts or states ex- 
pressed by other forms of the verb. 

? They likewise have voices. 

? They do not have moods ; or rather, they are themselves a mood. 

? 316. They express tense relatively and in any period of time^ 
and not absolutely, like finite verbs, in fixed periods of time. 

Ex. — " He CAME wounded :** "He came vxmndingj** " He oamb to wound:* " Ho 

001CE8— WILL OOMJS WOWlded. " " I INTBND tO go;** " 1 INTENDBD tO go:* 

? They do not have person and number, and therefore do not 
''xpress affirmation. 
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! 317. While they have the general meaning of verbs, they 
also partake of the nature of noans, adjectives, and adverbs. 

They form a droait of exprossions between predioate-verbs, and o*-.her parts of 
speech ; and hence they enrich langoage in variety and power of expression. 

? 318. Since they have not person or number, or do not predicate, they 
ascribe acts or states to substantives, and yet leave them free in their case 
construction with other words; thus enabling us to abridge clauses, con- 
dense the sentence, and give suitable prominence to each of its parts. 

Ex. — ^* The man, turning round as if to Mek a passenger of whom to tnake in- 
cuiry, beheld, on the other side of the way, another man apparently en^o^^i in the 
«aine search." ^^ The man, when he turned round as if he sought a passenger of 
w^hom he might make inquiry, beheld, on the other side of the way, another man 
who was apparently engaged in the same search,'^ is more tedious than the pre- 
•cedin^ sentence, and does not even express precisely the same sense. ** His body, 
droppmg from toe horse, was found, after several days, stretoked upon the ground, 
with the faithful animal still ttancMhg at its side.'* Observe here now the fiading 
of the body is made most prominent, and how all other parts become duly sub- 
ordinate. 

? Their brevity gives force ; besides, participles are often the most vivid 
4uid expressive of terms. 

Ex. — " The riiing sun, o'er Galston moon, with glorious light was gUniing.^^ 



? There are three participles ; the present, the perfect, and the 
compound, 

? There are two infinitives ; the present and the perfect. 

? 819. The present participle ends in ing, and denotes 
eontinuance of the act or state. It is active, if from an active verb ; 
sometimes passive. 

{ 320. The perfect participle ends in ed, or is formed as 
s&own in the list of irregular verbs ; and it denotes completion, 
sometimes continuance. It is passive, except when combined with 
the auxiliary have, 

t 321. The compoand participle consists of being, having, 
or having been, and some present or perfect participle placed after it. 

? The words being, having, havvng been, are needed and inserted to ex- 
clude predication ; to express voice, time, cause, &c. ; or to bring out the 
sense of the participle more exactly, clearly, or forcibly. 

Ex. — " T)m proved, the conclusion is irresistible." Proved is apparently finite, 
and the sense is obscure or ambiguous. " This being proved, the conclusion is 
irresistible." " The old chief, toarned by these few words, departed immediately." 
Passive. " The old chief, having warned bv these- few words, departed imme- 
diately." Active. " He comes attended by Lis friends." Present. " He comes, 
having been attended by his friends." Past. " The army did not march ill p«>- 
videdJ** State. " The army did not march, being ill provided,'''* Cause. " I saw 
Cha man admitted^'' is not equivalent to ^* I saw, the man, beiiw admittedJ'^ ^^ The 



Vcnoe, time, and cause. 

The natare of our compound partlelples is mlaaoderstood in ali the EngliBh grammars I 
bave seen. 
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f 322. The preseih InfiniUve begins with to, and is rel»« 

lively present or future in time. 

f 323. The perfect inffinittve begins with to have, and de- 
notes completion, or past time. 

Ex.—" I hoped to t$e yon." <tfie appeon to U rioKL*^ " He appears to have 
been rich." 



? We may consider participles and infinitives, first, as combined 
with auxiliaries to make finite or other verbs; secondly, as being 
participles and infinitives proper; and, thirdly, as having become 
words of other parts of speech. 

f 324. Participles are combined with participles to mak^ com- 
pound participles, 

Ex.— Having been; being worn; having been standing. "Being standing;*' 
rarely used. 

! 325. The present participle is combined with the auxiliary be 

and its variations, to make the progressive form. 

Ex.— To be writing ; to have been writing. " The^beUs are tolling^ 

J 226. The perfect participle is combined with the auxiliary be 

and its variations, to make the passive form or voice. 

Ex.— To be written ; to have been written. " He %$ goru,^^ ** He was struckJ* 
\ 327. The perfect participle is combined with the auxiliary have 

and its variations, to express the perfect tenses. It is then active, if 

from a transitive verb. 

Ex.— To have written ; to have been writing. I liod written. 

\ 328. The compound participle is not properly combined, with 
any auxiliary, as a part of a finite verb. 

Ex. — " A new party w now beina formed." should be, '^A new party if now 
forming^ " The ohorch toae then oemg buut^" should be, " The church was then 



! 329. The present infinitive, without the sign to, is combined 
with the auxiliaries do, can, may, must, will, and shall, and with 
their past forms, to express absolute tenses. 

Ex.— << He doee [to] etudy." « I Mn | etntdy-^l am able to study. <' I ehtia | 
iMy." ''lwotdd\etit4yy 

The original infinitive properly has not to; the form with to is made from the 
other/ and IS needed, in oonstrnctiou, to distinguish the inflnitiye from the present 
indicative or imperative. Thus the preposition to has beoome a sort of avxiUary 
to the infinitive, though not an auxuiaiy verb ; for the infinitive, not expressing 
afllrmation, needed not a verb for its auxiliary. 

! 330. The infinitive is also construed, without the sign to, after 
the active verbs bid, make, need, hear, \ let, see, feel, and dare; 
sometimes after find, have, help, please^ and equivalents of see ; and 
sometimes after a conjunction or in colloquial expressions. 

Ex.—** Let us etna." ** I heard him aay it.»' ** You had better go.^ ** They 
learn to read and [to] write. [It is] ** Better [to] lose than [to] be disgraced.*' 
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t 831. The participle may express something sabordinate — 
As the cause. " John, being Ured, went to bed." [fore feet 

As the means. "The horse charged upon the wolves, striking them with his 
As the mcmner, " The cars came raiUing." See Soathej's Xiodore. 
As tiie time, ^'Having taken shelter here, he saw an ant," Ac. 
As the state, " He became attached to us." 
As the a^xompcunimefKL " She sat near, reading a book." 
As the condition, ** Girding round, jou may approach on the other side.** 
As tiie respect wherein. ** I consider him as having lost his right" 

? 332. It is sometimes used — 

Absolutely with a substantive. "The bolls Tiavinq rung^ we went to church.** 

AbsokUely after an infinitive. ** To go preparedf is necessarj." 

I 333. The infinitive may express something — 
As the cattse. "I grieve to hear of your bad conduct" 
As the purpose. " And thej who came to scoff j remained to pray.^ 
As simply tkfuiure or subsequent event, ** He fell to rise no more." 
As the respect wherein, " Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike.'*^ 
Ab a determination or obligation, " I am &) go." ^^Itiatobe deptored^ that," ka. 
As the manner, "All things went io suit me." 

As the suppkm/eni of a comparison, '* Gk>od enough to seH^ " So high as A» 
be invisible." ** He knows better than to venture." 

? 334. It is sometimes used — 

As a subject ^^To cultivate the earth is the most pleasant occupation." 

As an object, " He is learning to read," " The ship is about to saiV* 

As a predicate^nominative, " To sm is ^ suffer." 

As an appositive. " Delightful task! to rear the tender thought" 

There are several less important uses of partidples and infinitives. 
? 336. The infinitive may be construed with — 
A noun, " He has the courage to venture." 
A pronoun, "Hear him speak." 
An adjective, " He is amxious to start" 

A verb. " He seems to prosper." " I came to remain." « 

An adverb, " He knows wTien to purchase." 
A preposition. *^ He is about to sell his &rm." 
A conjunction. " He is wiser than to believe it" 
An interjection^ elliptically. ** 0, to be m such a condition I" 

! The participle leans to the adjective, and the infinitive to the 
noim. 

Ex.— "I am staffing"-'! am in the state qf studying; but, " I can «*tM?y"— I 
am able to do ^ iktng eaUed studying. 

? 336. Since every act or state must belong to some object, par- 
ticiples and infinitives relate to substantives ; and since they partake 
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of the nature of other parts ot speech, they may, especially the in- 
finitive, modify other words besides. 

Ex. — " The Passions oft, to hear her shell, thronged aronnd her magio oett." 7b 
hear relates to BigsiorUy and also modifies tkrowred. by showing the purpose, 
fiometimes the principal verb is omitted. " To tell me truth, [I mu9i eoi^tss] I 
was in fault." Sometimes participles and infinitives are used absolutely or m- 
dependently ; though words by which we may avoid this construction, can often 
be supplied. " To become diahearienedf is ruinous." [We] ^^Ckmtidering his youth, 
[think] he is very prudent." See p. 47. 

The foregoing paragraph is gabstantially Bale XII. In the syntax of verbs, 'the most ob- 
vloas distinction Is into verbn finite and verbs not finite. Since finite verbs are always re- 
ferred to sul^ecta, since every act or state mast belong to some object, and sLnoe jiarticiplea 
and infinitives *^ partake the nature of verbs,"^ why shonld their relation to a subject be dis- 
regarded, or less regarded in one than in tibe other f Our rule exhausts the syntax of parti- 
dples and infinitives, whether used in combination, or as participles and infinltivea proper. 
To participles proper, it is sofficlent to apply only the first portion of the Rale. 



? 337. Participles and infinitives become nouns^ when they as- 
sume cases ; and they may then be used in any case except the 



Eere the infinitive has become entirely a noun. 

{ 338. By virtue of their verbal sense, verbal nouns may govern 
other substantives in the objective case, or be modified adverbially ; 
and by virtue of its substantive sense, the participle may govern an- 
other substantive in the possessive case. 

Ex — " To love our neighbors, is our duty." "JK» having eometimea written to 
me, is no evidence of Marp*» corresponcung with him." Such possessives are 
authorized by ^d writers : it is often better, however, to use an ordinary noun, 
or a clause begmning with that. 

{ 339. The infinitive always remains abstract, and is never gov- 
erned by a preposition, except sometimes by about or except. 

? 340. The participle may so far lose the nature of the verb as 

to assume the modifications of a noun, or become even concrete. 

Ex. — " PamHng and sculpture." " Good lodgrngsJ'^ " In the arranfing of his 
affairs"— In the arrangement of his affairs. The participle, with an article before 
it and o^ after it, is always a noun: and, as such, converts adverbs Into adjectives, 
or is compounded with them. " By carefuB^ reading your composition ;»* " By 
the careful reading of your composition." *' In getting forth his system ;" ** In the 
eetUng-forih of }aBsy8temJ*li . 

? Participles and infinitives lose, with their verbal nature, the 
idea of time. 

! 341. The participle sometimes becomes a participial adjective ; 
that is, it ascribes the act or state to its subject as a quality. 

Ex.— "A shattered oak." " Life's fleeting moments." Sometimes it becomes a 
mere adjective. " This is surprising^^'^wofiderfvL 

Participles sometimes become adverbs, prepositions, or conjunctiona. 

Ex. — "It is freeang cold." Oonceming, respecting. Provided. 
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CONJUGATION. 

! The conjugation of a verb is the proper combination and 
regular arrangement of its parts, to express voices, moods, tenses, 
persons, and numbers. 

? 342. Most forms of the verb consist of auxib'aries combined 
vith participles or infinitives. See the preceding section. 

? 343. Only the present, the preterit^ and a few other forms, can 
be used without auxiliaries. 

? 344. The preterit can not be properly combined with any 
ot^er part of the verb. 

Ex.—" I had went;' " He was ftwJfc," flhould be, " I had gone,'' " He was tdkmr 

! A verb that has assumed an auxiliary, is sometimes callea 
compound. 

? A few verbs want most of their parts, or have no participles, 
and are therefore termed defective. 

f These are beware j methinkSj ought^ qtiothj wit, and most of the 
auxiliary verbs. 

! BewaTCy derived from he and cBwa/re, may be used wherever he would oc- 
aur in the conjugation of the verb 6c *^Bewa/re of pid^pockets." " 'Tis wisdom 
io beware^ and better to avoid the bait than straggle in the snare." — Dryden. 
** If angels feSJ, why s?iotiid not men heware.^-^Toung, 

! Onghty said to be an old preterit of owe^ is, without regard to the infini- 
tive after it, in the present tense when it refers to present time^ and in the past 
teDse when it refers to past time. So is also must. Present : *^I know he ought 
to go ;" " I know he ougM to have gone." No * is added. Past : "I knew he 
(ntght to surrender'' [then] ; **I knew he ougJU to have suirendered.'' 

i Quoth is sometimes used, in fiuniliar or humorous langoaga for said- 
"'NotV5M<'«'^Sancho." 

! Wit, in the sense of knoWj is jet used in the phrase to wU-'-'^namety, The 
other forms are nearly obsolete. See p. 16. 



? 345. The forms are certain modes of expressing theyerb, 
which may be considered subdivisions to the tenses. 

• In general, verbs branch out thus : They have moods ; moods 
have tenses ; tenses have forms ; and forms have persons and num- 
bers. 

f There are five forms; the common, the emphatic, the progress 
«M, the passive, and the ancient, or solemn style. See pp. 20-29. 

Define the forms. See p. 20. 

? The common form should be used in fkmiliar discourse. 

i The emphoMc form often implies an opposite opinion which it aims 
to remove. When do or did is excluded by some other auxiliary, we 
simply lay a greater stress on the latter. 

9 
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! The progressive form can generally be applied only to acts or states 
that may have intermissions and renewals. Permanent mental acts or 
states can therefore be seldom expressed in it " I reaped him;" not, "I 
am respecting him." This form is sometimes highly vivid and expressive. 

? The ancient formj or solemn styky is used in the Bible, by the religious 
denomination called Friends, frequently in religious worship, sometimes in 
poetry, and sometimes in burlesque. 



Since the chief parpose of Coi^agatloa U the making of predicates, we may add the 
following : — 

? 346. Be is often combined with about and the infinitive, to ex- 
press something as future or impending at the time referred to. 
Ex.—" We were db(mt to stoH." 

f 347. Be, in some of the tenses, may be combined with the 
infinitive to express determination or design. 
Ex. — " I was to go early." " They are to be soldy 

! 348. Have is often combined with the infinitive to express obli- 
gation or necessity. 

Eic— *' I have to goJ"^ " I had to do every thing." 

? 349. The verbs seem, appear, suppose, &c., are often combined 
Tfith the infinitive to modify or soften the assertion. 
Ex.—" She seems to hnow but Httle." 

! 350. A proposition is made interrogative, generally by placing 
the verb or some part of it after the nominative. 
Ex. — " Know TB the land ?" " Bave you seen him ?" 

351. A verb is made negative, by placing not after it or after the 

first auxiliary. Participles and infinitives generally require not to 

be placed before them. 

Ex. — "I hnow not.^"* "I did not know it" ^^2Tot to hnow some things, is an 
honor." '■''Not finding me, he went away." ^ 

• ? 352. Some propositions are both interrogative and negative. 
Negative questions imply something adverse to the speaker's beliei^ 
or ask for confirmation; afiOirmative questions ask for information. 
The former often suppose an afiOirmative answer in the hearer ; and 
the latter, a negative answer. Both kinds are answered by yes or 
no alike. 

Ex. — "JKm the carriage not oome yet ?" **i& nc^ Phili|) master of Thermopyle f* 
41(0. *'^ShaU we gather strength by irresolution and inaction ?" &c. "i>«? you go t 
— No." "i>W you not ^of— No." "And did they not oatch you f— No, thank 
Heaven. — ^You were not kicked, then? — No, sir.— Nor caned t — ^No, sir- — ^Nor 
dragged through a horse-pond? — O Lord I no, sir." — Qarriek. 
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EXERCISES. 
Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

J^irsB the verbt, indttMng participlea and infinUwea: — 

1. 

A fierce dog caught* the robber. A cloud is** passing over us. The 
place was covered with a profusion of flowers. Misers hoard money. 
Money is hoarded by misers. That noisy marsh is now draining. Man 
becomes indolent in a warm climate. Thou didst create this wondrous world. 

8. 

You do not understand me. We have learned our lessons. The hunt- 
ers had killed a bear. I shall remain at home when it rains. When I 
have completed this grammar, I will visit you. The turkeys will have 
left the field, before you can get there. I will not beg &vors of you, as 
others have done. "Will you walk into my parlor?" said a Spider to 
a Ply 

8. 

You may walk« into the garden, but you must not pluck* -the flowers. 
The storm may have broken down the old apple-tree. I could not carry 
the trunk. A good resolution should not be broken. If a horse could 
have been procured, we would have sent him. If you should write to her, 
it might appear that I had requested it 

4 

Who would refiise to reward^* them* ? Does any man believe that this 
giant aggregate of states can be preSserved by force ? Shall we submit to 
chains and slavery ? If he be chosen, he will become insolent. I would 
I were with him. If he valued it highly, he would not sell it so cheap. 
He smiled as if he knew me. He was spoken* of for Congress. The vic- 
tory had been ours, had they fought more bravely. 

& 

Revere thyself, and yet thyself despise. Do not give a poor man a 
stone, after he has died for want of bread. GK>. wash your face, and get 
ready for school Seek we now some deeper snade. Lead he the way 
who knows the spot Hallowed be thy name ; thy kingdom come. 

6. 

He was bom to be' great I came here to work', not to play. The 
poem was to be published. We like to please our teacher. You behave 
too badly to go into company. The house is estimated to have cost fifty 
thousand dollars. To work^ is better than to starved He is afi^d, me- 
thinks*, to hear you tell it There let the laurel spread", the cypress wave. 

T. 

James ran fast, pursuing* John, and pursued by us. The machinery, 
being oile<ii, runs well. Having written his letter, he sealed it Spring 
comes robed in silken green. Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 
A word can send the crimson color hurrying to the cheek with many 
meanings. The falling" leaves remind us of declining years. There 
tyrants, uncrowned*', unepitaphed***, shall rot 
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8. 
Considering^ his a^e, be is far advanced. To conclude, I shall oppose 
the sending of the navy there. By fearing to attempt something, you will 
do nothing. There is much to do. She was punished for having torn 
her book. I wept a last adieu. 

9. 

The flax often failed, and the sheep were destroyed by wolves. The 
mansion, with its gardens and groves, extends over a large area. The 
seasons, each in its turn, cheer the soul. Every twenty- four hours make 
a day. Every people have some kind of religion. Each private family 
pays a tax of five dollars for water. A remnant of cloth was left**. A 
remnant of the tribe were left". 6 from 7 leave 2. 6 from 7 leaves 2. 
Two-fifths are greater than one-fourth [is]. A portion of these Indians 
have some education. 

10. 

The Rhine* and the Rhone rise" in Switzerland.* Lofty mountaim^ 
enormous glaciers, and wild, romantic valleys, successively appear. Tower 
and temple, hut and palace, were consumed by fire, A log-rolling, a 
quilting, or a wedding, was a time of general festivity. Every horse and 
every ox was stolen. You' or he is in fault Ton, he, and I, [we,] are* 
invited. Continued exertion, and not has^ efforts, leads to aacoess. 
Every doubtful or chimerical speculation was mrbidden. 

11. 
The howling of the wolf, and the shrill screaming of the panther, were 
mingled in nightly concert with the war-whoop of the savages. Where 
now is peace, sobriety, order, and love ? To have suffered the inhabitants 
to escape, would have prolonged the evils of war. ThatP Cortes with 
but a handful of adventurers should have conquered so great an empire, 
is a fact little short of the miraculous. 

[To have] All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy^ 
Ail play and no work makes Jack a mere toy. 
The sun hath set in folded douds, — 

Its twilight rays are gone ; 
And, gathered in the shades of night, 
The storm is rolling on. 
ifi. 
We ought not to sacrifice the sentiments of the soul, to gratify the 
appetites of the body. The conclusion, ^that this river must be the out- 
pouring of a continent, was acute and striking. She does not spend her* 
time in making herself look more advantageously what she really is. 

Observe also the effect on the mind of Richard, of Palmer's being ar- 
rested, and committed to prison. — D. Wfhskr, 

Delightful task! to rear' the tender thought, 

To teach' the young idea how to 8hoot".~i%o»won. 

(o.) ^^Cau^Af * is a Wf'ft, it affirms something of a snbjeet; pr£nd|p(tf /Mtrto,— «afeA, caught, 
eatckinffy caught ; irre^ular^ it do<*8 not assame ed ; traniMive^ it has an otject * aetCo«, it 
represents the dog as acting ; indicative rrwod, it declares something as an actual occur- 
renoeor fact; paxt tense, it refers the act simplf to past time ; and of the 84 person^ «m- 
guhow nu'ml>er, to agree with its nominative, or subject, '*dog,** according to Rule XL 
(iiepcat it.) (&.) **/«** is an availiary verb, — a verb that hel^s another to express the act 
in a certain manner or time; it here expresses the affirmatian, tndieative mood^ and mreBmt 
■>ffse, of the verb **ifl paaring,*^ ^la paatin^* Is a verb, etc. (e.) Say, potential mood. 
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H expranea the permiMdon to valk. paienHal mood. It ozprMMS the mofal neceirity ©f 

plucking. (</.) " To reward '* la a tranHHve, aeHve^ present infinitive, from the verb re- 
toard, rewarded, rewarded. It Is here used as a noun of the nsuter gend^, Zd person, sin^ 
puUtr number ; and in the objective com— being the object of the verb " would r«/u«e"— ac- 
cording to Rule IV. («.) " Was apoken o/^* is a verb, it affirms ♦ ♦ ♦ compound, it is composed 
of a verb and a preposition ; prin, pis., etc. ( /.) "7b 6e" is an infinitive,—^ form of the verb 

• • ♦ neuter, it does not imply action ; present, it does not express completion at the time re- 
ferred to ; and it relates to ** Ae," and modifies •» was bom,** according to Rule XII. (gr.) 

it relates to *' /," and modifies " «ime" by expressing the purpose, according to Rule MI. 
ih.) -—principal parts,^msfMnte, methmMU : dsfeoUve, it has not aU the parts of a faVL verb 

♦ ♦ » and impersoneU, being used only in the Bd person, simriilar mimber, without a suitable 
subject, according to Note XI. (t.) *^Pursuiivj"' is a paiT5fc<pte,— an inflected form • ♦ * tran- 
sitive, it has an object ; active, it represents James as acting; present, it expresses the con- 
tinuance of the act at the time referred to ; and it relates to ^* James,^ according to Rule 
XVL (j.) ^' Being oOedT is apartieiple, • ♦ • compound. It is composed of the auxiliary 
participle *' being'^ and the perfect participle " oHed ;^ passive, it assumes the act of the ob- 
ject acted upon, etc (fc.) Equivalent to " ITs, considering his age, tMnb,'' etc. ; or apply 

Note Xn. (I.) and one of the nominatives to **r<«e," acoordl'^g to Rule I. (m.) -and 

of the 3d person, plural number, to agree irith " Rhine and Rhone^'^tk, plural subject— 

according to Rule XI. {n.) and in the nominative case to are understood, etc. (o.) 

and of the Ut person, plural number, to agree with "Fim, Jie, and /."—equivalent to 

tee, a plural subject,— according to Rule XL ip.) " That Cortes with,** etc, is a cUuse used 
as a noun of the nmter gender, M person *** and in the nominative oa» to *' tV' according 
to Rule I. (Now parse the words separately.) 

Examples to be Corrected. 

All the liabilities to error in regard to verbs, may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing heads : — 

1. Choice of verbs, 2. Choice of forms, 8. Choice of auxiliaries. 
4. Promiscuous use of different forms in the sams connection, 6. Im- 
proper omissions or substitutions, 6. Verbs improperly made tran- 
ntive^ intransitive^ or passive, 7, Moods and tenses, 8. Persons 
and numbers. 9. Participles and infinitives. 

In correcting the following examples, the principles already given should also be applied ; 
}nd sometimes an example will occur that must be referred to the first precepts of this entiie 
section. 

1. Choice of Verbs, 

The true or most appropriate verb should always be selected. 

We were all setting round the fire. At the last setting of our legislature. 
He set up a short time, then lay himself down again. After laying a whUe, 
be raised up. He laid down to take a nap. He flew with his family to 
America. They shall fly from the wrath to come. All the lands near the 
Mississippi were overflown. Can you learn me to write ? I waked early. 
The thief illuded the polica He was much effected by the news. I spent 
much time to advauce my interest, but affected nothing. I expect it rained 
yesterday. We suspect the trip will afford us great pleasure. I love milk 
better than coffee. — like-~ Morse discovered the telegraph, and Harvey in- 
vented the circulation of the blood. The garment was neatly sown. A verb 
ought to agree with its subject, in person and number. (Say, '^should agree,^* 
for ought implies moral obligation.) Garry the horse to water. He was raised 
in the South. What large rivers from the west empty into the Mississippi ? 
After dilating a while on the subject, the learned judge took his seat. — expo- 
iiaiing — With Mr. Headley, an event always "transpires." — Pot, The 
queen, whom it highly imported that the monarch shoCild be at peace, acted the 
part of a mediator. 1 calculate to invest my money in something else. — in- 
tend — or, expect — I didu't go to do it. . I have made a thousand bushels of 
potatoes this year. I am necessitated to go. We were falling trees to build 
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a hotise. His property was forfeited to the State, ^^■confiscated — (Snppos^ 
you are away from home, would you, in your letters, speak of going or of coming 

home ?) Write for me no more, for I will certainly . If I can absent myself 

I will to see yon. She is now getting the better of her sickness. He waa 

taken hold of by a ruffian. — seized-^ We were found fenlt with, --cen-' 
sured — One of the ships was lost sight of. And resolutely keep its laws, 
uncaring consequences. — Bums. — 7U)t heeding — or, not ftaering — So and 
80 got among horaes, and it was all up with him. — Tattler. — began to trade m 
horses^ and lost aU he had; or, — kept a coach, and soon became a bankrupt 

2. Choice of Fomu. 

The true or most appropriate form of the verb should always ba 
selected. 

a. The past indicative should not be used as a participle. 

h. The perfect participle should not be used for the past indicative. 

c A compound participle should not be used as a part of a finite verb. 

He knowed more than he said. The blacksmith shoed my horse yesterday. 
He shewed me his library. I clomb the tree, and my brother holp me. What 
he writ, I never read. — Byron. A line was drawed under it. She is possessed 
of a large estate. — possesses — or, owns-^ She is possessed of a very amiable 
disposition, —has — I have this day parted possession with my finest horse. 
— dispossessed myself of-— The accident was not taken notice ofl — was not 
noticed. The young aspirant made use of every expedient to hisure suocess. 
' The warning was not taken heed of. The landlady says, our nocturnal carous- 
ings must be put a stop to. Troubles in Kansas have not as yet been put an 
end to. The book was give to me. Had I have known his design, I should 
not have let him have my horse. Had I known .... Iwovdd not have loaned, 
&c Had I but have staid at home. You had not ought to have done 40. 
— Tou ought not to have — or, should not have — 

Loud quackt the ducks. It is a flxt fact The hay was stackt The 
goods were shipt yesterday. The want of money has checkt trade, and, in 
some instances, entirely stopt it Grog is whiskey mixt with water. John 
alit from his horse. The wind swepped by. I stept in. Dipt, equipt, whipt, 
annext, attackt, dropt, stript, crusht, nurst, elapst, absorpt, linkt, distrest Be- 
dropt with azure, jet, and gold.— G^ay. Rather than thus be overtopt, would 
you not wish their laurels crept? — Sivift. 

Thou didd*st adore him. — didst — Spirit of freedom! once on Phyle's 
brow thou satVat^Byron. Thou mayest — mightest depart. How well thou 
reas'nest — ^reason'st, time alone can show. Thou rememberest — ^preservst. 
Thou noticedst —didst notice. Thou indulgedst — ^indulged'st — Lndulg^dst. 
And long he try'd, but try'd in vain. 



Wast thou chopping wood? (Say, *^Wereyou^" &c. ; for, in femiliar language, 
the grave forms are not becoming.) l^nowest thou where my books are ? Do 
you knoWy &c. Learns she her lesson ? He readeth pretty well. A drive into 
the country delighteth and invigorates us. The child had just been filing 
over board. — ?iad just fallen — She is loving him. We be all of us from 
York State. I do not think you be in need of silk. 

You might have went yourself. Mary has tore her book. My coat ia 
lompleiely wore out Having swam the river, he was took by some Indiana. 
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He began well, but ended badly. I never seen any thing of it The win« 
was all drank up, though I drunk but little. Our candidate run well, though 
ho was beat. The tree had fell, and all its branches were broke. The apples 
were shook off by the wind. They done the best they could. I have done 
written. — already written. I have done done it She was chose on my 
side. Somebody has took my book. The deer liad ran into the bottom, and 
swam across the river. The language spoke in this section of country, is not 
the best of English. I seen the limb tore off by the wind. / 

Wheat is now being sold for a dollar a bushel. — is now selUnff — The 
new capitol is now being completed. He gave me an account of all the books 
now being written or published in Europe. My predictions are now being ftri- 
filled. He knew nothing of what was then being done. The timbers are 
now being hewed for a new bridge. Another Methodist church is now being 
bnilt in the upper part of the city. The statutes were then being revised 
My coat is now being made by the tailor. The tailor is now making^ £c. His 
anticipations are now being realized. Dramshops are now being closed on 
Sundays. — are dosed — Here certain chemical mysteries are being secretly 
carried on by some engineers. — Hcvrper's Magazine. More than 20,000 children 
are being gratuitously educated in this city. — are receiving gratuitotts education — 
The daughter is being accomplished at one of the most fashionable schools. 
Two Iri^men are being tried for fighting. — are on tria^ Such a poem aa 
this is worth being conimitted to memory. — committing — Whatever is worth 
being done, is worth being done well. The apple-tree will bear being pruned 
mora — more pruning. Such a body can not be overthrown without the cen- 
tre of gravity being lifted. — without lifting — 

3. Choice of Auxiliaries, 

(The following examples come under both the foregoing heads, and may be 
gorrected according to either.) 

"We will suffer from cold, unless we go better protected. The drowning 
foreigner said, "I will be drowned; nobody shall help me." Will I find you 

at home? You ^find me there. Queen Isabella promised a pension to 

the first seaman that would discover land. (As if he could discover it at plea- 
sure.) I left orders that every one would remain at his station. Shall he 
find any gold there 7 (As if it were in your power to grant the finding.) Will 
we find any ? Would we hear a good lecture, if we would go ? Surely good- 
ness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life, and I will dwell in tlie 
house of the Lord forever. Death was threatened to the first man who would 
rebeL (The overt act was meant) I would have been much obliged to him, 
if he had have sent it — had sent it. He should be obliged to you, if you 
would assist him. On the other hand, would they consult their safety, and 
turn back, who should blame them ? We would be ruined, would they dis- 
appoint us. Whoever will marry tiiat woman, will find her a Tartar. You 
may be sure that we will be paid, when it will be in his power. You miglit 
have known that we would have been paid, if the treasurer should have allowed 
it We believed all the workmen should be paid, when our employer should 
have received his money. (Perhaps belter, — '^?iad received" — ) I had much 
rather do it myself. — woM — I desired the lady should walk in. Be that 
as it will, I shall not despair yet — as it is — or, aa it may be — I would 
not be surprised to see him any day. I would think no reasonable man could 
object to such a proposition. I was thinking what a happy life we would lead 
together. Were I to go with you, I would get a whipping. In that other 
world, what reflections shall not probably arise I By relieving him, we will 
do him a great iavor. I was afraid I would loso all the capital I had invested. 
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4. Promiscuous Use of Different Forms in the Same ConneetifOm 

The promiscuous use of different forms of verbs, in the same connec- 
tion, is inelegant. 

Educating is to develop the faculties of the mind. To refVain from luxu- 
ries, is better than going in debt for them. To strip off old habits, is being 
flayed alive. To profess regard, and acting differently, discovers a base mind. 
Professing regard; and to act diflferently, discovers a base mind. So much ex- 
planation tends to obscure instead of elucidating the subject. — rather than to 
elucidate — or, and not to elucidate — (** It tended rather to confuse than to em- 
lighten his understanding.'* — Macaulay.) This had served to increase instead of 
alleviating the inflammation. — Murray. We can find the product of two num- 
bers, by multiplying one of them by the parts into which we choose to separate 
the other, and then add the products together. Fierce as he moved, his silver 
shafts resound. Spelling is easier than to parse or cipher. Scanning is tO 
divide poetic lines into their feet. To scan is the dividing of poetic lines into 
their feet 

He givetli, and he takes away. — Harper's Magazine.' He was playing^ 
and does yet play. Does he not behave well, and gets his lessons as well as 
any other boy in school ? Did you not borrow so much of me, and promised 
to repay it the next day? If these remedies be applied, and the patient im- 
proves not, the case may be considered hopeless. If the signature or indorse- 
ment be in the usual form, but the party receiving it knows that it is given by 
way of suretyship, he must prove the assent of the parties. — Parsons on Con- 
tracts. Thou who didst call the Furies from the abyss, and round Orestes bade 
them howl and hisa — Byron. He comforteth the widow, and becomes a father 
to the orphan. For their sake, human law hath interposed in some countrie^^ 
and has endeavored to make good the deficiency of nature. He was either 
misunderstood, or represented in a fjaiae light —or misre^esented. 

5. Improper Omissions or Substitutions, 

When tlie omission of a verb, or the representing of it by an auxi- 
liary word, would lead to impropriety or obscurity, the verb itself should 
be used. 

The winter is departing, and the wild-geese flying northward. — are flying — 
Be quiet ; for neitiier he nor I am disposed to harm you. — neither is hey nor 
am I— A room has been secured, and aU other preparations made. Money 
is scarce, and times hard. The extremes of heat and cold are great ; but the 
climate, nevertheless, salubrious. Our breakfest was ready, and our horses 
saddled. A dollar was offered for it, but five dollars asked. The ground waa 
covered with ^ forests, and the ravines completely hidden. I never have and 
never will assist such a man. — have assisted — All those who have or do 
purchase any of these books, shall receive a present 

As you have made the first, so you may do the rest — may make — The 
intentions of some of these philosophers might, and probably wore, good. His 
sermons must have and certainly should produce a reformation. Keither does 
ho nor any other persons suspect so much dissimulation. No man can be more 
wretched than L — than I am. I can not go, but I want to. — to go. (Such 
expressions, I think, are sometimes allowable, in light colloquial language ; at 
least the best authors sometimes use them.) Such a law, I believe, has been 
enacted; but if it has not, I think it ought to. I have not subscribed, nor do I 
intend to. This must be my excuse for seeing a letter which neither inclina- 
tion nor time prompted me to. — Washington. He does pursue the course many 
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0therB have done. * — fiaoe purmied. 2f o one ever sustained sach mortiflcattonii 
as I have done to-day. I shall persaade others to take the same remedies for 
their cure that I hare. A shower of rain refreshes vegetation more than can 
be done by ever so much watering. 

6. Verbs Improperly made Transitive^ Intransitive^ or Passive, 

Verbs should not be needlessly made transitive, intransitive, or passive, 
contrary to their general use, or contrary to analogy. 

He had fled his native land. And Pharaoh and his host pursued after them. 
San Fmncisco connects with the sea, by an entrance one mile wide. A verb 
signifving actively, governs the accusative. — AdarrCs Lot Oram, Any word 
that will conjugate, is a verb. I must premise with two or three circumstancea. 
Go, flee thee away into the land of Judjea. It now repents me that I did not 
go. They Anally agreed the matter among themselves. Well, I suppose, we 
are agreed on this point. Such as prefer, may rise from their seats. — ^efer 
to do so — Sit thee down, and rest thee. We had just entered into the house. 
He is entered on the duties of his office. 

, We are swerved far from the policy of our fathers. My friend is returned — 
is arrived. Ail the flowers are perished. His time of imprisonment was 
nearly elapsed. He is possessed of great talents. The tumuit was then en- 
tirely oea^d. A few we^e deserted, and more killed. This is true power : 
it approaehes men to Grods. She is become more fretful than she used to be. 
Brutus and Oassius are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. His 
profits will diminish from yours. She sat herselif down on the sofa. He in* 
gratiates with some by traducing others. His estate will not allow of such 
extravagance. You shall not want for any thing while I have it. The car- 
riage is so full as not to admit of another passenger. I will consider of the 
matter, and let you know by morning. What is tJie difference of meaning f " To 
eat an apple ;*' **To eat of an apple." 

7. Moods and Tenses, 

1. Every verb should be in the mood and tense best adapted to ex- 
press the meaning intended. 

2. In mood and tense, all the verbs of a sentence should be consist- 
ent with one another, and also with the other words of the sentence. 

a. The indicative mood expresses matter of fact, or what is assumed 
as such. 

h. The subjunctive mood is used to express what is both doubtful and 
fotare, or a mere wish, supposition, or conclusion. 

c. The subjunctive mood sometimes has the sense of the past or the 
pluperfect potential, but it should not take the place of these forms where 
they would be more elegant. 

d. The infinitive leans to the noun, and most frequently expresses the 
purpose, or shows the respect wherein; the participle rather resembles the 
adjective in sense and construction. 

e. Universal truths are expressed in the present tense, regardless of the 
construction, or the other words used. 

She were as good buried, as married to him. — migM as well he — I had bet- 
ter staid where I was. — might have better — You had better have let those 
wasps alone. — miglU better — He* had better remain on the small farm. 
h ivotUd be^ &c. Bad boys had better be without too much money. — shmUd 

9* 
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nai he indulged toWir^ The Glenn fiumly will try and requite 4lie fkwar. If 
he acquires riches, they will corrupt his mind. I shall go into the country to- 
day, unless it raias. If he speak only to display his talents, he is unworthy of 
attention. I wish I was at home. Hf» talked to me as if I was a widow. 
Should you come up this way, and I am still here, you need not be assured how 
glad I shall be to see you. — ByrorCs Letters, I would be surprised if this mar- 
riage will take place. Make haste, lest the dinner cools. Beware that thou 
sinnest not If I am at home, I will go with you. If he be safe, I am con- 
tent. If the book be in my library, I will send it immediately. If the book 
is found in my library, I wUl send it immediately. If the book was in my 
library, I would send it If the book were in my library, some one must have 
borrowed it See that every thing is put in the right place. (Right or wrongs 
depending on the sense.) I can not tell whether the opvdsum be dead or alive. 
Will you tell us who they be ? Try I will, whatsoever oppose. (Say, " op- 
poaesj" if opposition is considered certain ; ** may oppose," if doubtfiiL) He in- 
deed would be a useful policeman, that should detect all the rogues that were 
found in every part of this city. 

If the hand is removed, the air immediately fills the vessel. If,.,,he.,,» 
will immediately fiU — or, WTien the hand is removed. . . ^JiUs^ fta (I think that 
^* fills''* might also be allowed to stand with " be removed^** and that it would 
make the expression merely a little more spirited.) If a man smites his aerv* 
ant, and he dies, he shall surely be put to death. -"Smite. , . .and the servanl 
diej the man shaU — Though he be poor and helpless now, you may rest as- 
sured that he will not remain so. He will maintain his suit, though it costs 
him his whole estate. (Here the latter verb implies, or should imply, both doubt 
and future time.) Though a liar speaks the truth, he wOl hardly be believed. 
If he was to be elected, he would disgrace the par(.y. — were elected — Sup- 
pose only one side with the adjacent angles were given, how would you find the 
other parts ? I will keep this, provided there be no better one in your store. 
The work will be carried on vigorously, until it be completed These hypo- 
crites would deceive, if it was possible, the Deity himself. If any member ab- 
sents himself, he shall pay a dollar for the use of the Society. The mother 
hurried her little children up a ladder for safety, in case she was overcome by 
the bear. — -Pioneer History. 

Saxony was left defenceless, and, if it was conquered, might be plundered. 
-^f it should he conquered— Nay. Father Abraham, but if one went unto 
them from the dead, Ac. If they did not believe Moses, they will not believe, 
though one rose from the dead. — rise — Though self-government produce 
some uneasiness, it is light when compared with the consequences of vicious 
indulgence. No one engages in that business, unless he aim at reputation, or 
hopes for some singular advantage. Micaiah said, " If thou certainly return in 
peace, then hath not the Lord spoken by me." — ihou return — In moving 
bodies, if the quantities of matter are equal, the momenta will be as the jireloci- 
ties. If the body A be equal to the body B, but A has twice the velocity of B, 
then A has twice as much motion as B. If a telescope is inverted, objects 
seen through it will be diminished If a telescope be inverted, objects seen 
through it are diminished. If the two mirrors were separated, it is obvioa^ 
that the number of images will be increased. Was there not another evil, I 
would object. — P. Henry. If the new Constitution takes place, the duties on 
imported articles will go iuto the general treasury. — A. Hamilton. A corpora- 
tion is liable for the tortuous acts of its agent, though he were not appointed un- 
der seal. — Parsons on Contracts, (Perhaps allowable ; though I should rather 
have said, " even if he was not appoint^i^" or, ** ihough he may not have hee% 
appointed^''* to.) If the debtor pays the debt, he shall be discharged— /dL But^ 
if he have moved out of the State, the demand may be made at his former rest- 
deuce,— M 
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' Th« Lord h4b given, and the Lord hath taken awa^. I know the family 
more than twenty years. Knowing him for many years, I confidently recom- 
'Dend him. They eontinuo with us now three days. All the family have been 
much indebted for theu* present greatness, to their noble ancestor. In the city 
of Mexico are preserved, for hundreds of years, relics of the Aztec monarchy. 
I am now two years in St. Louis. He has lately lost his only daughter. (Al- 
lowable, if there is also reference to the existing bereavement.) This style has 
been formerly much in ^shion. He that was dead, sat up, and began to speak. 
1 will pay him what I have promised him when I was with him. The work- 
men wUl tinish the work by midsummer. Next Christmas I shall be at school 
a year. This was four years ago next August. — Report of Normal School Con- 
venUon. It has been a common prejudice, that persons thus iustructed had 
their attention too much divided, and could know nothing perfectly. — lb. I 
have been frequently asked what we teachers did at our meetings- — lb. (I. c, 
at all tlmea) I should be obliged to him, if he will gratify me. Ye will not 
come unto me, that ye might have life. It is proper and humane to wear a 
habit suitable to mourning, while those we loved and honored are mouldering in 
the grave. It will be useless for you to raise so many grapes, unless you knew 
how to make wine. 

The most glorious hero that ever desolated nations might have mouldered 
into oblivion, did not some historian take him into favor. — Irving. If I lend 
yi'u my horse, I should have to borrow one myselfl I thought it had been you 
thAt was bid(Ung. Yet, if I should pay his debts^ and get employment for lum, 
lie will not do any better in future. (Say, " would do^^ if you refer simply to 
your own conclusion; but I think " wiU do'^ may stand, if you mean to express 

greater certainty in regard to his conduct.) To-morrow Saturday. Ijf we 

would examme into the springs of action in the prudent and the imprudent, we 
shall find that they move upon very difterent principles. I was gomg out to 
tea at dear mother's to-morrow. — Mrs. Gaudle. (Allowable; for it expresses 
merely a past determmation.) I told him that the cars leave in half an hour — 
left in half an hour. — wotUd leave — (The first expression is probably allow- 
able, as referrmg to an established order of things, — to a certain, punctual, daily 
oocarrence.) As I never saw a play before, it was very entertaining to me. 
All churoh members should be pure in heart, that they might not be a reproach 
to Christianity. When I shall have heard from you, I will write immediately. 
As soon as he shall bring the horses, we shall leave. When the workmen 
completed our new house, we removed into it. As soon as our new house had 
been completed, we removed into it. 

Our teacher told us that the air had weight Prof. Silliman's experiments 
plainly proved that the gas was combustible. He showed clearly what powers 
belonged to Congress. He indsted that the Constitution was certain and fixed, 
and oontamed the permanent will of the people, and was the supreme law, and 
could be revoked only by the authority that made it. — Kent Keats said, that 
beauty was truth, and truth was beauty. The doctor said that fever always 
produced thirst Plato maintained that the Deity was the soul of the world. 
Be remarked that the word had several different meanings. He insisted that 
the article was a mere adjective. If I should use the clause, " When spring 
returns," you would perceive that something more was wanting to make a state- 
ment Without the name, I could not have told that this was a picture of 
him. 1 asked the quack whether calomel was not his remedy for every dis- 
ease. He knew not that I was a foreigner. When I studied the classics, I 
observed that many a moral lurked in the mythology of the ancients. I have 
always thought that little Was ever gained by marrying for wealth. A late 
urriter on horses supposed that a horse could perform the labor of six men. He 
Hotd it was a great misfortune, that men of letters seldom looked on the practical 
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side of life. He said it was 125 mQes from St Louis to Jefferson Citj, Where 
did you say the churcli was ? for I wish to hear its minister. 

At Athens, he who killed another accidentally, was not deemed guilty. He 
» supposed to be bom about three centuries ago. To be disappointed by him 
now, would have broken her heart I very much wished to have gone, but 
mother could not spare me. We hoped to have had the pleasure of a visit 
from you. I intended to have sent your horse home yesterday, that you might 
not have been obliged to send for him yourselfl I feared I should have lost it 
before I reached home. We have done no more than it was our duty to have 
done. It would have given me great pleasure to see you. (Allowable.) 
How could you forbear to have punished him? It was a pity I was the only 
child ; for my mother had fondness of heart enough to have spoiled a dozens— 
Irving. I was then disposed to have g^ven twice as much. I was under no 
obligation to have adhered to a party that deserted its own principles. The 
furniture was to have been sold at auction. When I saw into her coquetry, 
thinks I to myself I will let you know that you are not the only woman in the 
world. (Say, "thought I to myself ;^^ yet "<^i?iA»," as a light, colloquial ex- 
pression, is not without good authority to sustain it) Well, says I, there is, 
after all, much genuine goodness and solid happiness in the world. Whai is ih4 
difference in meaning? '* Achilles is said to be buried at the foot of this hill;" 
"Achilles is said to have been buried at the foot of this hilL" 

8. Persons and Numbers. 
Every finite verb must agree with its subject, in person and number. 

I called, but you was not at home. Was you there? My outlays is 
greater than my income. I says to him, Be your own friend. He dare not 
say it to my &oe. Such a temper need to be corrected. You who has earned 
it is best entitled to it Thou who are the author of life, can restore it. O 
thou pale orb that silent shines. — Bums, Thou art the friend that hast often 
relieved me. Thou art a friend indeed that has so often relieved me. Thou 
can pardon us if thou will. That which yourself has asked. ^Tis so ; myself 
has seen it I, who has done most of the work, should receive most of the 
pay. The molasses are excellent His pulse are beating too fast If a man 
have built a house, the house is his. Unless better bail have been g^ven, he 
shall not be set at liberty. There are not many children in this city whose 
education have been entirely neglected. Has the horses been fed ? What 
signifies fair words without good deeds? What have become of your promisee ? 
What avails the best maxims if we do not live suitably to them 7 On each 
side of the river was ridges of hill& Not more than one man was hurt From 
this Indian girl has sprung some of the first &milies of Virginia. Six Is too 
many to ride in the canoe at one time. Hence comes so many unhappy 
marriages. 

There seems to be no others included. There was more than one of wi. 
There's two or three of us. There appears to have been some bufialoea here 
last night There was no memoranda kept of the sales. The victuals was 
cold. The wages was paid. There is no tidings. 1% have two sounds. Ph 
are pronounced like /. In the following words, sian are pronounced zhuiL 
Boys are a common noun. Here as u^ as are used in the sense of a con* 
junction. 

Every one of the witnesses testify to the same thing. Every body are dia- 
(>osed to help him. Every twenty-four hours affords to us day and night 
Every ten tens makes one hundred. Many an Indian were laid low on that 
day. Not one of them whom thou sees clothed in purple, are completely happy. 
One, added to nineteen, make twenty. Nothing but vain and foolish pursuiw 
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delist some persQn& Enough of the oom and potatoes have been sold, to pay 
the debt The derivation of theae words are uncertain. ' Bach one of us have 
as much as he can do. Each one of the vowels represent several sounds. 
Bither one of the schools afford facilities sufficiently good. Neither of us have 
a dollar left Neither of these hypotheses are well founded, though they have 
each of them their advocates. Which one of these soldiers were wounded at 
Monterey ? A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. Six months' in- 
terest are due on the bonds. The sum of twenty thousand dollars have been 
expended on Uiis bridge. A hundred thousand dollars of revenue is now in 
the treasury. The spirit of our forefathers still animate their descendants. 
The expense for rqmirs render it necessary to raise the tuition. This poem, 
together with those which accompany it, were written sevjeral years ago. The 
mother, with her daughter, have spent the summer here. The captain, with 
most of the other officers, were killed. The certain and^ &c. 

Tou are not the first one that have been deceived in the same way. She is 
one of the women that is always hankering after towns, crowds, and parties. He 
is one of the preachers that belongs to the church militant, and takes consider- 
able interest in politics. The book is one of the best that ever was written. 
Such accommodations as was necessary, was provided. Goethe and Schiller 
are men of such genius as have but seldom appeared in the human race. It is 
either the rain or the sun that cause this com to grow so &st It is the rain 
and the sun that ^this com to grow so fast 

A committee were appointed to examine the accounts. Tlie committee dis- 
agrees. In France, the peasantry goes barefoot, while the middle sort makes 
use of wooden shoes. The greater part of the audience was pleased. ' The 
greater part of the exports consist of cotton. The public is respectfully in- 
vited. The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. The jury was not unan- 
imous. All the world is spectators of your conduct The regiment consist 
of a thousand men. There go a gang of deer. The. legislature have adjourned. 
Never were any other nation so infatuated as the Jewish people. treneration 
after generation pass away. The company were chartered last winter. (Al- 
ways consider carefully whether the reference is to the individuaia composing 
the group, or to the group itself. There is plainly a difference between the two 
in regard to states or actions.) The corporation is individually responsible. 
At least half of the members was absent The higher class looks with scorn on 
those below them. Our youth is not everywhere properly educated. The 
number of inhabitants in the United States how amount to thirty-two millions. 
The Society hold their meetings on Fridays. The House were called to order. 
The railroad company was rather uneasy — were rather unsafe. The multitude 
eagerly pursues pleasure. This sort of men is always sensitive. Men of this 
sort, &c. Five pair was sold. Fifty head was drowned. Our horse was 
routed with great slaughter by the Russian foot Ow cavalry.,,. infantry. 
An exploring party that was sent to the north, were appalled by the aspect ol 
the Appalachian chain, and pronounced tlie mountains impassable. — Geo. Ban- 
croft. (Structure seldom found, but allowable, I think; for the one verb refujs 
to the party us a whole, and the other refers rather to the individuals com- 
posing it.) 

8 apples is no part of 12 pears. 8 are what part of 12 ? (If such a subject 
is viewed as an abstract whole, the verb should be singular j if viewed in refer- 
ence to the composing units, or to concrete individuals, the verb should be plu- 
ral) As 2 are to 4, so 4 are to 8. 4 times 8 is ^^.—BvXtiona. If A of a sheep is 
worth I of a callj and if J of a calf is worth f of a hog, how many sheep are 8 
hogs worth ? (When a numeral subject must be read plwraXbf^ I should prefer 
the plural verb.) What part of 1 A. is 18 R. 18 P. 3 sq. yda ?— J5. P. Coibitm. 
(i should rather say, "are;" for, though such a subject must be viewed as a 
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whole, it does not therefore neoessarilj require the verb to be singular; as, "The 
mule^ horse, and com?, | were sold for $200." Furthermore, the subject must be 
read phwaUy. 

Mary and her cousin was at our house last week. Neither Mary* nor her 
cousin were at our house last week. When sickness, infirmity, or misfortune, 
afflict us, the sincerity of friendship is proved. So much of ability and merit 
ore seldom found Enough ingenuity and labor has been bestowed, tc make 
the machine a good one. When the memories and hopes of youth is embittered 
by past misfortunes, future happiness and usefulness becomes uncertain. Kan^s 
liappiness or^misary are, in a great measure, put into his own hands. Time 
and tide waiis for no man. What signifies the care and counsel of preceptors, 
when youth think they have no need of assistance? Wisdom, virtue, and 
happiness, dwells with the golden mediocrity. The planetary system, bound- 
less space, and immense ocean, affects the mind with sensations of astonishment. 
In all her movements, there is grace and dignity. And so was also you and L 
Her beauty, intelligence, and amiability, was praised even by her own sex. 
Four and two is six, and one is seven. John, you, and I, am going to visit my 
uncle. The legality and utility of this law has never been called in question. 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. What is the gender, person, and num- 
ber of the following words? In unity consists the wel&re and happiness of 
every society. 

There was not a little wit and sarcasm in his reply. There is a right and a 
wrong in human actions. There was a man and a woman on our ship, who 
were natives of Borneo. There seems to be war and disturbance in E^nsas. 
Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. On the same square 
has since been built a large hotel and a museum— a large warehouse and store. 
Hence comes the early decay and misery of such persons. Both vocal and in- 
strumental music was heard every night This and that house belongs to him. 
In every room there was a large and a small bed. In him were happily blended 
true dignity with gentleness of manner. 

Either Thomas or George have to stay at home. The violin or the banjo, 
played by some menyold negro, beguile the summer evenings. Neither the 
syntax nor the general scope of the paragraph are obvious. Neither Holmes, 
Forbes, nor Jenkins, were classmates of mine. When or, nor, or as weU a&, 
connect the nominatives, Ac. The vanity, the ambition, the pride, or the sen- ^ 
sitiveneas of some men, keep them always in trouble. Luxurious living and 
excessive pleasure begets a languor and satiety that destroys all enjoyment, 
" The Sword, the Needle, and the Pen," have been selected by her as the sub- 
jdct of her composition. It is honor, false honor, that produce so many quar- 
rels. What black despair, what horror fill his mind I — Murray. That dis- 
tinguished patriot and statesman have retired fi'om public life. To be moderate 

in our views, and to proceed temperately ^the best ways to insure success. 

To be of pure and humble mmd, to exercise benevolence toward others, and to 
cultivate piety toward God, is the sure means of becoming happy. To live 
soberly, righteously, and piously, are required of all men. To do unto all men 
as we would that they, under similar circumstances, should do unto us, conf^i- 
tute the great principle of virtue. To be old and destitute, are truly deplorable. 
To possess true merit and yet be humble and obliging, are the true way to gain 
the esteem of the world. To buy such a lot, and build such a house upon it, 
require money. That it is our duty to relieve wretchedness and check oppres- 
sion, admit not of any doubt. That a belle should be vain, or a fop ignorant, 
are not to be wondered at 

Every person are hereby notified to pay his or her taxes. All persons. . . . 
thsir taxes. (It is sometimes better to change the subject than to change the 
verb.) The horse, saddle, and bridle, was sold for $100. The horse, wilh the 
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saddle, ftc Every one of these hottses have been lately built. Great pains 
has been taken to make the work accurate. Oreai care^ ic The sagadty and 
learning of that boy surpasses the rest. Jn sagacity and learning, thcU boy^ Ac. 
At the camp-meeting were all manner of folks and yianda — ott kmds — The 
dootors' an^ mothers' giving calomel for every little illneas, is one cause of so 
many puny women and children. T?ie pracUce of giving calomel, Ac. There is 
an elegance and mmplicity in Addison's style, tiiat will always please, -—an 
ekgamce, as wtU as a avmpUcUy — or, an elegance^ a eimpUaUy, in — The derk, 
as weU as the captain, own the entire boat. — an^C^ He, and not I, am 
responsible. I, and not he, is responsible. Not honor, but emoluments, have 
induced him to accept the o£fer. Economy, as well as industry, are necessary 
to make us wealthy. The land, as well as the personal property, were sold 
at auction. 

Books, and not pleasure, occupies his mind. Pleasure, and not books, oc- 
cupy his mind. Not honor, but emoluments, has induced him to accept the 
offer. Not only the sails, but also the mainmast^ were torn away by the storm. 

He, not less than you, deserve punishment. He, and his brother too, 

In the battle of Buena Vista. The &ther, and the son also, imprisoned 

for many years.- No one but yourself and the lecturer believe such doctrines. 
N'othing, save the chimneys of the boat, were visible. (Are hoik ike following 
sentences correct t " Happiness, honor, yea, life itself are sacrificed in the pursuit 
of riches ;" "Happiness, honor, yea, life itself is sacrificed in the pursuit of riches." 
What is the difference in meaning ?) Every tall tree and every steeple were 
blown down. Every leaf, every twig, and every drop of water, teem with 
delighted existence. Every man's heart and temper is productive of much in- 
ward joy or misery. Every person and every occurrence were viewed in the 
most unfavorable light Every seven days makes a week. No wife, no mother, 
and no child, were there to comfort him. No lazy boy or girl love their books. 
Svery skiff and canoe were loaded almost to the water's edge. Here lie buried 
every chief and every warrior of the tribe. 

For the sake of brevity and force, one or more words is sometimes omitted. 
Neither beauty, wealth, nor talents, was injurious to his modesty. Whether 
one or more persons was concerned in the transaction, does not appear. Neither 
he nor you was mentioned. Either thou or I art much mistaken. Neither 
he nor I intends to be present Either you or James have spHt my ink. Either 
they or I are responsible. Neither thou nor I art to blame. Keiiher ihou art 
to blame;, nor am I. The forest, or the hunting-grounds, was deemed the prop- 
erty of the tribe. (Here "forest" seems to be rejected for the more appropriate 
term " hunting-grounds,^* wiiich, therefore, becomes the nominative to the verb 
**t{M»," and this should accordingly be "were,") La&yette Place, or G-ardens, 
occupy several acres. (Here *' Gardens" is merely parenthetical.) Neither 
the potatoes nor the corn are as good as usual. (Make the verb agree with the 
nearest nominative or the most important.) Riding on horseback, or rowing a 
skid; are good exercises. His food were locusts and wild honey. (What am I 
chiefly speaking o^ — his food, or locusts and wHd honey t) The quarrels of 
lovers is a renewal of love. The difference between 8 and 12 are 4. Eight 
apples is the difference between twelve apples and twenty. Five dimes is half 
a dollar. The timber are walnut, elm, mulberry, and Imden. — is — or, con- 
sists of— A great cause of sickness in cities are filthiness and bad food. 

Two' parallel horizontal lines is the sign of equality. The sign of equality 
are two parallel horizontal lines. — consists of— First, ascertain what is the 
texture, color, and weight ? The few dollars which he owes me, is a matter 
of small consequence. Twelve single things, viewed as an aggregate, is called 
a dozen. Divers philosophers hold that the lips is parcel of the mind. — SJiak, 
Said the burning Candle, *' My use and beauty is my death." Virtue and 
mutual confidence is the soul of friendship. To do good to them that hate us, 
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and on no occasion to seek reveoge>— 4;he da^ of a GhristiaQ. Temperance^ 
more than medicines, are the proper means of curing many diseases. What a 
fortane does the thick lips owe, if he can carry her thus. — Sfiak. (Proper j for 
'* thick Upa" is here put for the Moor Othello.) Here is the Republican, the 
Herald, and the Leader. — Nlswspdper-hoy, (Proper; for the design is to keep 
the objects distinct) On a sudden, off breaks the limb, and dowfl tumbles 
negro, raccoon, and alL (Proper; for the design is to represent the objeota as 
most intimately united — so intimately that they may appear as bat one thing.) 
Proper, ornotf '* A coach and six is in our time never seen, except as a part of 
some pageant"— ifocautoy. **Two thousand a year was a lai^ revenuo for a 
barrister." — Id. 

9. Participles and Infinitives, 

1. The participle or the infinitlvd should never b3 so used as to make 
the sentence clumsy, obscure, or ambiguous. 

2. To J the sign of the infinitive, is omitted after the active verbs hid, 
makej need, hear, \ let, see, fed, and dare; and occasionally after a few- 
other verbs that are like some of tiiese in sense. 

3. Since the participle and the infinitive are much alike in sense and 
construction, great care should always be taken to select that which is 
more appropriate. 

4. A participial noun should never be so used that it may be mistaken 
for an adjective, a participle, or a part of a compound verb. 

5. When a participial noun n-om a transitive verb is limited by a 
preceding article, adjective, or possessive, it generally becomes intran- 
sitive, and requires of afler it. 

6. When a participial noun from a transitive verb is not limited by 
a preceding word, it may generally govern the objective case. 

7. Of the four modes of expression, — the ordinary noun, the particip- 
ial noun, the infinitive,, and the substantive clause, — great care should bt) 
taken to select the most appropriate the language affords. 

We saw the lady while passing down the street (Who passed ?) Ho 
pleaded the case in such a manner as to become tedious aud disagreeable. 
(Change the entire sentences if necessary.) I ihink of you alone more frequently 
than when surrounded by others. While sleeping under a largo tree, my horse 
was stolen. I heard the noise of a carriage, eating my supper. 

Ton will please send them back immediately, if you can not sell them. We 
ought not speak ill of others, unless there is a necessity for it If I bid you to 
study, dare you to be idle t To go £ could not, but to remain I would not 
That old miser was never seen give a cent to the poor. Not a single complaint 
was heard escape the lips of any individual. We made her to believe it She 
was made believe it We durst not to approach any nearer to the elephant 
His father compelled him return to his school It is better live on a little than 
outlive a great deal. Will you please answer my letter immediately ? I would 
have you read all the books on the subject I have known young men spend 
more in a week than they earned in a year. 

EX0EPTION& — '^ My horse bids fair to take the premium; "He was let go;'' 
" T dared hun to bet ;" "I feel it to be my duty ;" " How could you make out to 
get along?" "She needed only to have told us that she was unwell;" " I can 
not see to write this letter," — are all correct or allowable. " He can show his 
moral courage, only by daring do right" — (?. Brown. Mr. Brown has written 
this sentence for good English ; but, to my ear, " hy daring to do righi," sounds 
better. 
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I voald not have let her gone to sach a place. — ga — He neglected 
doing his duty. — to do — Ho failed reciting his lesson. I intended giving 
him a piece of my mind. He chose building in another place. I preferred 
staying at home. You have no right meddling with my property. No nation 
should be flowed interfering with the domestic affairs of another. We should 
never undertake doing too much at once. I never desired having such a man 
for a friend. No one likes being in debt. It is easier asking questions than 
answering them. Groing to law is giving the matter in dispute to the lawyers. 
I was about sending for you when you arrived. Solomon says, " It is as sport 
to a fool doing mischief" There is no telling what he would do if left to him- 
self It is impossible to teU wTiat, &c. The being branded with such a piece of 
iron, would make the horse run away. To brand the horse, Ac. We considered 
ourselves to be badly treated. He was seen to ride along the road. Relieving 
•misery is a pleasure to the good. Compromising conflicting opinions, will ever 
be necessary in a large republic. What prevents our going immediately? 
-^w from going— What is to prevent us going together ? I had bolted the 
door to prevent it being opened — ^its being opened. What prevents such 
worthless fellows passing for fine gentlemen but the good sense of other men ? — 
Addison. The mother's good sense prevents the daughter's having her head 
made giddy by fops, beans, and riches. 

His being industrious and frugal will make him rich. His industry^ &c. 
Paying visits will be losing time. Barter is exchanging diflferent commodities. 
Is not this abusing the privileges of the House? The mind soon becomes 
weary by its being intensely applied to one subject. The most important busi- 
nesa is determining the boundary line. 

There is a strong necessity for us being more frugal. This measure is taking 
a bold step. This punctuation is givmg the sentence a different meaning from 
the true one. Such a law would not be giving all the States an equal right tc 
the territories. Scanning is dividing poetic lines into their feet The highwa; 
of the upright is departing J5rom evil. His whole speech was begging thj 
question. His being acquainted with influential men was of great service to 
him. What Is called a compound pronoun, from its usually representing two 
words. — became it — She was much opposed to hun rioting with bad 
companions. Your being left was altogether accidental Thai you were, &c. 
The common saying of every one's being the architect of his own fortune, is 
hardly true. Nothing that she has done, can justify your having treated her 
so contemptuously. — you in having treated — There are not many instances 
of creditors not being disposed to be oppressive to their debtors. — instances in 
which — Her lameness was caused by a horse's running away with her. — by 
a horse that ran — It is not proper to speak of a river's emptying itself. — river 
as emptying — We were speaking of the congregation's being so much affected 
by the sermon. The servant's being negligent has caused the losing of the 
hone. In order to our correctly understanding the subject, let us suppose, Ac. 
The &ct of he being a partner — of him being a partner, gave credit to the Ann. 

By speaking of truth, you will command esteem. By the obtaining wisdom, 
you will command esteem. By obtaining of wisdom, you wiU command es- 
teem. By reading of good books, his mind became improved. Learning of 
languages is difficult. It is an overvaluing ourselves, to reduce every thing to 
our own standard of judging. Poverty turns our attention too much upon the 
supplying our wants ; riches, upon the enjoying luxuries. This was a cowardly 
foi-saking his party. By the vigorously pursuing his studies, he will soon be 
competent. By vigorously pursuing his, Ac. We were agreeably entertained 
by the visiting of our friends, --by a visit from — or, by a visit to — This 
money was used in feathering of his own nest. Luxury, indolence, and a fan- 
tastic Boused of propriety, are the cliief causes which tend to the enervating and 
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enfeebling our women. The taking things hj force is apt to produce reacti(»u 
This was in fact a converting the deposits to his own use. The placing your^ 
self in the most conspicuous situation will tend to render you contemptible. 
(The infinitive is sometimes preferable to the participle, and the ordinary noun 
is sometimes preferable to either.) 

Multiplication is the repeating a number a given number of times. — is 
the repetition of-^ Emphasis is the laying a greater stress on some par- 
ticular word or worda The cutting evergreens for Christmas was fashion- 
able when I was a boy. The sa3ring what we think, is not always prudent. 
lb say what, &c. The inviting them will not put us to any more trouble. The 
not having invited them to l£e party, she afterwards regretted. That shs had 
notj &C. There is no keeping such children in the house. — no keeping of—^ 
or, It is impossible to keep^ &c A more careful guarding the prisoners would 
have prevented this accident. For the better regulating our governments la 
the territories. This amounts to a full relinquishing her dowry. His neglect- 
ing my affairs, has been very injurious to me. The separating large numbers 
into periods, facilitates the reading them correctly. Is each of the foUowing sen- 
tences correct t " Your building so fine a house, may excite the envy of your 
neighbors;" " My seeing him, will be sufficient ;" "My seeing of him, wiU be 
sufficient;" " My having seen him, will be sufficient ;" " My having seen of him, 
will be sufficient ;" " The soldiers deserted on account of the captain's ordering 
him to be whipped ;" " The soldiers deserted on account of the captain's order- 
ing of him to be whipped." 

OBSEBYATIONS. 

I & 2. In Old English, he was often used where other parts of this verb are 
now used. *^ In other pleasures there is satiety ; and, soon after they be used^ their 
verdure fadeth." — Baoon, Verbs differing in sense, are sometimes nearly iden- 
tical either in their primitive forms or in their derived forms, as set, sU; overfiowedj 
overflown: and hence they are often ridiculously misapplied. " I can but go," im- 
plies that I can do nothing more ; " I can not but go,'' implies that I can not do 
otherwise, but most go : hence both forms should be retained, since they are both 
needed. Dare, let, need, and ought, are considered principal verbs, and not auzili»- 
ries, though they seem to be in a middle or transition state, especially need, which 
is sometimes found without inflection. " She need not mdke herself uneasy."-^ 
Irving. Can not should rather be written as two words, unless we mean to prevent 
not from qualifying some other word than the verb ; as, " You cannot consiatently 
deny it." 

When the ordinary passive form implies completion, habit, or custom, the word 
being is sometimes inserted to express continuance. " To other stations where the 
new rifle-praotioe was being introduced,^* — AUantie Monthly. "The materials of 
d^content toere gradually^ being concentrated,^'' — lb, " The evaporation dish of the 
the philosopher was being used by an irreverent sparrow." — Harper's Magaaine, 
"Your friend is being buried.^*—Ib* Such forms are avoided by the best writers. 
" While these affairs were transacting in Europe.'' — Bancroft, " Where a new 
church is now bmlding,*'' — B. Everett, " The medlev of monuments with which 
Kensing-^reen is JUling,*^ — B, Sargent, " The shoofeing neologism, * The ship is 
being caumd,^ " — Q. P, Marsh, We should combine the simple present or perfect 
participle with the auxiliary, or, if neither of these forms will give the sense, use 
the active voice, or recast the sentence. Our language occasionally needs forms to 
express in the continuativo passive sense those verbs whose perfect participles im- 
ply completion ; and, as necessity makes slaves of us all, the foregoing uncoath 
passive forms are rather gaining around. But, if the perfect partici{>le implies 
completion, the compound participle also does: therefore,** being built, for in- 
stance, is literally the same in time as ie built, and has the progressive sense merely 
by adoption. Tne uncouth forms are used only in the present and the past indica- 
tive ; &r such forms as had been being buHt^ might be being built, might have besf^ 
being buiU, die of sheer ugliness. 
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3. So very often are the aaxiliAries needed and misapplied, that the fbllowinff 
ftill explanation will perhaps not seem too lengthy to the reader. ^^ShaU I go ?" 
Is it yoar wish or determination ? Are you willing ? '•''Shall I find yon when I 
return!" Will it come to pass ? Will you have it so I "W^itflgo!" Ordinarily 
absnrd, unless taken up and repeated as another's qnestion. '•'•Smll yon go ?" Is 
it so determined ? Will it take place ? '•'■ Will he go ?" Is he willing to go? Is 
lie likely to go ? '^aS'AoS we be married f Are yon willing? Will it take place ? 
(Where the plural is not given, it agrees with the corresponding singular.) ^''Shall 
I he elected ?" ^'ShaU I suffer ?" Will it come to pass ? Is that to be my &te ? 
** 0^i2^ you be elected ? Are you willing? if&rtf /r«0v«»^y, Will it come tojpass ? 
^''ShaU you be elected?" Will it come to pass? (Seldom so used in the West.) 
''iSftotf he be elected ?" "/SA^^ he suffer ?" Is that the determination ? ''WiUh^ 
be elected ?" *' WUL he suffer ?" Will it come to pass ? 

<' I tihdU go." " 1 8haU be elected." <* I tihaU suffer." It will come to pass— 
I Ibretell it. ''I will go." '^wiU be elected." ^^IwiU suffer." I am willing ; 
I promise it; I am resolved upon it. It is in my power, and I am determined to 
have it so. " You 9haU eo." ^* You *AaW be elected." " You Ml suffer." It is 
80 determined. It is to be so in spite of your will or of obstacles. '* He $hdU go^^ 
^* He shaiU. be elected." ^* He ahm suffer." The same in sense as the precedmff. 
" You wlU go." '* You wiXL love him." " You wh(X come to this at last." It wul 
come to pass, and probubly be voluntary. ** You wUl be elected." ** You vnXl 
suffer." It will come to pass. " He wlU ffo." " He will assist you." " He wiU 
be elected." " He wW. suffer." Same as the second person. ** It wUl cost blood 
and treasure." Simple futurity. " It *Aa/2 cost neither."* Determination to pre- 
vent. " Hickory w'Ul make a good fire." It is adapted thereto. " This wiU do." 
^ This wiU never do." Adaptation : adequacy. '''• i wUl be pleased with bis com- 
pany." I will try to make it a^eeable to myselt^ even if it should tend to be other- 
wise. " I ikaXl be pleased with his company." It will be agreeable, whatever it 
be. WW, may denote a future certainty, depending on ability ; %haU, a future cer- 
tainty assuming the ability. '^ Philip wiU hang Astor, if he [Philip] takes the 
city." — Afutient HUtary. *' I ahdU then trample on all those forms in which wealth 
and dignity intrench themselves." — Ghatham, Shally being autAoritaliw, is some- 
times preferred in emphatic prediction. '* It shall come in empire's groans, burn- 
ing temples, tramplea thrones." — Groly, 

'' \i anj one thall subscribe." '* Whoever ahaU subscribe." . Simply^ if it take 
place. *^if anyone wiU subscribe. '^Whoever wUl subscribe." *^Ii you toiU 
aubecribe." " When yon will subscribe." " Unless we unll give our consent." 
To be willing, and do so. In this sense, shaU or should otten refers to the overt 
act: and wm or wotUd, simply to the intention. I would say, <^I promise that I 

wiU—^you. shaU he shaUr ; " I resolved that I would^--— -you. should he 

should*^ ; where I have or mean to use authority : ^^ I believe that I shall 

you will ^he wHV^ >• ♦* I believe that I should ^you would he toouUT^ ; 

" I assured him that you wotdd- — he vmtld''^ ; wnere the matter is not in my 

control. And so in the other persons : '^ You are determined that I shaU ^yoo 

will ^he shaW^ ; ** You were determined that I should— — that you toould—- 

that he should'^ . " He is determined that I shall ^that you shall that he 

mUC / "He was determined that I should that you should that he 

HHyuld** . "Yon think I shdU suffer ^you shall he wHT^ / "You 

thought that I should suffer ^that you shoidd that he wwwW" . "He 

thinks that I shall be killed— ~^that you will that he shaU or toill ^that our 

friend wiW^ . " He hoped that I should be sent that you should ^that he 

himself should or would that our friend would''' . " He requested that our 

friend should be sent for." 

"Do you think I shaU go?" That it will come to pass. "Do you think I 
should fta ?" That I ought to go ; or, that my going would take place, if certain 
thinffs should happen, whether I might be willmg or not. " Did you think that I 
shoM go ?" That it would come to pass : or, that it was my duty to go. " Do 
you think, or did you think, that I should have gone ?" That it would have hap- 
pened : or, that it was my duty to ^o. " Do you tliiuk I will f—I would /" " Did 
you think I would P^ refer to my will— my motives. " I am surprised that he toiU 

f)." At his going under such circumstances. " I am surprised that he toould go." 
rem what I know of his general character. " I am surprised that he shall go," 
That it is so determined. " I am surprised that he should go." I am surprised at 
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the mere occurrence of the act, without referenoe to any motives or nec&s^tr* 
" John was afraid that he would not succeed.'' " John waa afraid that he should 
not succeed." The former implies a stronger reference to the adaptation of tlie 

means to the end ; the latter implies more of chance. " I, you, he, it, should*^ -. 

It is a matter of duty, right, or propriety. " I, you, he, it, should .... t^" 

Something to take place on condition ; or else, the same as the precedinjsr- ^^Shovld 

I, you, he, it ... . then" ; " If I, vou, he, it, skotUd .... then'* . If it were to 

take place .... then . " I, you, he, she, it, would''* . Inclination, proneness, 

custom, tendency ; or, consequence, result. " If I would study." If I were will- 
ing. *'If I should study." Were it to take place; a mere supposition. "KI 
would have written." I waa unwilliusj, and did not. " If I should have written." 
Had I done so. ** If I ivould betray liim, he should forsake me," is very different 
from " If I should betray him, he tPotUd forsake me." So, " If he should leave 
you, you would suffer ;" " If he wo^uld leave you, you should suffer." " If it wotdd 
rain." Wished. ** If it should rain." Perhaps not wished. " He was to remain 
until he should be sent for." Bare event. " Until he migU be sent for." Greater 
contingency : or possibility. In a moral sense, can is a little stronger than fltagr. 
** I may not do so." I have not permission, or it would be improper. " I «m» no* 
violate my oath." My conscience forbids it. " It must have been so." Present 
necessity of belief. "Had the river risen, he must have drowned;^' pluperfect. 
Past necessity. 

Most of the auxUiarv verbs usually set forth the act or stats as not absotvUlff cer- 
tain; hut as tinged with allusion to the condition^ timSy or circumstancefy on which U 
depends^ and as ejepressirig^ accordingly , a corresponding degree of certainty. Hence, 
they may sometimes be used to express softened commands or assertions. '* Yon 
wiU not hurt him, will you?" for, "Do not hurt him." "ItwowWseem so" [if 
you should examine the evidence ; or rather, the evidence tends to persuade one to 
this belief ], for, " It seems so." ^''ll should seem so" [fh)m the deference natu- 
rally due to evidence of such authority], for, " It seems so." " I should think not" 
[from what you tell me], for, " I think not." " I should hardly believe it" [were 
it told to me ; or, scarcely any thing is sufficient to cause such belief], for, " I 
hardly believe it." Sometimes the sense of the auxiliaries in the potential mood ift 
nearly lost, and the mood becomes almost indicative in meaning. " He knew not 
how far the ramifications of the conspiracy mighi extendi — D, Waster, — did «- 
tend. When the time is sufficiently indicated without the auxiliary, then the 
auxiliary must denote something else, or be superfluous. " When he vnU corns f* 
" When I shaU have arrived,'*^ if tviU and shall were here inserted merely to ex- 
press the time, the expressions would have been better without them. " When be 
comes ;" " When I have arrived,''^ Willy when put into such dansea, relatae 
directly to the will of the subject ; and shcdl implies detenni nation^ resolution^ 
contingency. " They should remember that England entered India from the sea, 
and that until she smll have been subdued on that element, it would be idle to think 
of dispossessing her of her Oriental supremacy." — Atlantic Monthly, That is, un- 
til resolved upon and accomplished. The autnor rather believes or intimates that 
this is not easy or likely to ba done. 

6. In imitation of a French idiom, the passive forms of such verbs as heoomSy 
arrivCy rejoice^ sit, &c., were formerly much used; but the present tendency is, to 
prefer the active forms. Mr. Brown says, that a few verbs are yet thus used, to 
signify that a person^s own mind is the cause that actuates him ; as, " He was rs^ 
sUved on going to the city to reside ;" " He is inclined to go ;" " He is determined 
to go." When a passive sense can not be conceived, or when the active form 
seems e<iually proper, this should generally be preferred. Thus, " I indine to 
think," is now generally preferred to " I <m» inchned to think." Jf»«toAM, in the 
passive form, is still in good use ; as, " I am mistaken ;" but the active form is 
also used ; as, "I mistake : it is your bull that has killed one of my^ oxen." 
" You are mistakenj'^ is probably a delicate euphemism for, " I misoonoeive your 
meaning." 

7. The selection of moods and tenses is sometimes a matter of great nicety, 
especially in argumentative discourse. The conditional present irmicative ex- 
presses doubt only. The conditional present subjunctive expresses both doubt 
and future time ; and the conclusion belonging to it, is generally expressed in the 
future indicative. Indicative forms are sometimcb preferred as oeing a littl« 
s^rightlier, or as relating to permanent or universal truths. " I will keep it till 
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he ♦^«»ffi#." I am sure he w'dl return. " I will keep it till he return^ I doubt 
tliat he will ever return. " If Congress hive not the granted right, it can not exer- 
<MBe it." Said before the Constitution was made. " If Conaress has not the granted 
right, it can not exercise it." Said after the Constitution was made. " If the 
government of Virginia passes a law contrary to the bill of rights, it is nugatory." 
—P. B»nr^. At any time ; and there is no doubt as to the oonolasion. " If gentle- 
men are willing to run the haasard, let them run it." — Id, They seem to be quite 
willing. The orator referred to existing facts then before his mind ; but had he 
not been aware of the existence of any such willingness at the time, and supposed 
it merely probable, he would have said, " If gentlemen be willing," etc. " If a 
piece of paper he laid on the table of the discharger, and a powerful shock directed 
thixragh It, it wiU he torn in pieces."— ^rno^. "i?« laid" accords best with "«riK he 
torn."^ "If a fresh quantity of water is thrown upon the remaining fragments, it is 
abnorbed with a hissing sound." — Id. " Is thrown" accords best with " is ab- 
sorbed ;" besides, the former verb here denotes what is often don& and the latter, 
what certainly follows. *♦ If the earth ♦* at H, and the planet at I, the outermost 
satellite will he in conjunction with ite primary." — Boufddch* Allowable ; for wiU 
expresses merely the natural consequence. " If ati object is [or hel in the principal 
focus, it wiU apjmir brighter." The present subjunctive is now applied merely to 
ftttare and contmgent matter of fact, rather than to present matter of fact of which 
our knowledge is future and contingent. " If this he true, I shall," <fec. It either 
ift true, or is not true : but there is a mental contingency in regard to ascertaining 
its truth hereafter. **Ifthisi' " ' 



i is true," etc., is better autnorlzed. And, " If this is 
treason, make the most of it." The time involved in the tenses, may relate to the 
speaker, to the doer, to the beginning, state, or end of the act, or to any of its cir- 
cumstances ; and hence the many niceties in regard to tenses. The perfect infini- 
tive is antecedent, in time, to the leading verb ; hence verbs of hoping^ intending^ 
cammandmfff <fec., generally require the present ; but it is wrong to teach that 
none of them ever admit the perfect. " Dr. Eush hopes to have laid the foundation 
of a system which, if adopted, will," &o. — G, Brown, (Correct.) 

8. Sometimes the form of the subject, but more commonly the sense, controls 
the form of the verb. When a verb relates to two nominatives, of which one is a 
piedicate-nominative, it is not always easy to decide which should be considered 
the subject. If both stand after the verb, the nearer one is its subject. When the 
arrangement is otherwise, the student, if he has been well drilled m Analysis, will 
generally be able to determine without much difficulty. When two or more infini- 
tiseg, or injkiitive phrases^ or substanitioe clauses, are connected by and, it is also 
sometimes difficult to decide whether the verb should be singular or plural. The 
writer or speaker best knows his own meaning : let him consider whether he refers 
toa&as one thing, or whether he refers to each, and accordingly make the verb swin 
gtUar or phuraL The phrases " as follows," "as regards," " as appears," " as con- 
eems," should generally be used as they are here ^iven, unless they occur so 
closely in connection witn a plu ral substantive as to be mfluenced by it ; as, " The 
sausepUons are as fdUow.'''' — WUson^s Pttnct/uation. Mr. Wilaon uses this mode -A 
expression frequently, though other writers ^neraUy prefer the singular form. 
Mr. Brown's doctrine of TImu, and its " fkmihar forms" of the verb, is evidently 
erroneous. 

Nommati/oes involving numbers, or arithmeHcal nominatives, are not yet well 
settled in regard to their s^rntaoticai structure. Modt of them may be classed with 
coUeetive nouns. In addition, the verb must of course he jf^ural; in subtraction, 
division, or proportion, it may be singular or plural, accordmg to the view taken ; 
in fractions and compound numbers that must be reaa pluraUv, the verb should, I 
tMnk, be generally plural, though the principle that a plural term sometimes de- 
notes a single object, or that two or more singular nominatives connected by and 
denote but one person or thing, sometimes operates in favor of the singular verb. 
As to multiplication, I believe tne prevailing custom is this : When the word times 
is used, it controls the form of the verb^ when once, twice, or thrice is used, the 
verb should be singular or plural, accordmg as the expression involves the idea of 
Hme ot times. Mr. Brown says^ that the multiplicand should be considered the 
nominative ; and that when this is one, naught, or any other singular, the verb 
should be singular ; and when it rlnes above one. the verb should be plural. This 
is certainly the most rational view, and can be best sustained by the grammatical 
analysis of the subject, and also by analogy. It accords best with such expressions 
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M, *< Twice the snm is insaffioient to xwy my debts ;" " Four timen the soo's m 
is equal to the Other's;*' ** Tea times tbe amoant was refused :" " five times the 
quantity was sold ;" which are perhajM too well established to be condemned^ 
The German language also confirms this latter opinion, except, I believe, that it 
more frequently regards the multiplicand a singular collective noun. 

9* It is sometimes difficult to determine whether thepartidple or the inflnltiva 
should be preferred. Sometimes either may be used. The present participle de- 
notes an act or state as accompanying that of the principal verb, while the infinitive 
oommonly implies that the acts or states are successive. The infinitive is generally 
better adapted, than the participle, to express the act or state substantively. When 
a substantive partidple or infinitive is to be used in oonneotion with the substan- 
tive denoting the object to which the act or state belonjgs, it is often better to uso 
the clause beiginning with ^tat. When a verbal appositive relates to an initial iL 
it should rather be the infinitive than the pajticiple ; as, " It is useless tiyi^y 
should be, " It is useless to try.^^ After verbs of trying or inUnding^ the innnitive 
'. should be used. After the verbs hear, tee^ and J^ed, either may be used. After 
verbs of omitHMy awddin-y^ or preventing, the partidple should generally be used. 
After verbs of oeginninp^ eon^MMa/ng^ or aeeietrng, the participle may generally be 
used, though the infimtive is sometimes more elegant. Whether a substantive 
associated with a participle should be made possessive, depends on which term 
conveys the more prominent idea. " The fair wind is the cause of the vessePft 
sailing ;*' not, *^ Tne fair wind is the cause of the vessel sailing.^' When a parti- 
ciple IS limited b^ such a preceding word as usually requires q/" after the participle, 
the of mAy sometimes be omitted before pronouns, when it rather affects the sense- 
of the participle than corresponds to the antecedent limiting word. *^ Your eating 
of it made you sick^" is not equivalent to " Your eating it made you sick." " He 
said it in hearing his father," *' He said it in the heanng of his father," differ in 
sense : the word AMrin^, in the former, relates to i9^ : in the latter, Xx} father, '* He 
was killed by galloping a horse." He himself rode the horse. ^* He was killed by 
the galloping of a horse." Some other person, or else no one, rode the horse. 

9. ADVERBS. 

f S53. An adverb is a word used to modify the meaning of 
a verb, an adjective, or an adverb. Sometimes an adverb modifies a 
phrase or an entire proposition. 

Ex.— '*She is homely, but she sings lea/ut\fuiUv.^^ "The lake is very deep." 
" Yonder lies your book." " I will write UMnorrow?^ " He speaks toUrdUp tM&." 
" He sailed nearly round the world." Nearly modifies not the preposition rounds but 
the adjunct rouna the world, for an adjunct-^m adjective or an adverb. " The book is 
soiled ordy on thk ouibids." " He was eo young, «o intelligent, to | everv thing that 
we are apt to like in a young man." — Irving, Here the entire part of the sentence 
after the last to, has the sense of an adjective modified by eo, " Have yon seen 
him ? — No.'*^ Here it is simplest to regard M as modifying the question. Words 
flrom other parts of speech are also occasionally used as adverbs. ''^ Carnation red ; 
tnarhU coldT; aomewhat better ; none the worse ; paeaing strange ; dripping wet ; 
itoaiding hot." "It feU down:^ ^^Above, around, beneath^ vfiihin, the lund fires 
gleamed.^' "You have paid dear for the whistle." " Iramp, tramp, across the 
hind they speed ; eplaeh, eplash, across the sea." — Scott. " The stronger the mind, 
the greater its ambition." — AdcUeon, Degree. " His heart went pit-a-pat, bnt hers 
went pity Zeikie.^'— Lowell. How? 

? 354. Some entire phrases are customarily used as adverbs. 
Such are termed adverbial phrases, and parsed like adverbs. 

Ex. — " In general"— ^«n««i%/ "by and by"— «»», thortly ; "at all"— m» any 
degree. " At least ; in short ; on high ; in fine ; at present ; at last ; on the con- 
tnury ; out and out ; through and through ; no more ; at most : for the most part : 
three times ; four times ; man by man^Lat. viritim ; foot by foot ; fflass to glass.*' 
" He said it again and againy " Whose brisk awakenmg sound he loved the beeU* 
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«*<i«pi«Mntati<m and taiation shoald go hand in Aoji^." << The argrament wm 
oairied aeiuiist him aU hoUowy— Irving. A phrase shoold not be parsed as a 
whole, i^en its words oan be parsed separately with as much propriety. 

? 855. An adverb modifies by expressing mannerj degree, place, 
ttme, or some other circumstance. See above. 

? 856. Sometimes an adverb modifies its word, in relation to a 
substantive in the same clause or proposition. 

Ex.—" yoi only he must go, bnt yon ft»." "And eUe/lv thon, Spirit, instmci 
me.'*— ifiZfew. "^Twas better so to dose, than lonffer wait to part enUrdif foes." — 
Byron* "John aniv \ borrowed the horse." No other person assisted. " John | 
only borrowed the norse." He did not buy him. " John borrowed the horse 
onlyf^ " John borrowed I onlu the horse." He borrowed nothing more. *' And 
leave the world for me to bnsuie tn." 

? 357. Some adverbs connect two clauses, and modify a word in 
each. Such are called conjunctive adverbs. The clause with the 
adverb has the sense of an adverb, an adjective, ot a noun. 

Ex. — " Make hay while the sun shines." When. " He rode the horse lefore 
he bought him." " You speak of it as you understand it." How ? " Go where 
glory waits thee." Whither ? "In the grave where our hero was buried." In 
what grave t "The reason wim it has been negected, is obvious." What reason ! 
" I saw how a pin is made." I saw what? Sometimes the antecedent or correla- 
tive adverb is expressed, and then the latter adverb merely joins on and modifies 
its own part. " i was there \ where it happened." Where U hajipened is explanatory 
of there somewhat like an appoaitive. 

f 358. Sometimes adverbs so little affect the sentence that it 
would not seem improper to say they are used independently, 

Ex.— Yes, no, ay, amen, accordingly, consequently, <fco. " iV&y, such was the 

General clamor, " "^ ^^ " » ^,.^v , „ , 

what to say." ' 

were three iu »i*. 7 ^, , ^ ^' 

there if he would." "There is none righteous, f»o, not one." "7%t«, in France, 
common carriers are not liable for robbery." — Kent, Adverbs thus used partake 
of the nature of conjunctionB or interjections. Most of them may be parsed as ad- 
verbs modifying the entire proposition, or the preceding sentence or discourse, 
or else something understood ; and some of them are always best parsed as con- 
junctions. 

? 859. Adverbs, like adjectives, may be divided into classes, and 
they have also comparison. Many adverbs may be compared like 
adjectives ; but derivative adverbs ending in ly, are nearly always 
compared by more and most, or by less and least. See pp. 30-32. 

Ex.— Soon, eooner, aooneet; early, earUer, earUeat; wisely, more wisely, mott 
wisely. 

Frequently, an adverb denotes tnanner, when it mocUfies a verb ; and degree, 
when it modifies an ac^ective or an adverb: as, "He thinks «o.*" "He writes so 
awkwardly." "JBKw did you do it ?" " I know not how deep it is." 

! 360. Most adverbs are formed by annexing ly to adjectives or 
participles. Sometimes s is annexed. 

Ex.— Firm, /rroZy; noble, noUy: united, unitedly f* sparing, sparingly; out- 
wardj outioards. Ly (Saxon Ue, Germ. Uoh^ is on^j^inaUy the same as Uke, oi 
simply another form of me. Gentleman, genUemanrlUce, gentlemanly 
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? 361. Some adverbs are componndcd of two or more words; 
and adverbs are often used to form other compound words. 

Ex. — /ftdeed, /orever, herevmoUy wheretvi^al, aboard— on board, ahead— at the 
head, kere&tter, forevermore, whitheraoever, helter-skelter. Wellr-hred^ /«r-fetched, 
tf^umtrodden; unpunished, «»tme, ^mpare. The oommon prefix «a, and its 
eqaivalentB, are adverbial, signifjing not. 

t 362. Adverbs promote brevity. The sense of almost every ad- 
verb can be conveyed by an adjunct or some other expression. A 
conjunctive adverb is nearly always equivalent to two adjuncts; 
and most adverbial phrases and some adverbs are but imperfect 
adjuncts. ' 

Ex. — PFwrfy— in a wise manner, with wisdom ; r»»K%— with rapidity ; here^ 
at or in this place ; ^Au«— in this manner ; wry— in a nigh degree ; wAy— for what 
reason ; n^vdr- at no time. ** Whence [from what place] is he?" "She was buried 
when the sun was setting" «€he was buried at the time in which the sun was set- 
ting. The seed grew up where it fell ; i. «., from the pface on whU^ it fell. When 
may stand for then when ; whercy for there where; m. Tor eo ae. At preeent-^aX the 
|>resent time ; yeeterday^^n yesterday ; in iM»in— in a yain manner :long o^o— at a 
time long gone by. Sometimes it is better to use the adjunct. " In a silly man- 
ner," is a better expression than eillily ; " in a small way or degree," than smaUif / 
"in concord," than conoordanUy ; " by which," " with which," than wherewith, 

? 363. Adverbs supply the inadequacy of tenses, and they have 
also some affinity with moods. 

Ex. — " I will study I presently — hy and by — to-morrow — henceforth." " He will 
certainly come." Indicative mood strengthened. ^^Perhapt he will come"— He 
may come. Some adverbs need not the verb, to express commands iu the most 
forcible manner, "^n, Stanley, on /*'— March on, &c. CJ?, warder, hoi ^^Away 
with it." Down with tyranny. Out with him. ^^Henoe^ or thou diest." 

t 364. It is sometimes diflScult to distinguish adverbs from ad- 
jectives. 

Some words retain the same form in either sense; but, gen 
erally, the ending ly or 9 is made the sign of the adverb. 

Ex.--No, well, better, best, much, more, most, very, wide (— <\jar), long, first, 
all, even, just, like, right (—very, directly), else, next, pretty (—tolerably), little, 
less, least, still, ill, worse, worst, enough, full (-very}, only, hard (-laboriously), 
fast, yonder, early, late, likely, daily, weakly, weekly, monthly, yearly, gentle- 
manly, manly, comely, princely, deadly^ kingly, nightly ; " no man," aaj, ; " no 
deeper," adt. Brave, bravely; witty, wvttUy ; aole, oMy; upward, upwarde, 

? 365. In poetry and in compound words, the adiective form of 
the word, or the adiective mode of comparison, is allowed to a 
greater extent than elsewhere. 

Ex.~" The swallow ain^ eweet from her nest in the wall."— i>M»oni. " Drink 
deep^ or touch not the Pierian spring." — Pope, " Ten censure wrong for one that 
writes amiss."— /d. " Though thou wert firmlier fiistened than a rock."— Ifitton. 
J9^^-colored, «moo^gliding : yet. even in most such compounds, the reference is 
still to a noun rather tnan to a verb ; as, eweet-ecented^^t Bweet scent; high-eoarina 
—high in soaring ; and we can not say high-poliehedj but must say highly pciiehed, 

t 366. An adjective may be aflPected by a verb, and still remain 
an adjective, provided the verb shows merely how the quality Is 
acquired or made known. The quality may often be conceived as 

/ 
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belcHiging to the person or thing, regardless of the act ; or else as 

belonging to the former in the way shown by the verb. 

Ex.—" Who FAINTS the lily white, the violet bluef^^ " The clay bums white." 
" The waves dashed hiffh," " The fields look pleaeant." " I /eel cold ;" j, e., I am 
oM. State or quality. " She looks ookUv on him." Hanoer. '*The rose smells 
noeet." " Mary appears neat." She is always so, or in regard to every thing : 
neatness is a trait m her character. " Mary dresses neatly." She is neat, so far as 
dressing is concerned. " The apple tastes aour." Here we could not say, " ♦» a 
aour manner." " The trees %X»Xia thick ;" i. «., they are thick, dense, or numerous. 
" He stood firm." ** We arrived e(tfe." " He made merry over his loss :" i. «., 
woe merry, or made hwnee^ merry, etc. ^^Soft blows the bree»." ("/S?^ is the 
breeze that blows o'er Ceylon's isle.") " Velvet feels emaoth." " His hammock 
swun^ loose at the sport of the wind." " The wind blew the colder, the longer it 
blew." So, when the word expresses state or condition in relation to the subject, 
rather than manner, place, or time in relation to the verb ; as, aXkirti^ and com- 
monly aeUeip, alone, alike, (Maze, qfoot, afloat, adrift, 

? 367. Generally speaking, the adverb approaches the adjective 
as the verb approaches a neuter signification, or that of the verb be. 
Ex.—" He spoke better ;" adv. " He seemed Utter /" " He felt letter ;" adj. 

? 368. ^er=at any time, at all times. It is often a very expressive 
word, and is much used in composition ; as, evergreen, everlcuting. Now — 
noT/7= sometimes — sometimes. ITi^n sometimes implies rather conditior 
than time. 2%ere does not always denote place, but sometimes elegantly 
introduces the sentence, or makes a convenient handle to it 1%U8 and so 
may each sometimes represent a preceding or a following word, phrase, or 
sentence. So occasionally represents a noun, though not always elegantly. 
Yes and no are each equivalent to a sentence. 

Ex. — " Did you ever see the like ?" "iVW loud, now low, now swift, now slow, 
o'er hill and vale they winding go." Suppose your jparents should die ; how would 
you make a living then P^-^in that condition. " jTkere came to the beach a poor 
exile of Erin." ^* There was nothing there that I wanted.'* " Thue has it ever 
been." *' He is a great scholar.— /& 1 was told." " The lord treasurer was often 
a bishop. The lord chancellor was almost always eo."—Macaulay, "You saw 
him ?— r«i"— I saw him. 

? 369. Adverbs are sometimes used as nouns. 

Ex.— "For once." "Bv /ar the best." "And closed for aye the sparkling 
glance." " We have caught enough." "We have plaved enough;" adv. Such 
words as mMcih, more^ enough. Utile, are nouns when used after transitive verbs. 

? 370. Adverbs are said to belong to whatever they modify. 
See p. 47. ^ 

EXERCISES. 

Examples to be Analysed and Parsed. 

Parse the adverbs and adjectives. 

The clouds move slowly. Now came still evening on. She gazed long 
upon the clouds in the west, while they were slowly passing away. As 
the year blooms and fades, so does human life. So great a man could not 
be aJways kept in obscurity. Having duly arranged his affairs, he de- 
parted immediately. You are yet young enough to leam the French lan- 
guage very easily. The most worthless things are sometimes most 
esteemed. Where was there ever an army that had served their country 
more faithfully ? 
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Nighf s candles are burnt out, and jocund day stands tiptoe on the 
misty mountain's top. In vain we seek for perfect happiness. We lived 
there long ago. The more I study grammar, the better I like it. Man by 
man, and foot by foot, did the soldiers proceed over the Alps. It was 
not at aU strange, that he should at iast defend himselE Only the young 
men were sent to war. The field had only been ploughed. The wretched 
fugitives were pursued even to the churches. Briefly, we rely on you 
alone. Finally, the war is already begun, and we must either** conquer 
or perish. Shall this colossal Union be broken asunder? No; never, 
never I They are most firmly good that best know why. 

3. 

Friends, but" few on earth, and therefore*" dear ; 
Sought oft, and sought almost as" oft in vain. — PoUok, 
Now they wax, and now they dwindle, 

Whirhng with the whirling spindle ; 
Twist ye, twine ye ! even so 

Mingle human bliss and woe. — W, Scott. 
T^e piper loud and louder blew, 
The dancers quick and quicker flew.— ^jBi*rn*. 

Examples to be Corrected. 

All the liabilities to error in regard to adverbs, may be reduced to the fi>I- 
lowing heads : — 

1. Choice, 2. Form, 3. Position, 

1. Choice. 

The most appropriate adverb should be selected to express the mean- 
ing intended. 

A wicked man is not happy, be he never so hardened in conscience. We 
do not want the sound of these charmers [organ-grinders], charm they never so 
sweetly. — Harper*8 Magazine, Snow seldom or ever falls in the southern part 
of Texas. Whether you are willing or no, you will have to pay the debt. The 
road is so muddy that we can proceed no further. Nothing farther was said 
about the matter. It rains most every day. This wheat stands most too 
thick. He is a mighty insignificant fellow. Where shall I flee? Who 
brought me here, will also take me from hence. We remained a week at Gal- 
veston, and proceeded f^'om thence to Indianola. Such cloaks were in &8hion 
about five years since. — ago. About two weeks since, two grocery-keepers 
at Doniphan had a fight. Related not only by blood, but likewise by marriaga 
— hvi aiso — James is studious, but Thomas is studious also. — too, I am 
some better than I was. — somewhat — He felt something encouraged on 
receiving the news. No other tree, in its old age, is as beautiful as the elm. 
Have you done like he directed you? — ca — Directly he comes, we shall 
go. (Say, *'J.« soon 05," for direcUy is not a conjunctive adverb.) Immediately 
when they arrive, we shall go. I never before saw such large trees, —irees 
ikai were so large. She is such a good woman, -^o good a woman. 
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2. Form. 

Adverbs should be expressed in their true or most appropriate form. 

Speak slow and distinct You have behaved very bad. This pen does 
Dot write good. He behavad manlily. She behaved very sillily. At this 
place, the mountains are extraordinary high and steep. — History of Virginia, 
He lived an extreme hard life. She is a remarkable pretty g^rl. An abomina- 
ble ugly little woman officiated at the table. I am only tolerable well, sir. 
It is wonderful to see how preposterous the affairs of this world are sometimes 
managed. The fox is an exceeding artful animal He is doing fine. She 

w-as dressed as fi as silk could make her. People say he is independent 

rich. He struggled manful, and became independent. You have been wrong 
informed on the subject Sure he is as fine a gentleman as can be found any- 
where. She dresses suitable to her station and means. We went direct to 
the cave. 

I shall first notice why we should worship God ; and, second, how we should 
worship him. Fifth and last, I would remark that he never succeeded at any 
thing. Agreeable to the present arrangement, I shall have to recite my Greek 
during the first hour. Previous to our arrival, the captain was taken ill. The 
insolent proud soon acquire enemies. We have near finished our work. You 
did the work as good as I could expect The Irishman was so bruised that he 
said he scarce knew himself /gain. As like as not you love her yourself. Push 
the wagon backward. — hiukwarda. Come hitherward. I received the g^ 
with pleasure, but I shall now gladlier resign it — more gladly — These are 
the thmgs highliest important I can easier raise a crop of hemp than a crop 
of tobacco. Abstract principles are easiest learned when clearest illustrated. 

3. Position, 

Adverbs should be so placed in the sentence as to make it correct, clear, 
and elegant. 

This precept is also applicable to adjuncts and to some oo^janctions. 

Every man can not afford to keep a coach. Not every tmm, Ac All their 
neighbors were not invited. All that we hear, we should not believe. There 
could not be found one man that was willing to enlist They became even 
grinders of knives and razors. The two young ladies came to the party, nearly 
dressed alike. I only recited one lesson during the whole day. In promoting 
the public good, we only discbai^ our duty. Theism can only be opposed to 
polytheism. He is only so when he is drunk. I only bought the horse, and 
not the buggy. I have borrowed this horse only, yet I intend to buy him. 
Such prices are only paid in times of great scarcity. These words were not 
only uttered by a mortal man, but by one who was constantly exposed to death, 
and expecting it The word couj^ can only be properly applied to objects in 
connection. The interest not only had been paid, but the greater part of the 
principal also. Bibulus could only escape outrage, by not only avoiding all 
assemblies of the people, but every solemn and important meeting of the senate. 
If you have only learned to spend money extravagantly at college, you may stay 
at home. If you have learnecL, at coUege, only to spend money extravagantly^ &c 
The future tense simply expresses future time. Com should be generally 
planted in ApriL He is thought to be generally honest For beginners and 
generally young men. The farmers sell their produce generally to the mer- 
chants. 

In other countries, where the Cite of the poor is wretched indeed, of- 
fices are merely created for the emolument of certain classes. How much 
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would the difficulty be increased, were w«» solely to depend upon their gen- 
ero^ty I I am not as attentive to the studies I even like, as I should be. Most 
nations, not even excepting the Jews, were prone to idolatry. He can not 
show me where ever I voted different. No man has ever so much that he does 
not wish to accumulate more. We do those th^nga frequently which we re- 
pent of afterwards. There was another man still, who had lost his horse also. 
— was atiU another man — There is still a shorter method. — a still sJiorter — 
My opinion was given after rather a cursory perusal of the book. Such con- 
duct rather will make him sulky and stupid than amiable and sprightly, I my- 
self was a little inclined to visit hor once. Having lost once a thousand dollars 
by speculation, he would never venture again. Having almost lost a thousand 
dollars by the speculation, be was able only to pay a part of the debt Sextus 
the Fourth, if I mistake not, was a great collector of books, at least. By hasty 
composition, we shall acquire certainly a very bad style. The argument is 
very plausible, certainly, if not conclusive. Having not known, or having not 
considered the measures proposed, he failed of success. Our boat had fortun- 
ately left the ship, previous to the explosion. He promised to send to me as 
much again as he had borrowed, the next day. They were almost cut off to a 
man. There is nothing more pleases him than to praise his performances. 
J%ere is nothing that pleases him more^ t?Mn for others to praise^ &c. We may 
happily live, though our possessions are smalL Not only he found her em- 
ployed, but pleased and tranquil also. She will be always discontented. The 
following bet is said actually to have been made between an Adams man and a 
Jacksou man. -^is said to have actually been made — 

I occupy the same political position nearly, that I occupied five years ago. The 
words should be arranged so that harmony may be promoted. — so arra/nged — 
The law does not undertake to compel him so to do, or punish him for not so 
doing. — KefU. The front part of the house was very differently built from the 
back part. The goods could not be possibly shipped any sooner. He seems 
clearly to have understood this part of the Constitution. — seems to have clearly-^ 
He seems early to have applied himself to the study of law. We should 
not be overcome totally by present events. It can not be impertinent or ridi- 
culous therefore to remonstrate. It is impossible continually to be at work. 
We have often opportunities to do good. It seems but three miles distant, and 
yet it perhaps is twenty. He determined to invite back the king, and to call 
together his friends. Nature mixes the elements variously and curiously some- 
times, it is true. The Secretary was soon expected to resign — was expected 
daQy to resign. A school must carefully be conducted to please such patrons. 
They managed so as completely to elude their pursuers. We are not inclined 
to unnecessarily place ourselves in so perilous a situation. You are to slowly 
raise the trap, while I hold the sack. The sealing of the documents up, ai.so 
delayed me. The seaiing-vp of &c. Spelling is the puttmg of letters together, 
ao as to make words. 

Negatives. 

When two negatives contradict each other, they can not express a 
negation. 

It is hardly proper, though according to castom^ to place this class of errors under Ad- 
verbs ; for sometimes neither one of the negatives is an adverb. 

I will never do so no more. We didn't find nobody at home. I don*t 
know nothing about your affairs. There can not be nothing more contemptible 
than hypocrisy. The scene was truly terrific ; nothing never affected me so 
much. But, 1 the greedy thirst of royal crown, that knows no kindred, nor 
regards no right. — Spenser. Congress has not, nor never had, the Constitu- 
tional power to intermeddle thus. He wondered that none^f the members had 
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Tierer thought of it Bo honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of disgaise. 
Do not let no one disturb me. Never was a fleet more completely equipped, 
nor never had a nation more sanguine hopes of success. Neither that nor no 
such thing was said in my hearing. There was no bench, nor no seat of any 
kind, that was not crowded with peopla Neither he, nor nobody else, ever 
raised, in one year, so many bushels of potatoes on one acre. She will never 
fH'ow no taller. For hence I will not, can not, no, nor must not Death 
never spared no one. ^* And yet say nothing neither;" " And yet say nothing 
either." (Usage is unsettled as to this phraseolpgy.) 

OBSEBYATIOirS. 

1. iVe>, in such ezpresBions as " whether or no," should be not, Evtrso prop- 
erly exDreeses indefinite or unlimited decree ; its place, therefore, should not oe 
usurpea by never so, Afoet means in the highest degree^ and it is often improperly 
ased for dImoH or rather^ or as a contraction of the former. Nearly should rather 
be applied to (quantity, time, or space ; and almoety to degree. So, entirely and 
9ear<My rather unply quantity; cornpletel^ and hardly^ degree, miher. tkiihm'. 
and tchither, are now preferred, only m the grave style, to here^ tkerey ana 
^herey when the principal idea is motion to or m>m a place. Hencey thence^ and 
whence, imply the idea of fr&m something ; hence, to place from before them, 
makes the expresBions tautological and generally inelegant. Likeimee strictly im- 
plies eameihing more in Uke manner; also, aomethinff more ; and too, something more 
of ike same act, eiate, or kind of iMnge, But these distinctions are not always ob- 
served. " I have done like he directed,^' should be, *^ I have donea« he directed.^' 
Like suggests a simUarity of manner in the two actions ^ but as properly expresses 
their connection and correspondence. So, with a modifying word, expresses de- 
gree ; and, in this sense^ swik or ae is sometimes incorrectly or inelegantly used in 
the place of it *^She is not tvch an amiable woman as her sister;" i, «., not an 
amiable woman of the same kind as her sister. ** She is not eo amiable a woman 
as her sister ;" t. 0., not amiable in the same degree. But, since different grades 
are often the same as different kinds, the two modes of expression are often equi- 
valent, and are so used by many good writers. The same remark applies to sen- 
tences of this kind : " She is not at amiable as her sister." Better : ** She is not «o 
amiable as her sister." But^ without the preceding negative, we might properly 
say, " She is as amiable as her sister ;" "It is a* good as the other." J^/wr— 
heyond this place ; furiher^n addition, and is not usually applied to place. 

2. Adjectives and adverbs are often confounded, because they resemble in sig- 
nification ; because some words are used in either capacity, while others are not ; 
because most adverbs are derived from adjectives, and because they are sometimes 
really interchangeable without injuring the sense, for the nature of eveiy act is 
intimately connected with the objects on which it depends. Grammarians have 
tried to guard pupils against errors, bv the precept, ^^jixyeotivea ehould le used to 
quaJl^y nouns, orproncnms; but advent, to ^uJify verba, adjectives, or adverbs. 

DmrsBKNT FoBMS : WelL for instance, is the adverb corresponding to the adjec- 
tive good. Same Fobms : Metier, best, worse, worst, &c,, are used either as adverbs 
or as adieotives. Derived Forms: rrevious, previousty; easier, more easily; <fec. 
The eumng ly or s should be preferred, when it will distinguish the advero from 
the corres]>onding adjective; as, scarcely, upwards, downtoardt. Licensed Forus : 
The adjective may sometimes be used in stead of the adverb ; or rather, the form 
of the adjective, especially the comparative or the superlative preceded by an ar- 
ticle, may be used as an adverb. " He lives best who acts the noblest,^'' *^Swift to 
the breach his comrades fly"— They are swift in flying to the breach. ^^SwifUy to 
the breach his comrades fl^"— They^y swiftly to the breach. Perhaps the adjec- 
tive in most such expressions implies a fixed and permanent quality or attribute, 
and the adverb only a temporary state. ^^Soft sighed the flute ;" *. «., with that 
sweetness and softness which are peculiar to it—which it always has. " Sqftly 
ughed the flute" [in that particular instance]. When the adverbial ending would 
change the meaning, the adjective form must be used. " To stop ehort,^" differs 
from " To stop shortly:^ " He came contrary to my expectations ;" not, contrarO^* 
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*• For ji^nflemen who speak me /air." Sometimes the adjective fonn is proper, 
because ttie expression is, in thoa^ht at least, elliptical, or Ih bat the adjective rem- 
nant of an aajunct or other phrase that performed the office of an adverb. 
"Though she paint an inch thick f i. e.. paint her face with rouge an inch thick. 
" You have paid dear for the whistle :" i. «., a ' " ""' 




operatic 

works smooth^ I refer to its parts as affected by its operation. 80^ ** The mahogany 
polishes Jinelpf^^ expresses the sense better than "The mahogany polishes Jins /' 
for the meaning is, that it not only becomes fine, but admits polish better than 
most other things. Should we say. " I feel hadj or hadly T^ Butler and Clark 
have decided in favor of had. Our best writers seem to have avoided the expre^ 
sion altogether. We say, " I feel «oW," " I felt mean ;" but the best popular 
naage seems to be in favor of saying, "I feel badly y''^ which, moreover, ia not 
equivalent to ^^lambadJ'^ 

When the meaning is a mongrel of adjective and adverb, I believe general naagay 
in most instances, prefers the adjective form. 

To avoid the disagreeable termination Ulpy we sometimes use a synonymons 
word ; as. pi&usly for holilp : sometimes we use the corresponding adjunct ; as, 
"In a wily manner,'* for vnlily: and there is some tendency to use the adjective 
form for both the adjective and the adverb ; as, " A maruy act it was -^ " He 
acted manly:^ 

To poets is allowed great liberty in the use of adverbs ; especially in the fyrm. 
But neither poets nor any other persons are allowed to use them so as to pervert 
their meaning. A poet may say, " The swallow sings sweet from her nest in the 
wall ;" or, " To slowly trace the forest's shady scenes :" or, ^^From thenoo to other 
scenes he passed ;" for we understand him. But, " His visage to the view wo^ 
only bare," does not convey the meaning intended; and should be, "His vlsaga 
only to the view was bare." 

3* The position of adverbs is regulated, in the first place, by the sense ; and 
next, by emphasis and melody. 

Adverbs dre generaUy placed after the verb, or after the first auxUiary, before m 
filter participles^ and before adjectives or adverbs, 

Enovgh follows its adjective or adverb; as, "A place good sTumgh?^ Sver^ 
never^ sometimes^ oftetij always, most frequently precede the verb. Such adverbs aa 
only^ merely^ solely, ckiefiy, at leasts <feo., may be used to limit almost any part of the 
sentence, and should therefore be placed near to the parts which they are intended 
to modif^. Some of the most common adverbs are very diifasive in their shades 
of meaning, and their capability of modifying. " He is generally at home" — time. 
" Crops are generally good" — time or place, " The sermon was generally interest- 
ing." Were most of its parts good? or did it please most of the people ? or did the 
person often preach good sermons ? The effect of inserting such adverbs can not 
DC too carefully scrutinized. The is sometimes elegantly required before a com- 
parative or a superlative adverb, to express emphasis ; as, " Whose sweet en- 
trancing tones he loved the hestJ*^ — CoUins, 

Emphatio PosmoN : " Then never saw I charity before." " In their prosperity^ 
my friends shall never hear of me ; in their adversity, altoays.^^ 

Metrioal Po^moN ; " Peeping from forth their alleys green ;" ** To swiftly glide 
o'er hill and dale." 

4* Two negatives make an affirmation, as \n the following sentence : " I never 
said nothing to him about it"— I said sotnetning to him about it. The sentence 
should have been, " I never said any thing to him aboat it ;" or, " I said nothing 
to him about it." Mtj followed by onlyy or by some equivalent word, modifies this, 
and does not affect the negative coming after it ; so that a sentence with two nega- 
tives thus situated, is still negative ; a»y " I not only never said so,' but never 
thought so." Two negatives independent of each other, a negative repeated, or a 
negative strengthened by its correlative, do not destroy the negation ; as. "JVb^ 
never.^^ " I will never^ never give my consent." " There was no peace, no happfi- 
ness, in the family." " I have seen Christians that had neither love nor charity." 
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*'It may not be popular neithsr to take away any of the priTileges of Parlia- 
ment.'^— ifo»f;S«^. **I do not understand this bosinem. — Sor I neither, ^^ — 
Chtrriek, Here eWt^^ I think, would be incorrect ; for neiVier is the proper cor- 
relative oinor. 



\ herma^roditical, by reason o Ats masealine and feminine compositio 
-^€ki/y. *' There is no dimate that is im^ a witness of their toils."— J^ribe. 
"iV&r did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pain not feel.''— J/U^on. 

10. PREPOSITIONS. 

? 371. A preposition is a word used to show the relation 
between different things. 

Er.— •* A rabbit tn a hollow tree." What m what f " How sweetly bloom the 
Tiolets on yonder bank 1" ** The wind glides in waves oter the bristling barley.^ 

? Two prepositions are sometimes combined and used as one, and 
Bome phrases are cnstomarily used as prepositions. 

Ex.— Upon, accordizi^ to, as to, as for. ^ " The river flowed /row wyier the pal- 



' against the church stood the hospital." **The lady sits genteelly, 
the more Ueauee 0/" company." 

? 372. Prepositions subjoin the place, time, doer, possessor, cause, 
source, purpose, means, manner, condition, or some other circum- 
stance. They show where, whither, whence, when^ how long, by 
what mearis, to what extent, in what way, of what kind, <S^c. 

Ex. — " The fox was caught under a bluff, h^ore sunrise, hu the dogs of our 
neighbor." " To be punished for mischief." " The light of the sun." " To 
work for pay." " To chop vnth an ax." " To write with elegance." " To be in 
poverty." " Done against law." 

? 873. An adjnnct is a preposition with its object, or with 

the words required after it to complete the sense. 

Ex. — " This lar^ melon grew on a slender vineJ^^ ** He was shot in hie cdbir*^ \ 
pn Wednetdavy | vnth an arroWy \ hy an Indian \ of the Comanche tribe.'''' " The 
same man that I came with;'''* t. e., with whom. ''The ship was about to U 
ureekedJ'^ " Anxious for him to he (xiu^ht" " The labor of clearing land depends 
on how much timber there ie growing on tt" " Season and justice have been jury- 
men ainee h^ore Noah was a eailor.^^ — Shakespeare. 

? 374. Some adjuncts may be inverted or parted, especially in 
poetry. 

Ex.—" Whom was it given to T' better, **Ib vhom was it given ?" " From crag 
to erag, the rattling peaks among f^ i. e,, among the rattling peaks. " Gome, walk 
with me the Jungle through," — Bi^)er. 

! 375. Two or more prepositions may govern the same sub- 
stantive ; two or more substantives may be governed by the same 
preposition ; and two or more adjuncts are often combined into one. 

Ex. — " He walked up and doton the haU." " He approved of, and voted for, 
the measure ;" better, " He approved qf the measure, and voted for it." "A 
batde between the Sioux and the Oomanohes.''^ ^* He beqaeathed his estate to his 
wife, children, ssidfriends." ** The gold | in a piece qf quartz from the mines of 
C&lifor/Ua.''^ 
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? 376. An adjanct may relate to an object, an act or state, or a 
quality ; that is, it may modify a substantive, an adjective, a verb, 
or an adverb. 

Ex. — ^^Gavet in the monntains." " The river rises in the mountains." *• The 
river is dear in the mountains. 

The modified term, which commonly precedes, is called the anieoederU term ; 
and the governed substantive, the eviteequenlb Urm^ which may sometimes be even 
a participle, an infinitive, a phrase, or a clause. See adjuncts, above. 

? 877. Adjuncts extend over nearly all the ground occupied by 
adjectives, adverbs, and the possessive case, and even beyond, sup- 
plying their deficiencies. 

Ex. — "A man of wisdom and xirtu^'^'^K utise and virtuous man. "A ship tnik- 
out ww^wn-"— A moticnUss ship." " To stand A«r«"— To stand *» this place, "JI^ 
salom's he&uty —The heaxi^ of Ahsaiom, ^* A l&nd of Ubertff.*^ No adjective. "To 
stand OH the shores qfMw Mgland.^^ No adverb. 

? 478. When a preposition has no word to govern, it becomes an 
adverb. 

Ex. — " The eagle flew up, then arotrnd^en down ag^in." " It fell /row* ahove ;" 
" It came frpm wUhinn-from without J'* Mere adovSf loitMn, and vnthout^ are per- 
haps best parsed as nouns. 

? 379. Sometimes the object is merely omitted ; and sometimes 
the antecedent term is omitted, or there is none. 

Ex. — " The man you spoke e^f /" ♦. «., of whom you spoke. " Vengeance on 
whoever has killed hmi ;" *. «., on him who. " Industrious all, from the youngest 
to the oldest;" t. «., reokoninfi from the youngest. ^'' As for riches, they are not 
worth so much care and anxiety." "Sold at tne rate of from fifty cents to« dol- 
lar;" i, «., of prices varying from fifty cents to a dollar : or, when but one indef- 
inite thing 18 meant, the first preposition may be parsed as governing all the rest 
of the phrase, and tne second as having no antecedent term. 

? 380. The preposition itself is sometimes omitted ; especially fw^ to, 
or wnto. These prepositions are usually omitted after like, unlike, near^ 
nigh, opposite, or such verbs as may be followed in the active voice by two 
objects ; the one governed by the verb, and the other denoting the person 
to whom the act refers, — sometimes called, for distinction, the direct object, 
and the indirect. 

Ex. — " The house was near [to] the river— nearer [to] the river--4iext to ouw." 
" The son is like [to or unto] his father." ** Opposite" (to] the market." " Lend 
him your X?»i/«"— Lend your hn\fe to him, 

? 381. Prepositions, as modifying or qualifying words, make in 

part hundreds of our most expressive compound words. 

Ex. — Overshoot, ot>erspread, overthrow: undervcdne, underhixiah, un<20rstrapper ; 
t/^hold, i^heave ; ^-stander; afterthougot*, implant (in-). 



Some prepositions show where : In, on, under, over, above, before, behind, 
below, around, between, among, by, beyond, at. Some show whither: To, 
toward, into, up, down, for. Some show whence: Out of; from, of. Sows 
show WHEN : At, in, on, after, before. Some show how long : During, for, till 
SoTne imply contact or union : On, upon, with. Soms refer to inner parts : 
In, into, within, among, amid, through. SoTne, to outer parts: On, around, 
about, over, to. Some have oppositbs: To — ^from; over, on — under; above— 
below, beneath; with— without ; up— down; for — against; along — across; 
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tfiroagh — arotrnd; before— behind ; on— off; before— after, since {time); till- 
after ; within — ^without Some are allied in meaning : Over, above ; on, upon ; 
tinder, below, beneath ; from, of, out of; behind, after ; acroRS, athwart ; abouty 
around; in, within; at, by (place); by, with (means); to, for. 



The prepositions have been too superficially treated by most of our gram- 
marinns. There is no object, act, quality, or condition, not exclusively described 
by other words, that may not be described by adjuncts in any conceivable way ; 
and honoe the correctness, clearness, and vigor of discourse, depend not a little 
upo« them. There are a few grand ideas, namely, those of space, time, cause, 
means, purpose, manner, &c., which control and limit the mind in its acquisi- 
tions, encompass and pervade all its other knowledge, and tincture speech uni- 
versiilly, but especially prepositions. Hence, nearly all the prepositions may 
express relations of place ; a smaller number may be applied to time ; and a 
still smaller number to cause^ pvflpoae, means^ mamufr^ Ac. Some relations are of 
the external woild, but many others rather lie in the judgments or views taken 
by the mind. Prepositions are often extended from the most obvious relations 
of place, to the most abstruse and delicate maneuvres of the mind itself; but, aa 
they are generally extended figuraiivdy (see pp. 262-71) from relations of place 
to relations of iime^ cause^ means^ 'fnanner, Ac., any meaning apparently different 
from the primitive, generally resembles it, is readily suggested by it, or can be 
traced to it The following exposition of prepositions will be valuable lo the 
studious learner. 

Most of the examples are taken from Lord Macaulay. 

A, said to be from al, on, or ^ is now rarely used as a separate word, except 
sometimes before a participial noun ; as, '* Towards evening we went a fishing." 

Aboard. " To go or be aboard a ship." 

About is less precise than curound or ai. It is applicable to place^ tme^ qwm- 
Htyj number, actSj and stages. "A girdle about the waist;" "To be about the 
house;" "To go abovi the country, making speeches;" "J.6<w< noon ;" "Costs 
aboui so much ;" "Abotd a dozen ;" " Engaged about one's business ;" "Angry 
abofd something;" ^^ About to be hanged" — nearness to an act not yet done. 

Above* " The room — ^the stars above us ;" "A tree rising above the house ;** 
"A city iibove another on the same river ;" " To be above in rank — above suspi- 
cion ;" " To feel oneself above others — above labor;" "To be above roach— <ibove 
comprehension." 

Aooording to, taken from music, means harmomzing vnih, ^According to 
reason — law — rules;" ^^ According to the dictates of conscience;" ^^ According to 
weight — rvalue." 

Across— at cross^ in a cross. ^Across the road — driver;" "Arms acrose 
each other.;' 

After* " To come after another;" "A day after the time ;" "4/"^^ the de- 
bate;" "Dogsc^^ a fox;" "A hankering after pleasure;" **To inquire after 
some one ;" " To write after a copy." 

Af^ainst. " To sit over against another ;" "A ladder cigainst a wall ;" " Be 
ready against to-morrow morning;" "Ants provide agninsi winter;" "To set one 
account a^a»n5< another ;" ** To tug against the stream ;" " To be against nature ;" 
^^Against one's feelings ;" ^^ Against law." 

Along, following the length of "Trees along; the river;" "Fringed aih%^ 
the edges ;" " To drive cattle along the road." '^Aiong with"— in company with. 

Amid, amidst, akin to middle. '^A \^^k reared her brood amid the com ;** 
^ Oranges gleaming amidst leaves and blossoms," or (vnong; "Firm amidst th^ 

W 
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Htorm," not atrumg ; " Undaunted amidst insults and mockeries." Amid asnally 
implies quantity, and something more overwhelming than in ; cmong^ numbei-. 
"/n the flames; Mmtrf the flames." 

Among, amongst, akin to mingU and many. " Flowers amxmg weeds f 
'^ The fools among men ;" '*A tradition amiong the Indians." See Between. 

Aronnd, round— encompassing like a ring or like a globe. It is local, and 
more precise than ahotU. ^* Around the neck ;" ^*Arownd the fire ;" ^^ Around the 
kernel;" " He went round the countiy, making speeches;" *'He sailed round 
the world." 

As to— respecting, concerning, in reference to. "^« to the law ifc'eli; I have 
nothing to say." 

At. "^< the door" — nearness in pkbce; **At church ;" *^At nine o'clock"— 
nearness in time; ^^At the election" — nearness in hoth or either; "At work^ — 
act; "^<war," "-4< best,"-^tofe; **Tobea^ the expense"— /warraew and bur- 
den ; " To be at one's service" — nearness and control; "Attorney at law ;" " To 
estimate at a certain price" — nearness in thought, for judging; ** Sold cU a dollar 
per bushel" — nearness and eoachange; **To take offense ai what is said" — near^ 
ness, in time, of the saying and the offense, — ^thence, cause; "To Come at a 
wink;" '♦ To laugh a< some oire ;" " To aim a< a mark." See /». 

Athwart— across -f- opposition. "Thou that dar'st advance thy miscreated 
front athwart my way." — MUon. 

Before— &]/ and fore. ''Before the house"— pfac«; "Before night" — time 
"Before the war"— ac<io/i ; " To be before another in rank ;" ** To appear before 
court" — place, and something more. 

Behind* "Behind the houae^'^-place ; "To be behind the curtains"— 
place -\- ; *' He died, and left no property behirid him"— place and time; "Behind 
m excellence;" "The ministry behind the throne"— ^toc« and inferiority or 
influence. 

Below implies under, in place, rank, or quantity. "Below the eaves," 
"Below another ;" "Below fifty." "We can say, "A city below another on the same 
river," but not beneaih^ — "Below fifty," not beneath. " To be below considera- 
tion," is very different firom " To be under con.sideration." 

Beneath oit&n implies greater distance, and less possibility of approach, than 
b^w, *'A horrid chasm betieath us ;" '*lle is beneath notice." 

Beside, besides* "A tree beside the river;" ** Something besides accom- 
plishments;" " It is beside my purpose;" " He is beside himself "—om^ of his wits. 

Between, fcom by and twain, has a twofold reference ; among, a manifold. 
"Between the house and the river;" "Between one and the rest;" ^'Between dawn 
and sunrise;" "Between hoipe and fear;" "Two travelers, with but ctoe dollar 
between them ;" " To distinguish between good and bad." " To divide bettoeen one 
and another," is correct: "To divide among one anather^^^one among another; 
therefore say, "among themselves:" "To divide between themselves," not ecich 
other, "A combat between twenty English against forty French;" say, ** be- 
tween. . . ^and, or, of. . . .against." "Bel ween the intellectual and moral worlds" 
—rProfessors Fowler & Gibbs ; better, "Between the intellectual and the moral 
world," or, "the intellectual world and the moral." 

Betwixt is rather local ; and it is not so widely extended in significations 
as between. This word shows remarkably how variable English orthography has 
been. Its genealogy runs thus : Beiwuh, betuh, beiwy, betwih, betwyh^ betweoli, 
beiweohs, betux, betweox, betwuxt, betwixt. 

Beyond* "The hills beyond the river;" "To look beyond the present ;" 
♦'Beyond a hundred;" "Beyond the evidence;" ** Beyond temptation;" ''^Beyond 
reach ;" "Beyond comprehension." 
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But is a preposition when equivalent to exceptf and construed with the ob- 
jective case; as, "The boy stood on the burning deck whence all btd him had 
fled." — H&mans. It is sometimes, however, construed with the nominative case, 
and is then a conjunction. " Should all the race of mortals die, and none be left 
hui he and V'—ScoU, 

By. "A flower ly a rivulet" —neame** in plcice ; " To come ly aeo^^— place 
and means ; "Eelatod by marriage," "Achieved by valor," — means ; "To work 
by day," " To be ready by morning," — time, *• To take by the hand" — place and 
manner; hence, "To demolish by cities." "One by ono," "5y pairs," "By 
degrees, "By little and little," — manner. ^^ By oneself"— alone; "It makes 
sense by itself —of itself —\& complete in itself ^^ " To hew a log 6y a line," " To 
travel by moonlight," " To prove by the Scriptures," — nearriess to something for 
judging or sanction; thence, "To tiy 6y law," " To swear by the gods," "Too 
heavy by six pounds." An act received is naturally ascribed to something near, 
and hence by is used in reference to the agent ; as, " He was kicked by a horse." 
By and vnih are often confounded. By rather directs the mind to the cause or 
the indirect means ; vnth frequently implies accompaniment : by annexes the 
agent or the remoter means; Wiethe immediate means or the manner. "I 
was favorably impressed by his remarks;" "I was impressed with great esteem 
for him ;" " It was mth great difficulty that we succeeded;" "He walks mih a 
staff by moonlight;" "Punished with death" — Maamlay;^' The vermin which he 
could not kill with his sword, he killed by poison" — iTonnson, " Killed mih a 
limb," implies an agent not mentioned ; " Killed by a limb," implies no other 
agent, unless it denotes place merely; " Struck with a palsy," implies that the 
disease has become a part of the person. When with woiUd not express the 
meanSj by must be used: "To burst with violence" — manner; "To burst by 
violence" — means. "By the sireamj" does not denote so close a union as " Wi^ 
ihe stream;" by also implies authority, as, "Condemned by the law:" hence, 
**By these [swords] we gained our liberties, and with these we wiH defend them." 
With here refers to the immediate and instrumental use. Our school geog- 
raphies have " distinguished for f* i. e., the distinction is caused by the following 
things : but Macaulay writes, " di8tinguis?ied by ;" i. e., the distinction lies in the 
tbllowing particulars. 

Concerning. **A law concerning religion;" "He spoke concerning virtue." 
According, bating, excepting, r^pecting, regarding, pending, Umcihing, etc., gen- 
erally show their participial tinge, and may sometimes be parsed as participles. 

Down. "To come down the tree— the river;" " To live down town," hardly 



IHiTing. ^*Buring the summer;" said to be an inverted mode of expression 
for "The summer^ during," i. c, while the summer lasts. 

Bxcept and save are primarily imperative verbs. Sai)e belongs rather to 
poetry ; and except seems to be stronger and more definite than but. 

For. " Muddy for several miles"— jjZocc ; " In jail for life" — time ; " To 
give money /or provisions" — exchange; "Sold /or sound;" " To inquire /or in- 
formation" — something in view; "Done /or him;" "To send /or a doctor;" 
" Sent for a guide," better as ; " Wise /or his age ;" " Fit for service ;" " Some 
were for the law" — in favor of; " Honored for his services" — cause, past time ; 
" Equipped for battle"— jjwrpo^e, future time ; "A man*s a man for all that"— 
notwithstanding; "As /or me," &c. ; "jPot me to go," &a 

From* "A part y^om the whole ;" "A wind from the mountains ;" "Ihvm 
morning till night;" "To judge ^om the description;" "Secure from winds 
and waves" — out of Uieir reach ; ** Secure against winds and waves" — able to 
mOisUmd Ihem; " Disabled ^rom voting," prospective; "Disheartened from 
seeing the Qbstacles"**-ron accour^ of, retrospectiva 
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In. "//» a meadow" — circular aurrotmcUng; *'/» the dumpling" — gUMIar 
surrounding; "/» a cliair — corn or" — angular surrounding; "In the morning;" 
"//I debt ;" '-/n haste ;" "In pairs;" " One in a dozen ;" "J» reach ;" " Pleasure 
in studying;" "/» all probability;" " Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze" 
«=-&y means of, a Q-recism. In and ai are often used in speaking of places or 
residences. In is more generally applied to countries and large cities ; and ai to 
single houses, small places, or foreig^n citiea In implies enclosure, or something 
surrounding ; o< rather implies nearness to a point or border. " To touchy arrive, 
or land at Boston ;" " To live in St Louis — in New York — at Saratoga — at or on 
the next farm ;" "To stay a< the tavern;" **To stop at or m the next town ;" 
" To have a store on Broad wdy, ai No. 40." *• This produced a great sensation, 
not only in England, but also at Paris, a* Vienna, and at the Hague." — Macaulay, 
The choice often depends on the distance : remote places dwindle, in the mental 
vision, to a mere point; so that ai becomes sufficiently definite. In is more de- 
finite than ai : tit vouches for an exact knowledge of the relation. When I say, 
" He is in the tavern — in Constantinople," I assume to know that he is withm 
these places, and not outside of them ; but when I say, '* He is o^ the taverQ^- 
ai Constantinople," I suggest simply that ho is somewhere about these places— 
occasionally within them. 

Into is an inverted expression for to-in. The natural order is to, into^ in ; to 
approaches a boundarv, into passes a boundary, and in does not pass out of a 
boundary. "To step into a carriage and then ride in it;" "To flow into the 
sea;" "Made into cloth;" " Driven into opposition;" "Adopted in my school," 
or, " into my school," accordmg to the sense. " To cut in two;" " To get on a 
horse;" "To dash to pieces;" "Office up stairs," — are all allowable as being 
figurative (see Metonymy and Synecdoche, p. 263). 

Ifotwithstandiiig implies unsuccessful opposition, and is milder than despite. 

Of is used nearly as much as all the otlier prepositions together. It gener- 
ally serves to limit the antecedent term by a subsequent term whose meaning 
is not exhausted or expressed by the former. It is the most general word for 
showing whence s«)metliing comes, or else to what it belongs or pertains. " The 
rivers of America" — pICKe ; " Within ten feet o/me ;" " The first month of the year 
— <i7»e;" "Days o/yore;" " A pitcher made o/ silver" — material; "The exploits 
o/Don Quixote" — source; "The house o/ my father**— My father's house; "The 
brother of the senator;" " A man of weaJth"«>enoo77)pawe(J by; "A man o/ wis- 
dom ;" " The pleasure of tiiinking of home"— (iraum Jrom ; " It makes sense oj 
itself '—oirf of; " The city of London"— conwrtiwj' of. 

On. " On the floor"-— ptoce; " On the wall;" "0» the ceiling;" " A boat on 
the river ;" " A city on the river ;" " On the left— right ;" " To stand on pUlars ;" 
" Blow on blow ;" "To play on the flute"— ^tac«+ ; " On New Year's Day" — 
time ;" " To pay on sight ;" " She wept on hearing the report" — time and cause ; 
"To keep the eye — ^the mind on something;" "Ohitty on Contracts;" "To be 
on the wing" — support; " To rely on a person's veracity" — support; "To take on 
oath ;" " To five on fruits — by sewmg ;" " To go <w a voyage ;" " To be on fire :" 
" My blessing on you ;" " To take pity on some one ;" " To have on trial ;" " To 
wait on some one ;'* " To be on hand ;" " To be on the alert ;" " On a sudden." 

Out of. « Drawn out of a, well ;" "Out of joint ;" "Out of tune;" ^' Out of 
taste ; " " Made out of wax ; " " Done out of spite. " 

Over is allied to cover. It is sometimes to on as a surfiEKie is to a point. 
" Over my head;" "Over logs and creeks;" "Over a spell o^ sickness" — sol ob- 
stade^ as it were^ in the journey of life ; " To /look over a book ;" " Over a 
month ;" " Over a dozen ;" " To grieve over calamities ;" " To rule over a na- 
tion." A higher position generally gives advantage ; hence superiority is ofi^n 
compared to height, and inferiority to lowness. 
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Since reckons from a point of time. " Since last Christmae.'* 

Till reckons to a point of time. " KB next Christmas." 

Tliroogh* ''Ihr<mgh the woods"— ^toce; ''Through many ages" — time, 
** To escape through a crevice"— piace and mearu; and thus, causey as, "To flj 
through fear." • Hence through approaches by and ioith so nearly as to be ofteu 
used for sagj^esting the intermediate or appointed channel for effecting some- 
thing. " I will send you the money through the bank." 

Throaghout is a little more forcible than through ; signifying through in 
every part, through to the very end, or through and passing oat. *' ThroughotU 
tbe universe — the entire process — ^the day." 

To implies tendency or approach. To, toward^ and into, have something in 
view ; alorig, t<p, and down, do not. *' lb the river" — an object ; " From mom 
to noon" — tivi/e; " lb a dozen" — number; " lb a bushel" — quantity; " Reduced 
to poverty" — staie ; " Led to slaughter" — act; "Anxious to learn" — in what respect ; 
*• To dance io the violin" — cause or ogreemenL (See p. 184.) To, with the in- 
finitive, implies a closer connection than in order to, ** Politicians endeavor to 
pleaae, in order to obtain as many votes as possible." Here to and in order to 
are not interchangeable. To a question asked me by a surveyor, I answer : 
" Parallel to ;" "At right angles wUh:' 

Toward, towards, less dh^t than to, " Towards me ;" ^' Toward noon ;" 
^ Toward the dose of the war ;" " To contribute toward a sufficient sum." 

Under. *' Under foot — ^water;" " They crept along under the walls of the 
fort;'* *' Under a dozen;" "* Under age;" "To pass under inspection;" "To 
groan under a burden ;" hence power over, — " To be under restraint — under 
aflOictions ;" " Given under my signature" — by my authority; sometimes, ** Over 
my signature." " Under the garb of friendship ;" " Innocence presented under 
tbe ligure of a dove." 

ITp* Up, upon, on, are analogous to to, into, in. The prominent idea of 
up is elevation ; of on, place : upon unites botb meanings, and is sometimes used 
as a stronger term for on. " Up the ladder — river." See On. 

With. See By and In. " The ship with its cargo ;" " Girls with spark- 
ling eyes;" "A soldier unth a musket;" "Enameled with flowers;" "To act 
with firmness." " He died with a fever," implies that both died : say, " o/." " To 
dwell in security," not wUK " To grow rich by working," not with. " To 
end with a consonant ;" " To end in a consonant, &c. :" the former is perhaps 
better authorized. 

Within. ''Within or in the house." "Within six months," differs from 
" In six months." " Within a year ago," not in. 

Without* " Without money- — friends — ^beauty — ^hope." 

The longer or fuller prepositions are often merely a little more forcible than 
the short ones, or slightly modify the sense ; as, Untilf amongst, alongside, under' 
utaih, unto, excepting. 

Tlie remaining prepositions are most of them either poetic^ antique, technical, 
or comic. 

The teacher may interrogate his pupils thus : Abandoned f Ans. 2b. 

A. — Abandoned to; abatement of; abhorrent to, from; abhorrence of; abide 
in, at, with, by; abominable to; abound in, with; abridge >^oni; abridgment of; 
absent jVom; abstain ^rom ; abut on, upon; accede to ; acceptable to ; access to ; 
accommodate to, with lodgings ; accord vjith, a thing to ; accordance with ; ac- 
countable to a person, for a thing; accuse of ; acquaint with ; acquiesce in ; ac- 
quit of; adapted to; add to; address to; adhere to; adjacent to; adjourn to; 
adjudge to ; adjust to ; admonish of; admission io (access), into (entrance) ; ad- 
vantage over, of; advise of, to; advocate for ; affection for ; affinity to, with. 
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itehoeen ; affection >br; agree toWi a person, to what U proposed, upon somethtng 
determined; agreeable to; alienate, alien, .^lom; allude to; alter to, alteration in; 
amenable to; analogous to; analogy to, between; angry wUh a person, ai a 
thing; annex to; animadvert on, upon; anawerfoTj to; antecedent to; antipathy 
to, against; anxious about, for ; apology, apologize, for; appeal to; apply, ap- 
plicable, to; apprehensire of; appropriate to; approve of; argaewiih, against; 
array vnth, in ; arrive at ; ask ofsi person, for what is wanted ; Inspire to ; asaenc 
to; assimilate to; associate with; assure of; atone /or; attach to; attain to; at* 
tend, attentive, to ; averse, aversion, to, from, 

B. — Banish ^m one place — to another ; bare of; based <m, wpan ; beguile of^ 
with (the moans) ; believe, belief, in, on ; bereave of; bestow on, upon ; betmj 
to a person, into a tbuig; betroth to; bigoted to; bind to, tn^ upon; blame ybr; 
blush at ; boast, brag, of; border on, upon. 

C. — ^Oall on, upon, or for a person, a/ a house, for something ; capable of; 
capacity /or; careless, careful, of, in, about; carp at; catch at; caution against; 
certify to ; change for, to, into ; charge on or against a person, with a thing ; clear 
of; coalesce wii^ ; coincide with ; commune vfith ; commute (a punishment) to, 
for ; commit to ; communicate to, with ; compare to (to liken imto), with (to view 
in connection with) ; compelled to ; comply, compliance, wUh ; concede to ; con- 
ceive of; concur wUh a peiaon, in a measure, to an eflfect ; condemned for a 
crime, to a punishment; condescend to; conduce to; confer on, upon; confide in; 
conform, conformable, to, with; congenial to, with; congratulate on, upon; con- 
secrate to ; consent to ; consign to ; consist of (composed of), in (comprised in), 
with (to agree) ; consistent wUh; consonant with; contend with, against; contest 
with ; contiguous to ; contrast with ; contrary to ; conti'adistinction to ; conver- 
sant ujiih persons, in things {about and among are inelegant) ; convert to, into ; 
convict of; convince of; copy after actions, from things ; correspond with (ooa- 
Bistent), to (answering) ; correspondence wiik, to ; cured of 

D. — Deal in, by, with; ,debar yroni, of; decide on, upon; defend (others) /non^ 
(ourselves) against ; deficient in ; def^ud of; demand of; denounce againat a 
person; depend, dependent, on, upon; deprive of; derived from; derogate ^rom; 
derogatory to; derogation /roT/i, to; descended }rom ; desirous o/; desist ^om; 
despair of ; despoil of; destined to; destitute of; detach, from; detract from; 
deviate from; devolve on, upon; devote to; dictate to; die o/a disease, by an 
instrument, or by violence, for another ; differ with a person in opinion ; diffor, 
different, from; difficulty in; diminish ^om; duninution of; disagree with, to 
something proposed ; disagreeable to ; disabled from ; disappointed of what I 
MLod to get, in something obtained; disapprove of; discourage from; discou- 
ragement to ; disengaged from ; disgusted cU, vnth ; dislike to ; dismission from ; 
disparagement to; dispose of; disposed to (inclined), for; dispossess of; dis- 
qualify for, from; dispute vriih; dissatisfied with; dissent ^om; disiinct, in dis- 
tinctioD, y^om ; distmguish from^ between; distrustful of; divested of; divide de- 
tween two^ among more; dote on ; doubt of, about; dwell in, at, on. 

B. — Eager in, for, after; embark in, for; embellished toi^A ; emerged ^rom; 
employ in, on, upon, about; enamored of, with; encounter with; encouragement 
to; encroach on, upon; endeared to; endeavor after a thing; endowed, endued, 
with; engaged in (work), with, for ; enjoin on, upon; enter, entrance, on. upon, 
into ; envious of, at ; equal to, vnth ; equivalent to ; espouse to ; estimated cU ; 
estranged from; exception from, to, against; exclude, exclusion, from; ex- 
clusive of; expelled yro7» ; expert in, at; extracted /ro;n; expressive of. 

F. — ^Fall under notice, ^ ; familiar to me, I am familiar with ; fawn on, upon ; 
feed on, upon ; fight with, against, for; filled with; follov^'ed by ; fond of; fondness 
for ; foreign to, frrnn; formed from (another word); founded upon, on, in; free 
from; friendly to, towards; frightened ai; frown at, upon; fruitful in, of; 
iullo/. 
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O. — Glad 0/ o^— applied tsometimes to what ocmoems another; glance ai^ 
vpon ; glow wiih; grapple wWi ; gratefUl to a person, for a favor ; grieve cA^ for; 
guard againsL 

H. — ^Hanker a/2er ; liappen to, on; healed of; hinder from; hisi ai; bold on« 
^ ««. 

I. — ^Immersed in ; impatient at^ f&r^ of; impenetrable iio^h\i; impervious io ; im* 
pose on, upom; inaccessible to ; incentive to ; incorporate loithj into ; inconsistent 
with; inculcate Oft, upon; independent, independently, of; indulge with occa- 
diooally, in habitually ; indulgent to ; influence over, on^ with ; inform of dbotUf 
e9nceming; initiate into, in; inquire of after ^for^ into; inroad into; insensible to, 
€ff; inseparable /rof»; insinuate into; insist oti, tipon; inspection into^ over; in- 
struct in ; intent on^ upon ; interfere, intermeddle, wUh ; intermediate between ; 
intervene between ; introduce into a place, to a person ; intrude on^ upon, into some- 
thing enclosed ; inured to ; invested foi^ in, 

J. — Jealous of; join wOh^ to, 

K. — Knock al, on; known, unknown, to. 

Ij. — Laden with; lame of; land ai; lean on, upon, against; level with; liberal 
^ to ; liken to ; live in^ at^ with, on, upon ; long /or, after ; look on (in order to 
see), for (in order to find), (rfter — ^to follow with the eye ; long /or, after, 

M. — Made of; marry to; meddle with; mediate between; meditate on, upon; 
martyr /or; militate against; mingle with; minister to; mistrustful of; mix with. 

N. — ^Necessary to, for ; need of; neglectful of; negotiate with, 

O. — Obedient to; object to, against; observant, observation, of; obtrude on^ 
f£pon ; offend against ; offensive to ; omitted from ; operate on^ upon ; opposition 
t9 ; overwhelmed wiOi^ by. 

P. — Partem, wUh ; partake of; participate in^ of; partial to ; partiality to, for ; 
patient in^ with, of; p&y for, to, with; peculiar to; penetrate into; persevere in; 
pertinent to ; pitch upon, on ; pleasant to ; pleased wiih ; plunge into ; possessed 
<?f; prefer to, before^ above; preferable to; preference to, over, b^ore, above; prefix 
io ; prejudice against ; prejudicial to ; preserve /row ; preside over ; press on^ upon ; 
presume on, upon ; present things to a person ; pretend to ; prevail on, upon, vntii^ 
(to persuade,) over or against (to overcome); prevent from; prey on^ upon ; prior 
$a ; productive of; protit by; profitable to; prone to ; pronounce against a person, 
on a thing ; protect others from, ourselves against ; protest against ; proud of; 
provide with, for, against; purge of, from ; pursuant to ; pursuance of. 

Q. — Quarrel vnth ; quarter oti, upon, among ; questioned on, upon, by, 

R. — Beckon on, upon, with ; recline on, upon ; reconcile to (friendship), with 
^naistency); recover jrom; reduce to, under (subjoclion) ; reflect on, upon; re- 
frain from ; to have regard for, to pay regard to, in or with regahi to ; rejoice at, 
in ; relation to ; relLsh of, far ; (see taste ;) release, relieve, from ; rely on, upon ; 
remark on, upon ; remit to ; remove from ; repent of; rciplete vrith ; reproached 
for; resemblance to, between; resolve on, upon; rest in, at, on, upon; respect to, 
in or with respect to; restore to; restrain yrowi; retire jVom; return to; rise 
above; rich, poor, in; rid of; rob of; rove about, over; rub against; rule over, 

S. — Satiate, saturate, with ; save from ; seek for, after ; share in, of, unth an- 
other; send to, for; sick of; significant of ; similar to; sink into, in, beneath; sit 
on, upon, in; skillful in; smile at, on, upon; snap, snatch, sneer, o^;' solicitude 
<ijbout,for; Barry for; stay in, at, with; stick to, by ; strip of; strive with, against; 
subject to ; submit, submissive, to ; substitute for ; subtract from ; subside into ; 
suitable to, for ; surprised at ; suspected of by ; swerve from ; sympathize with. 

T. — Taste of something enjoyed, taste (—desire or, capacity) far; tax with 
something done, for something in view ; tend to, towards ; thankfiil of, about, 
ttpon, on; touch al, on, upon ; transmit to - troublesome to; true to; trust in, to. 
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XT. — ^IJiute wUh^ something to; unison wilh; usefbiybTi to. 
V. — ^Yalue uporij on ; yaxiation in a plan ; vest in a person, unthi in, a thing; 
void of, 

"W*.— Wait^on^ «po»y/or, at; want of; weary of; weep a^ /or; witness of; 
worthy, unworthy, o/. 

7. — Team /or, towards; yield 6?; yoke toi^ fti. 

The same preposition that is required after a primitive word, is fenerallj re- 
quired after its derivatives ; as, "To comply toii^" **In compliance wiih;'^ but» 
*' Dependent on," ** Independent o/." What preposition should be used, often 
depends on the following word, as well as on the preceding ; as, '* To speak U> 
an audience ;" " To speak about the war ;" ''To speak with eloquence/' 



EXERCISES. 
Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Bme ihi prepoHtiont and ths adverbs : — 

1. 
The waters issued from* a cave, and spread into a liquid plain. Th& 
stars retire at the approach of day. We searched for violets on yonder 
hill. A plain path leads through the bottom, between the river and the 
bluffiL The Bhone flows out^* iarom^ among the Alps. As to the ex- 
penses, we will help to defray them. From virtue to vice, the prog- 
ress is gradual 

8. 

Washington died at his residence, on the 19th of December, 1797, and 
was burieil near the Potomac, among his relatives. The robin and the 
wren are flown, and from the shrub the jay. From crag to crag, the 
rattling peaks among, leaps the Uve thunder. Hold up" the flag. Turn 
over" another lea£ 

The window jingled in its crumbled frame ; 

And, through its many gaj^ of destitution, 
Dolorous moans and hoUow sighings came, 
Like those of dissolution. — Bbod, 

Overhead the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming voUeys flew-— i/tZ^on. 

(o.) QuM. What from ? Ana. lamed from. Quea. From tohat t Ana. From a mm. 
Ete. (b.) "" Prom amon^ is a complex preposition. It consists of two preposittooit combined 
and uaed to show the complex relation between ''yloi0«'* and ^^Alpa.^^ 

Examples to be Corrected. 

All the liabilities to error in regard to prepoatioDS^ may be reduoed to th» 
following heads : — 

1. Choke. 2. Position, 3. Insertion or omission, 4. Bepetition^ 

1. Choiee, 
In the use of prepositions, great care should be taken to select the 
most appropriate. 

The sultry evening WM followed, at night, with a heavy storm of rain. The 
soil is adapted f(»> hemp atid tobaooa Congress consists in a Senate asd a 
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2:^7 



House of Represontatlyes. Of what does happiness consist ? Not any syllable 
in a word may take the accent In some derivative words the e ia omitted. 
The € is left out in some of the derivative words. The government is based in 
republican principles. The Saxons reduced the Britons to their own power. 
Said client believes that said judge is prejudiced to his cause. The case lias no 
xosemblanoe with the other. Some of the warriors wore an extra luft of ieuth* 
ers, in distinction to those who had brought in no scidps. In uoiitrudLstino- 
tion from the other. Religion and membership may differ widely with each 
other. The judge is disqualified from deciding in this case. ---disqv/aMjied 
for — He was accused with having acted unfairly. He died for thirst — with 
the bilious fever. CoL Washington was very ill with a fever. — Irving. You 
may rely in what I say, and confide on his honesty. I have little influence 
with him. — over Mm. These bonnets were brought in fashion last year. 
This is a very different dinner to what we had yesterday. The bird flew up in 
the tree. Charles let his dollar drop in the creek. The persecutions of these 
wretched people were truly barbarous. — against these — It is an affair on 
which I am not interested. Above this, who shall fix a limit to his cares ? 

He made the order in authority of the instructions he had received. — by 
authority of— But what is my grief in comparison of that which she bears ? 
He ended with a panegyric of modem sciences. I have an abhorrence to such 
politicians. It was no diminution to his greatness. He came of a sudden. 
About two months ago, he went out of a fine morning with a bundle in his hand. 
— Irving. I take a w^k of evenings. — a waVc every evening; or, — a walk 
cBtmost every evening. He swerved out of the true course. He does not as- 
pire at political distinction. I was disappointed in the pleasure of meeting 
you. There is no need for so much preparation. His hardships produced 
little change on his appearance. I have been to New Orleans, and I am 
now going for New York. We remained at the South, in a little village. 
You will find me in No. 25, at Olive Street. He was eager of making a dis- 
play. — eager to make — I find no difliculty of keeping up with my class. 
— in keeping tip— or, find it no difficulty to keep up — Among every class of 
people, self-interest prevails. They quarreled amongst one another. — with — 
There is constant hostility between these several tribes. He divided his estate 
between bis son, daughter, and nephew. Such a series of words generally 
have a comma between each. — after each word. A combat between twentj 
Texans against fifty Mexicans. — of . . . against— dr^ between . . . and — Th 
space between the three lines is the area of the triangle. — ivithdn— 

2. Position, 

1. Adjuncts should be so placed in the sentence as to make it cor- 
rect^ dear, and elegant 

2. A needless separation of the preposition from the word which it 
governs, is generally inelegant. 

3. Terms that express time or measure, should not be joined, by a prep- 
osition, to a word which they are not designed to limit 

There we saw some fellows digging gold from China. A Lecture on the 
methods of teaching G-eography at 10 o'clock. Ho obtained a situation of great 
profit, in the begmning of his career. These verses were written by a young 
man who has long since lain in the grave, for his amusement. Wanted — A 
young man to take care of some horses, of a religious turn of mind. He went 
to see his friends on horseback. Habits must be acquired of temperance and 
self-denial. In every chdrch it must be admitted there are some unworthy 
members. The customs and laws are very different from ours in some coun- 
tries. Many act so directly contraiy to this method, that, from a habit of sav- 
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ing time and paper, which they acquired at the university, they write in ao 
diminutiye a chsdttcter that they can hardly read what they have written. Are 
those designs which any man who is bom a BritoD, in any circumstances or in 
any situation, ought to be ashamed or afraid to arow ? Such boatman may re- 
cover, against such master or commander, the wages justly due him, according to 
the service rendered, notwitlistanding such contract may be entire, in any ootut 
having jurisdiction. — B. S. of Mo, 

Whom did he give it to? lb whom did he^ ftc. I never could ascertttn 
what it was useful for. Whom was the message directed to ? Which of the 
books can I find it in ? How much did you send him to market vnth ? He 
rushed into, and expired m, the flames. — rushed into iheflcmes^ and expired in 
them. The first law is different from, and much inferior to, the second. The 
cost of the carriage was added to, and greatly increased, my account. 

My mistress had a daughter of nine years old. — Swift, (Omit " o/;" for " nine 
years" limits "oW^" and not " daug?Uer.^^) Almost any boy of twelve years old 
knows as much. They enclosed the garden with a wall of six feet high« A 
monument of several centuries old A room of twenty feet long and dghteea 
feet wida 

3. Insertion or Omission. 

1. We should not insert or oinit prepositions so as to destroy the proper 
connection between other words. Prepositions should not be omitted, 
when required by the sense. 

2. Prepositions should not be inserted or omitted contrary to long 
and general usage. 

It was to your brother to whom I was mostly indebted. jR was your 
brother^ &a It was in vain to remonstrate. Allow me to present you with 
a gold watch. — to you a — or, you a — I will now present you with a syn- 
opsis. — Smith'j Gram, The performance was approved of by all who saw it 
Women are governed by fancy in stead of by reason. It stands in the propo- 
sition introduced by tot, instead of in a preceding sentence. — and not tn~-or 
else aUowabie. The proper course of action, in this case, is by assumpsit. 
— is assumpsiL By a deed of trust there will be a less troublesome security 
than by a mortgage. A deed of trust will, Slg, What went ye out for to see ? 
At about what time will you come again? What use is it to me? The 
homed ftog is nearly the size of a lizard. The sycamore was fifteen feet diame- 
ter. From havmg heard of his distress, I sent him reliefl From abusing his 
constitution in youth, he became prematurely old. Having abused^ &c. My 
business prevented me attending the last meeting of the Society. He refused 
taking any further notice of it -refused to take— She could not refrain shed* 
ding tears. I shall oppose the grantmg this company any more privileges. I 
shaU oppose the granting of any moreprivUeges to^ An. There was no disputing the 
point — Irving. 

The remark is worthy the fool that made it The attack is unworthy your 
notice. San Frandsco is the other side the Bocky Mountains. The spring is 
near to the house. She sat next u& He was banished the country— ex- 
pelled the college. Many talented men have deserted from the party. The 
court of France or England was to be the umpire. I will conader of your prop- 
osition. I admit of what you say. You have anticipated on what I was 
going to say. It was rather the want of customers than money that induced 
him to abandon his business. — than thai of money — Ignorance is the mother 
of fear as well as admiration. I put some apples into the buggy and my 
hat Oalifomia is not mora noted for its gold than bears. The calf followed 
on after its mother. The passion of anger leads to repentance. Anger laada, 
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^ Wanted — A young man of from 16 to 21 years of age. The distance from 
before one ear to before the other, is 15 inches. (Change the sentence.) He 
was right in that which yoa blame him. —for which — She took it more to 
heart than I thought for. — than I thought she wotM, Let us consider the 
works of nature and art) with proper attention. An eyent so unexpected to 
my mind and many others. One should not be omitted without the other. 
They ^umid be eUher ho(h omitted or both inserted. You will seldom find a dull 
fellow of good education, but (if he happen to have some leisure on his hands) 
will turn his bead to one of tnose two amusemente for all fools of eminence 
pditics or poetry. — British Essayists, — to politics or to poetry, 

4. Repetition. 

A preposition, relating to a series of objects, must be used but once 
before the entire series, or be repeated before each term of the series. 

He is a man of sagacity, experience, and of honesty. By industry, by econ- 
omy, and g^ood luck, he soon accumulated a fortune. Their hearts are torn by 
the worst, most troublesome and insatiable of all passions, — ^by avarice, by ambi- 
tion, by fear, and jealousy. — Burke, 

OBSEBYATIOHS. 

1* What preposition is most appropriate in any ^ven instance, does not always 
d«peud on the preceding; or on the following term, baton the relation of the terms, 
or on the view that is taken of them. A different preposition may sometimes express 
the meaning as well, or more ibrcibly ; or it may be sufficiently definite by the aid 
of some principle in the Figures, to suggest the relation intended. To be able to 
Oie prepositions and oonj auctions rightly, reqairos not only a thorough knowledge 
of tnem, but also an extensive and sagacious insight into the whole fabric of lan- 
guage. 

2* Adjuncts may often be variously placed in sentences, though they should 
generally oe placed as near as possible to the words to which they relate. A troable- 
t»ome adganct is sometimes pliiced modt advantogeouslv at the bej^innine, seldom 
at the end. Adjuncts should not be needlessly invertea. " Of whom did yoa buy 
it ?" is a better expression than ** Whom did yoa buy it ofP'* But when the relative 
is omitted, the preposition most be put at the end ; as, ^* I have nothing to tie him 
wih^^^ i. e., 1 have nothing with which to tie him. To place an object common to 
both, after a transitive verb and a preposition, or after two or more prepositions 
separated by several intervening words, sometiines prodaces a disagreeable hiatus 
in the sense. When the objective term is short, it is better to place it after the first 
governing word, and its pronoun alter the second : but when it is long, it may be 
allowed to stana after all the governing words. '* Here he saw^ and was soon after 
surrounded by, several Indiam ;" belter, " Here he saw several Indians, by whom 
he was soon afterwords surrounded.^' " The second proposal was different fromj 
and mferior to, the Jirst /" better, " The second proposal was different /rom the 
frsty and inferior to »<." ** He has quarreled with ana betrayed every friend that 
ne ever hod. <^ He was descended /r9i», and allied to, some of the best families of 
the Stote." 

We may say, "A child of six years," or, "A child of six years of age," or rather. 
**A child six years old;" but not, " A child of six years old," fpr "six years" 
should modify ** old," and not ** child." A necessair modifying phrase or clause 
may sometimes be allowed to separate the adjunct from the preceding term ; aa, 
" In this dialect we find written nearly the whole of what remains to as of ancient 
Greek literature."— 6Voff5^. Adjuncts, in regard to position as well as signification, 
are much like adverbs and adjectives. 

When not emphatically distinguished, the indirect object usaally precedes 
the other ; as, " Give me the knife r' but when placed after the other, the preposi* 
tiou mast be expressed ; as, ** Give the knife to mtf" [not to some other person]. 

3. When the insertion or the omission of the preposition woald cause a slight 
«uiation in the sense, we should be very careful to select the moat appropriate ex- 
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presBion. 7b know differs from to know of: aad to meei, from to mod with, " I iimC 
with an old friend, who showed mo all tne oariositied of the oitv/' ** I met the 
stranger, but passed on without stopping." For can not, according to modern 
usage, be properly used before the infinitive. " What went ye out for to tee /'* 
should be, " What went ye out toHeF*"^ When the snteoedent term relates to two 
or more adjuncts after it. the prepositiou must, in man;^ cases, be repeated, to 
show this common relation; as. " Religion is a comfort in youth as well as old 
age." — M in old age. ''*' Wealtk is more oonducive to wiokedness than piety .^* 
-~4han to piety. 

4* Judicious repetition adds sometimes much to the vigor and solemnity of the 
sentence. *' This bill, though rejected here, will make its way^ to the public, to the 
nation, to the remotest wilds of America." — Chatham. *^ All his talents and virtues 
did not save him/rom unpopularity— j/wm civil wai^-j/ww a prison— ^fw» a bar — 
from a scaffold I" — Macaimy, To avoid the tediousness caosea by placing many ob- 
lects after the same preposition, or by repeating the same preposition venr often, % 
long series of terms is sometimes elegantly separated into groups, as in the follow- 
ing sentence: ^^ I oould demonstrate that the whole of your politioal conduct has 
been one continued series of weakness, temerity, and despotism ; of blundering ig^ 
norance and wanton negligence ; and of the most notorious servility, inoapaoityy 
and corruption." — Uha^m. 

11. CONJUNCTIONS. 

? 382. A conianctlou is a word tbat joins something to 
another part of the discourse, and shows how the parts so connected 
are viewed with respect to each other. 

Ex. — " The chain will flfall, thtmgh wreathed with roses." ^^Ifjou wonld enjoy 



the fhiit, pluck not the blossom.^' ^' John and James are happy, beoause they 
are good." 

? 883. Two conjunctions are sometimes combined, and some 
phrases are customarily used as conjunctions. 

Ex. — ^^And vet I would not get riches thus, even if I were a beggar." *' John, 
ae well <u Arthur, must be punished, inasmya^ ae they have Doth been dis- 
obedient." But wnen the words of a phrase can be parsed as well according to 
their literal meaning, or when the conjunctions have each a separate influence over 
the sentence, they snould be parsed separatelv. "A man^a a man for aU thaiJ*^ 
''But, if he fiuls, all is lost"— ^»< all is lost, ifhn fuls. 

t Conjunctions maybe divided into three chief classes; coordi- 
nate, subordinate^ and corresponding, 

! 384. A coordinate conjunction connects parts of equal rank, 
or parts of which one does not modify the other. 

? 385. A subordinate conjunction connects parts of unequal 
rank, or parts of which one modifies the other. 

! 386. A eorrespondinn^ conjunction suggests another con- 
junction, and assists it in connecting the same parts. 

Ex. — And, but, or, nor ; if, that, becjause, therefore ; either^— or, neither— nor. 
The corresponding conjunctions are included in the other classes, and are easily 
distingaished ; the coordinate conjunctions are all the others, except the subordi- 
nate ; and the subordinate are those which join on parts that have the sense of sub- 
stantives, adiectives, or adverbs, or that answer to the questions implying these 
elements. '^That he is strictly honest, is true." What is true f "The belief 
that the soul is immortal." What belief? '*I came that I might hear him.'* 
Came why f 

t 387. Ajid^ or, and nor, are the conjunctions most frequently 
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med for connecting single words. And takes all together ; or^ one 
at a time, or else any one to the exclusion of the rest; and noTy one 
At a time, and negatively. 

Ex. — " Bring your book, slate, and atlas." " Brinff your book, slate, or atlas." 
*' God bids the oceaa roar, or bids its roaring oease." " The house has neither 
doors nor windows." 

! 388. Buty ify and tJiat^ are the next most important conjunc- 
tions, and they are mostly used in connecting propositions. But 
implies opposition of meaning ; t/*, something conditional ; and that 
is often a sort of handle to a group of words conceived as a whole. 

Ex. — ** Milton baa fine descriptions of morning; hut not so many as Shake- 
speare.' ' "^spring has no blossoms, aatnmn will have no froit." ** It is strange 
iXat he never writes to ns." 

? 389. One conjunction may sometimes be used in place of an- 

otiier ; but never when a meaning different from the one intended, 

can be inferred. 

Ex. — " I know him, for I went to school with him." " I know him, heeaute I 
went to school with him." " God bids the ooean roar, or bids its roaring cease." 
*' God bids the ocean roar, aiid bids its roaring cease." *^ He sowed little, and 
reaped mneh." ** He sowed little, bui reaped mnch." " Gonjanctions connect 
words and sentences together," should be, "Conjunctions connect words or 
sentences." 

? 390. For the sake of brevity, elegance, or vigor, conjunctions 

are sometimes omitted, when the mind can connect the parts and see 

their dependence. 

Ex.—" 'Twas certain [that] he could write, and cipher too." " Had I been at 
bome, yon should have stud" — i)^I had been at home, you should have staid. 
" The woods are hushed, \and] the waters rest, 
[And] The lake is dark and still."— J<r«. Semant, 
" The kin^ to Oxford sent a troop of horse ; 
[ Ibr] The Tones own no argument but force." 

? 391. Conjunctions are usually first omitted, and then expressed ; 

other words are usually first expressed, and then omitted. 

Ex. — John, [and] James, and Thomas, were drowned. You ma^f go^ot [you 
may] stay. 

? 392. The conjunction is sometimes used where it is usually 
omitted. 

1. At the beginning of a sentence, to make its introduction less 
abrupt ; 2. In the body of a sentence, when the speaker means to 
dwell on particulars, in order that the hearer may duly appreciate 
what he says. 

Ex. — ^''And tell me, I oharge you, ye dan of my spouse. 

Why fold ye your mantles, why cloud ye your brows ?" — OampbeU. 

*• Italy teems with recollections of every kind ; for courage, and wisdom, and 
power, and arts, and science, and beauty, and music, and desolation have all made 
it their dwelling-place." See also p. 234. 

? 393. When conjunctions connect words or phrases, these are 

nearly always in the same construction. 

Ex. — "Jfoi^, Jdnej and Alice, J toent into the garden, and brought some large^ 
r^, and Juicy peaches." Here the connected nouns are nominatives to the same 
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verbs, the conaeoted verbs or phrases have the same sabjeot, and the coaoeoted 
adjectives qnalif/ the same noun. 

Most of the conjunctions have evidently emigrated from other 

parts of speech. 

Ex.— Both, either, that, adj,; then, yet, as, adv,; except, if (—^ve), provided, 
seeing, verba. 



Connectives may, in general, be divided into pure conjunctions^ 
conjunctive adverbs^ conjunctive phrases^ and conjunctive or relative 
pronouns. 

And is the chief conjunction, and unplies addition. It either connects parts 
that may be referred separately to a third, or it connecto parts that must be re- 
ferred conjointly to a third. To avoid this latter sense, we must sometimes use 
or or some other connective. " John and James Btudy""-«John studies, and James 
studies. " John and E^te are a smiling couple;" not, John is a smiling couple, 
and Kate is a smiling couple. ** Conjunctions connect words and sentences," may 
mean, "Conjunctions connect words to sentences;" hence we should say, ** G5u* 
junctions connect words or sentences." 

As. "^« you have come, I will go with you"-^7kJe. " You are welcome 
09 flowers in May" — comparison. "A letter represents an elementary sound ; 
as^ a,b,c ;" i. e., such a sound as a, &, or c, represents. " This is your duty as azi 
instructor" — apposition. And so, perhaps, in this somewhat anomalous sentence, 
" England can spare such men as him" — Brougham^ it is best to parse him as in 
apposition with men, being comprised in it. Aa should be used after such vcof 
plying similarity or comparison, and sometimes after same used in the sonae of 
svuih. As should be used before the infinitive expressing a consequence. '' He 
behaved so badly as to be expelled"— ^^o^ he was expelled. As, before a parti- ' 
ciple, sometimes implies cause, or points to the specitU view to be taken. ** He 
was tried as having passed counterfeit money." " He was represented to us 
as bemg well educated in mathematics." ** The soldiers were improvided, as 
were also the officers"=-a»ki so. As — cw, as-^o, so — cw, s%tck — ow, imply com- 
parison. 

Although, See Though 

Becaase-M&l^ cause of. '*The water is cool, because I put ice into the 
pitcher" — naJtural cause. " The water is cool, because there is moisture on the 
pitcher" — logical cause, reason. The one shows why it is so, and the other why 
I know it "A man should not be despised because he is poor." 

As is most incidental, or takes the slightest notice of an admitted cause; since 
is more formal and serious, and invites attention to the alleged cause or reason } 
for is less formal than because ; because is the most formal and expressive word ; 
inasmach as implies an inference drawn only to the extent of a limited cause. 

Both — OTU^— the one as well as the other; not only the one, but also the 
other. 

Bat. "Wide will wear, biU narrow will tear"— "on the contrary. "He never 
could have been elected, bui by my exertions in his behalf "•—eawep^. **I oould 
not but notice how much he was confused"— do otherwise than, **The postboy 
is not so tired biU that he can whistle"( — Qt. Brown)— iAcrf. ...not. 

But is either a pure adversative or a reserving adversative ; however is xnflder, 
takes the least notice of objections, or simply waives thorn ; yet admits to some 
extent^ but holds on to some weighty offset or obstacle ; stUl implies that the 
position is unmoved after all; noiunthsUmding braves all opposition; and never' 
iheless is the strongest term, implying that the position is not weakened in 
the least 
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Slther oorreeponds to or ; and neitherf to nor. It ia aometimes Decesary to 
apply them to more than tvro. The connected parts should be equally fuU, and 
as nearly alike as they can conveniently be. This last remark applies also to 
boihf and sometimes to w?ieiher. 

Except* *' He took no further notice of him, except when he happened to 
meet him"— tote otU. "Except ye be born again, ye can not enter the kingdom 
of heaven"— 2m7eff«. 

For has all the meanings of hecoMse^ except the last. See Because* 

If» derived from ^ive— grant, allow, "i^ it continue to rain, the river will 
rise" — TioiwraJL consequence. *^^If Virgil was the better artist, Homer was the 
gpreater genius" — logicaX consequence, " It has not been decided if the war is to . 
oontinue or not;" better, wlieO^^, If the condition is g^nted, the inference is 
established; thus, "i/[ A— B, G— D; A— B; therefore G—D." "ijT Machines 
joined in the public rejoicing, he is inconsistent; t/he did not, he is unpatriotic ; 
but he either joined or did not join, therefore he is either inconsistent or un- 
patriotic." — D&fnosthenes. Such an argument is called a dUemma, There is 
aometimes nice choosing between if and when. When always has a tincture of 
time ; «/, never. "A diphthong is proper if both the vowels are sounded ;" not, 
"A diphthong is proper when both the vowels are sounded ;" for the latter may 
imply that the same diphthong is sometimes proper, and sometimes improper. 

liCst. *'I will write to him, lest he neglect my business"- <Aa< not " Cain's 
apprehensiona were excited, lest he should meet the retribution of his crime"— 
Jwr feanr that •* Afraid te*<"— Johnson ; " Fearful lesC^ — Pbbsoott ; better, that, 

"MoreoTcr and fmthermore appear to connect only paragraphs." — O. W. 
Oibbs. ^^Moreover, by them is thy servant warned. "—.fii^ This is generally, 
though not always, true. 

Nevertheless. *' Tt is true that Homer sometimes nods ; neverfhdesSy he is 
still the greatest of ancient poets." 

Notwithstanding* *' Great quantities of grain were raised, notwUhsticmding 
the soil is so poor." 

Or is either exclusive or distributive, "The punishment is $100, or imprison- 
ment in jail for three months ;" not both. " Sheep are white or black;" %. «., 
some are white, and some are black. " The relative pronoun is resumptive or 
restrictive; t. «., sometimes resumptive, and sometimes restrictive. Or may 
imply either a difference in things, or merely a dififerenoe in words. " In a cabin 
0r in a palace ;" " In an Indian hut, or wigwam." In this latter sense, eHher 
can not be used ; and hence either is often used or needed to exclude this latter 
sense. Sometimes else is added to or^ for the same purpose. To avoid the am- 
biguous sense of, or, lawyers use a^u», when there Is a mere change of names. 
Sm Wheireas. 

Neither is the proper correlative of nor; sometimes it is used as a correla- 
tive to other negatives^ and sometimes it is used as an independent conjunction. 
" She is neither handsome nor amiable." " My brows become nothing else, nor 
that well neiiA«r."—/S^a/f. "Be not too tamo neither."^Shak. "He had no 
money, neither could he find any emplojrment." Whether, in two of the fore- 
going examples, either or neither should be used after nor, custom has not decided 
as yet, though I incline to thmk neither should be considered the proper 
strengtiiening or conelative word. 

Nor. It is sometimes diiBcult to determine whether or or nor should be used 
to continue a negative sense after a preceding negative. Usage seems to give 
the preference to nor ; especially when the parts connected are long, or em 
pbatically distinguished, or do not have a common dependence en the first nega 
tive. ** The King has no arbitrary power to give him ; your Lordships liav6 
not; nor the Commons; nor the whole Legislature." — Burke. "NovfT cal'im- 
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niate any man, nor give the least enooaragement to calumniatore." Here or 
could not have been used. " Yet Paul did not waste all his hours in this idle 
vaporing, nor in the pleasures of the table." — Prescott. "But not thieves; nor 
robbers ; nor mobs ; nor rioters, insurgents, or rebels." — Parsons on Ckmiracts. 
"I can not see better than another, nor walk so well." — Garrkk. " I can not 
tell which way his Majestj went^ nor whether there is any one with him."^ 
Fielding. 

But or may be preferable to Tior, when the parts are short and closely con- 
nected, or when the preceding negative plainly affects all the parts, or when the 
parts are not emphatically distinguished, or when the latter part is merely ex- 
planatory or alternative. "J^To senator or representative shall be appointed to," 
Ac. " This was not lo be ascribed chiefly or solely to political animosity."— 
Macaulay. "No tie of gratitude or of honor could bind him." — Id. " So long 
as they did not meddle with politics or religion." — Prescott '*Nb special words, 
or form, are necessary to make the contract binding." — Parsons. Nor sometimes 
cuts off preceding, modifying, or other words, and then or must be used ; as, 
" You can not be too exact or honest in your business," i e., nor too honest 
" You can not be too exact nor honest in your business." implies that it is im- 
possible to be honest. " These syllables are not always sounded or accented in 
the same way." ** There was no excess of fraud or cruelty, of which he was not 
capable." — Macaulay. Here nor would suggest "no cruelty," and not, " no ex- 
cess of cruelty." Nor sometimes allows the word after it to have the widest 
application ; as, "There is no person nor law to prevent him," ». «., nor law in 
general Better: " There is no person, no law," etc., or, ** There is no person or 
law," etc., or, " There is no person nor any law," etc. When or would suggest 
that the latter part is merely alternative when it really is not so, nor must be 
used, or else some other mode of expression ; as, " No dependent proposition, 
nor clause," Ac^ or, "No dependent proposition, or other clause," &a 
** S«afioo8 return but not to me retarns Seasons retam, but not to me retnrnB 

Day; ar the swftit approach of even or mom, Day, nor the sweet approach of even or mom. 
Or sight of rernal bloom, or summer^s rose. Nor sight of yemal bioom, or summer's rose. 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine.** Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine. 

Milton. Goold JBrown*8 Xm^ndaUan. 

Or and ncr are sometimes used by poets in stead of either and neither. **0r 
floating loose, or stiff* with mazy gold." — Milton, "Nor in sheet nor in shroud 
we wound him." — Wolfe. 

Provided, ''At the Cither's death the property is divided equally, provided 
there is no will to the contrary." 

Since. The cause or motive always precedes in time ; hence since may be 
used as a conjunction. ** Since you have Ix'oagfat your hounds, wo will take 
a hunt." 

Still. " Though their homes were laid waste, stiU the spirit of the people 
was invincible"— ye/ even (hen. 

Thau should be used after comparatives, and after other, dse^ otherwise^ 
rather, and words of similar meanmg. Besides may also be used aJfter ebe or 
other, when the sense requires it It joins on something as additional, or to be 
included with what has been previously mentioned. " He will hold the land 
against all others <^n the king;" ». e.,' but not against him. "He will hold 
the land against all others bes^ks the king;" t. e., not merely agamst him, but 
against all others toa 

That properly introduces a consequence or purpose; sometimes it heads a 
group of words that form an expanded explanation in reference to some other 
word. "There was such d, nome that we could not study." "I came Ihail 
might assist you." "The Bible is such that a child can understand it, and yet 
a philosopher may study it all his life." After words of fearing, doubting, deny- 
ing, and some others, htU^ but what, htU that, lest, or lest that, should not be used 
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for &uU. " I do not doubt bui ihai you will suooeed/' Boems to except the very 
thing not excepted: saj, "I do not doubt thai you will succeed.'* 

Therefore. " It has rained, therefore the grass will grow^—^na^tira^ conae- 
quence. " The dust is laid, therefore it has rained" — logical conseqttence^ conclusion. 

Then is less formal than therefore, and so is still less formal; ?ience refers to 
a cause near at hand ; thence to a remoter one ; wherefore to something imme- 
diately preceding ; therefore deduces an important conclusion, and often refers to 
a series of causes or reasons ; accordingly introduces what chimes in with nature 
and reason or some admitted statement; and conseqitently sums up matters in the 
most formal style. 

Thoufrh) although, imply admission or opposition. (See the preceding 
paragraph.) " The Spaniards pushed on, dUhough the barbarians clambered up, 
and broke in upon their ranks" notwithstanding, — ^^ though the barbarians" 
—itbe barbarians, however — As though is often improperly used for as if 

Unless attaches to a clause the exception which would establish the oppo- 
«te clause. **A man can not be convicted, wiiess he is guilty"—*/ not. " The 
accused is set at liberty, urdeas he has been convicted'*— ^z^t not,,,Af 

Whereas. <' Whereas it doth appear that one Isaac Bertram, alias William 
Barton," &c.— ^nce, or, inasmuch as, " His good deeds are never thought of, 
whereas his evil ones are everywhere told and exaggerated"— wAife, on the 
contrary. 

Whether. See If and Either, 

Yet* " Though resistance to the tyrant spread desolation over our lands, 
yet future industry may repair them"— future industry, howeoery may, Ac. 

Agam^ aisOj however^ now^ nay^ event further, furtJiermore, namely, therefore, 
wherefore, otherwise, likewise, so, stiU, thva, else, accordingly, consequently, and a 
few other such words^ though originally adverbs, are considered by many gram- 
marians conjunctions when they stand near the beginning of a clause or sen- 
tence, or when they introduce something. Most of them have acquired their 
conjunctive sense by ellipsis. The pupil should consider whether they modify 
according to their usual meaning, or connect like conjunctions, and then parse 
them accordingly. It may sometimes be a matter of little consequence to which 
daas they are referred, provided their meaning, or force in the sentence, is fully 
understood. 

Some of these words are occasionally used to avoid a too frequent repetition 
of some very common conjunctions; such as and, or, but. Sometimes they 
merely assist or strengthen the conjunction. '* He has a laborious profession ; 
but it is very lucrative." " He has a laborious professicm ; however, it is very 
lucrative." **The com was sold, and aiso deUvered, before we saw it, or even 
heard of it" 

Conjunctive adverbs have already been considered. See p. 209. ' 

Conjunctive phrases are such BA,cnthe contrary, on the other Jiand, the moment 
that, as weU ae. Most of them are often used to relieve or strengthen the ordi- 
nary connectiveB. Some clauses are connected simply by having a correlative 
sense; and the phrases which give them this sense, may also be termed conjuno' 
tive phrases. "2%6 more we have, the more we want" 

The longer conjunctions or expressions are sometimes merely a little more 
emphatic or forcible. 

All the relative pronouns attach clauses in the sense of adjectives or nouns. 
(See pp. 96-98.) Hence and is <^en improperly used before relative clauses. 
'*The windmill on the hill, and which was built last year, has been blown 
down." Omit and. " Here lies buried Thomas Brown, who founded this city, 
and who died in 1797." Here and is proper, for it joins the relative clause to 
the one preceding it, while who joins it to tlie antecedent 
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EXERCISES. 
Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Pa/TM ths conjunetiorUf prep<mtiont, and adverbe : — 

1. 

Her eyes are bright and* blue. The ship carried off a load of ice, and* 
brought back sugar, coffee, and spices. Never show your teeth, uileas 
vou can bite. Talk not too much, nor of thyself. Fear Q-oJ, and ke^ 
his commandments ; for this comprehends the whole duty of man. To 
learn in jouth, is less painful than to be ignorant in old age. No other 
persons are so" blind as" those'" who. will not see. 

2. 

He supposed that his defeat gave us hope that he would yield to our 
forces, inasmuch* as he believed we were sure that he could now receivB 
no reenforcements. — Wcuhington. 

However, since the best of us have too many infirmities to answer for, 
we ought not to be too severe upon those of others ; and therefore, if our 
brother is in trouble, we ought to help him, without inquiring over seriously 
what produced it — Sun/t 

We are annoyed either* by our own follies, vices, and misfortunes, or 
by those of others j so that itie greater part of life, with the many, con- 
sists of sufiering and sorrow. — Johnson, 

(&)— is A conjunction (def.) ; eo&rdinaU, it eonnecte pulls of whleih one does not mod- 
ify the other; eopuloHw, it implies addition ; and here eonnects ** brigkf^ and " Nt«^** ao- 
oording to Kale XY. (b.)— is a eon^unetiont etc. ; it implies addition; and here conneeli 
two phraseSi according to Rule XT. (c.) ^'Incumueh aa"* is a oonjtmetive phnuA, or eSmptf^ 
oonjunetion^ etc. ; it implies canse or reason ; and here connects clauses or sentences, aeooid* 
Ing to Bale XV. (d.)---is a eorretponding eonjuneUon, it assists another ooi\|iuMti4N», eta 

Examples fo be Corrected. 

AU the lialNlitiee to error in regard to conjunctiotta or connectives, may be 
reduced to the following heads : — 

1. Choice, 2. Position, 3. Insertion or omission, 4. Tks 
parts connected. 

1. Choice. 

1. The simplest and most appropriate connective should always be 
selected. "^ 

2. Two or more connectives occupying different places in the sentence 
and serving to unite the same parts, should exactly correspond. 

Tour notions are too refined, so as we are not likely to agree. — so ihs^ 
He was dismiased, not so much because he was too young, but because he was 
too UBskillftiL — « because-^ A conjunction connects words, phrases, and 
dauses. The land is equally adapted to forming or to pasturage. To boirow 
or to lend may be equaUy imprudent. Proportion is simple and compound 
Z'T^'J V?^ ^ ^^ °®* conceive how my*horse got away, without some- 
body untied hun. —wjtew— I do not know why he should have bought the 
lot, without he bought it for speculation. The report is the same with that 
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whidi I heard. — (he same as thai — I have the same opinion of the matter 
with my friend. A man of great ability, bat for all that he is not saooessful. 
"-and yet — They told ns how that it happened. — how it — He is too reck- 
less and indolent that we should put confidence in him. —/or us to put — The 
multitude rebuked them, because they should hold their peace. The donation 
was the more acceptable, that it was given without solicitation. I will see if 
it snows or not — whether — Do you know if the mail has arrived ? If a 
body moves in a curve, the curve is in one plane. When^ i/a. The last of 
the horses had scarcely crossed the bridge, than the head of the third battalion 
appeared on the other side. — ffarper^s^Magazine. I will go except I should be 
ill. I saw them all unless two or three. So as that his doctrines were em- 
braced by great numbers. To go by water will be equally as expensive as to 
go by land. 

He looked as though he could eat up an ox, and pick his teeth with the horns. 
—Irving. — as if-^ I will assist you, if that you can not do the work your- 
6el£ Some usefiil maxims, and which I shall never forget, I learned from him. 
— fiMKEms, whicfb— Some of the land, and for which he paid the highest price, 
was subject to overflow. He soon discovered some qualities in her, of a dis- 
agreeable nature, and which gradually implanted aversion. The money was 
stolen at the time that the boat was landing. At the time that I saw her, she 
was young and beautiful Osesar wrote in the same manner that he fought. 
This is one reason that he will not comply. — why — A wise man will be 
contented that his glory shall be deferred till such a time as he shall be truly 
glorified. — au the time at which — He holds no opinion but what is supported, 
by authority and reason. — Kent. This passion arises from much the same cause 
as sympathy. — Burke. Bruce spoke of himself and his compeers as being 
neither Scottish or English, but Norman, barons. — Scott. I could not buy it 
nor borrow it. — neither ... ,nor — His life is aeither tossed in boisterous 
seas or the vexatious world, or lost in slothful ease. He has no love nor vene* 
ration for his superiors. Neither flatter or contemn the rich or the great 
There was no place so hidden nor remote as the plague did not find it We 
need not, nqr do not, confine the purposes of God. —-and — I will defraud 
nobody, nor nobody shall defi'aud me. No problem is so difficult which he can 
not solve. — that ?ie can not solve it. No occupation is so easy and simple^ but 
it requiv^s some care and cultivation. 

He could not deny but what he borrowed the money. — deny that — There 
is no question but the universe has certain bounds to it — Addison. I have no 
doubt but that the pistol is a relic of the buccaneers. — Irving. A corrupt gov- 
ernor is nothing else but a reigning sin. — ihan Or^ She thinks of little else 
but dressing and visiting. He is fond of nothing else but play and mischief. 
This is none other but the gate of Paradise. fairest flower, no sooner blown 
but blasted I — MiU&n, Unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare, 
forked animal as thou art. — Shak. I can not otherwise reduce these f^'actions 
but by multiplying by the denominators. There is no other umbrella here but 
mine. The book is not as accurate as I wished it to be. — so accurate — He 
iS) as far as I can judge, well qualified. So still he sat as those who wait till 
judgment speak the doom of &te. His weakness is such as that he can not 
sit up. Do your work so as that you will not be obliged to do it again. There 
is no, disposition naturally so good as that it does not require cultivation. I will 
not go away till your brother returns. (Perhaps allowable ; though before seems 
preferable to till.) The loafer seems to be created for no other purpose but to 
keep up the ancient and honorable order of idlenjss.— /mngr. — other .... than — 
cor, no pwpose. . . .except — Such writers have no other standard but what ap- 
pears to be fashionable and popular. — BUxir's Eh^oric 
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2. Position^ 

(See page 213.) 

He is anqualifled for either teaching mathematics or languages. I shall 
neither depend on you nor on him. — neiihtsr on you nor on him. The fiutn 
will then either be rented or sold. Some nouns are either used in the singular 
or in the plural number. Some nouns are used either in the singular or the 
plural number. Mules are both imported from Kentucky and Missouri. Mules 
are imported both from Kentucky and Missouri. Mules are imported from 
both Kentucky and from Missouri. 

3. Insertion or Omission, 

1. Oonnectives should not be used so frequently as to encumber tho 
sentence. 

2. Connectives should not be used so seldom that the discourse is ren- 
dered too fragmentary, or the connection between the parts obscure. 

John, and Mary, and William, and Susan, went to visit their uncle. He is 
a man of visionary notions, unacquainted with the world, unfit to live in it 
The important relations of masters and servants, and husbands and wives, and 
brothers and sisters, and friends and citizens. While the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest, cold, heat, summer, winter, day and night, shall not oeasa 
It happened one day he went out of curiosity to see the great Duke's lions. — 
Addison, Surely no man is so in£ituated to wish for a government dififerent 
from that which we have. 



4. J!%e Parts Connected. 

1. To vary connected or related parts needlessly, in kind or form, te 
generally inelegant. 

2. When a part has a common dependence on two connected parts 
before it or af^r it, it should be proper when construed with each. 

He managed the aSlair wisely and with caution. — wiaeby and caiOiously — or, 
with wisdom and caution. In the morning of life we set out with joy and hope- 
fully, but we soon pursue our journey sorrowfully and with despondence. Bn* 
joying health, and to live in peace, are great blessings. You may take some 
or all the apples in the basket. (Hardly allowable ; say rather, " Tou may take 
some of the apples in the basket^ of all of ihem^) He either could not, nor wished, 
to refute the argument It is grammatically independent, but referring logic- 
ally to some indefinite person. To borrow is easier than pajring. --khan to 
pay. She was a young lady of great beauty, and possessing an ample fortune . 
— and an ample forttme. The author is more remarkable for strength of senti- 
ment than harmonious language. — than for harmony of language. He did 
not mention Leonora, nor that her father was dead. — Tior her father's deaifL 
He can bribe, but he is not able to seduce ; he can buy, but he has not the power 
of gaining; he can lie, but no one is deceived by him. — but he can not — He 
embraced the cause of liberty faintly, and pursued it without resolution ; he grew 
tired of it when he had much to hope, and gave it up when there wae nd 
ground of apprehension. 

He ought and will go this evening. — ought to go and wiU go-^-^ He can 
and ought to give more attention to his business. Cedar is not so hard but 
more durable than oak. —so hard as oak^ btU more durable. She is fidrei^ 
but not so amiable, as her sister. It is dififerent but better than the old. The 
court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks the teeth of the common law. 
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— Addison. We oonld not find the place nor the persons by whom the goods 
iiad been concealed. That lot is preferable and cheaper than the other. The 
opinions of the few must be overruled and submit to the opinions of the many. 
Into this cave we luckily found the way, and a comfortable shelter. — and it 
e^fitrded us a comfortcMe shelter. The comparison depends on the sound or the 
number of syllables composing the word. Whatever we do, shall be displayed 
and heard in the dearest light. 

OBSEBVATIOirS. 

1* By means of oonjanotions, the speaker or writer intimates that his dlsconrse 
is to be oontinned, and generally how he means what he is about to say to be re- 
garded in referenoe to what he has already said. Tb^ serve to unite, or bind 
together, the several ports of sentences, or to atlkoh additional sentenoea to the pr»- 
ceding disooarse. It nas been said that they are to other parts of disoonrse iniat 
nails and mortar are to other building materials. 

Conjunctions depend perhaps more on the mind than on the external world, or 
Jess on the outward world than most other words ; and henoe those of one language 
oon perhaps never be all precisely translated by those of another. If I say to you, 
^* Our tea is brought tmm China, and our coffee from the Indies,^' I bring together, 
into one sentence, things not necessarily connected by nature : if I suspect that 
vou believe both are Brought fh>m China. I would«be apt to say, ** Our tea is 
Drought from China, but our coffee is broufnt from the Indies;" or. "T^ou^A our 
tea is brought firom China, vet our coffee is Drought from the Indies.^* The speaker 
or writer luis always something in view, or supposes a certain tendency in the 
minds of those whom he addresses ; and he selects his conjunctions accordingly. 
As the number of conjunctions is comparatively small for all the windings and 
labyrinths of thought, we may infer that conjunctions are used with considerable 
▼affueness, and have various shades of meaning, which must often be inferred 
rather from the parts connected, tha \ from any definition that can be i^ven. In 
reafH>n]ng, the effect of the conjunctions, and the meaning of the parts oonneeted, 
should always be very carefully escamined. 

3* 2%at, i/j and some other conjunctions, are fi^quently omitted to avoid heavi- 
ness or harshness of expression, or when the connection and dependence of the 
parts is sufficiently obviOus. <* 1 am satisfied that is the proper pfan"*! am satis- 
fied that that is the proper plan. " Were it so"—^ it were so. xhe judicious in- 
sertion or omission of conjunctions sometimes contributes much to the elegance or 
expressiveness of sentences. Kepetition implies deliberation, or a desire to make 
the most of the matter. The omission of the oonjuncUon usually implies npidity, 
haste, or so deep an interest, on the part of the speaker, in what is uttered, tout he 
can not pay attention to connectives or unimportant words. A series of terms are 
sometimes elegantly oonneoted in pairs or groups, 8ee pp. S37, 83& 

The follof?ing paragraphs exhibit, the one, firugality, the other, profusion, in the 
use of connectives, carried perhaps to the farthest point of endurance : — 

^' Morning oame^ we rushed to the fight ; fh>m wing to win^ is the rolling 
strife. Thev fell like the thistle^s head beneath the autumnal winds. In armor 
came a stately form : I mixed my strokes with the chief. By turns our shields 
aro pierced: load rung our steely mails. His helmet fell to the ground. In 
brightness shone the foe. His eyes, two pleasant fiames, rolled between his wan- 
denng Jocks. I knew Cathmor of Atba ; I threw my spear on the earth. Dork 
we turned, and silent passed to nnx with other foes." — Ossian, 

** And then the three companies blew the trumpets, and brake the pitchers, 
and held the lamps in their hands, and the trumpets in their right bands to blow 
withal. And they cried. The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon. And they stood 
every man in his pUce round about the camp ; and all the host ran, and cried, and 

4* When the mind naturally expects unifoimity of straoturo, a deviation ia 
generally harsh, and should be avoided. Hence, for instance, "He went to plun" 
dor^ instead of ffoverninfff the colony," thouffh a mode of expression used by good 
writers, would probably be better expressed bv saying, " to plunder^ and not to 
^venif" or, ** rather to plunder than to gooemJ'^ But when the sense or even tha 
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melody <tf the sentenee requires a difference of Btraoture) a deviation is allowable ; 
«8, ** He has merely Strang together words grammaticall;^, and without absnrdity. 
To say, " He has merely strung together words grammatically, and not absurdly," 
might oonvey a different meamng. 

A part relating to two or more oonnected parts, is usually construed in the 
mind with each, and hence it should make sense with each. ^' He can and ouffH 
to ffo this evening"— He can to and ought to go this evening. '* It is deferent and 
inferior to the second"— It is different to and Mr ferior to we seoond. Therefbire 
say. ** He oan go and ought to go this evening ;'* * It is different from the second, 
nd inferior to it." *^He was ' ^ n . , ., 



and inferior to it." "He was as much belf fed, but less admired, than his 
brother"— He was as much beloved than his biother, but less admired than his 
brother : say, ** He was as much beloved as his brother, but less admired." In 
such sentences, it is customary to make the third part relate to only one of the 
connected parts, by completing the construction with the first connected part, and 
requiring the reader to supply thetthird part, in a suitable form, after the second 
oonnected part. When the two connected parts are very short, and the other part 
is very longf, I Question the imjSropriety of placing the latter after the other two, 
and requiring the reader to supply it in its proper fbrm after the first of the oon- 
nected parts. Why not supply a proper expression after the first, as well as after 
the second, of the connected parts? "An improper fi-action is equal to, or greater 
than, 1, because it expresses at many or more parte than it takes to eguat a unitJ^-^ 
D, P, OoUturn. To put the latter part of this sentence in a different form, woold 
make the sentence rather stiff, afteoted, and pedantic. Besides, the construction 
seems to be no worse than ftiatof such well-rcstablished expressions as, ** Preceded 
hjoneor more eoneonants,''^ 

1». INTERJECTIONS. 

? 394. An interjection is a word that expresses an emotion 
only, and is not connected in construction with any other word. 

Ex.—** * 0, stay,* the maiden said, * and rest.' " *'-4iM, alas f fair lute." "/Wk / 
never trouble thy head with siioh &noies." 

♦> Few, few, shall part where many meet ! "-4A / few shall part where many meet I 

The snow shall oe their winding-sheet. The snow shall be their windinff-sheet. 

And every clod beneath their feet And every clod beneath their feet 

Shall bo a soldier's sepulchre I" Shall be a soldier's sepulchre I" 

The latter stanza is the first as it was afterwards improved. Ah indicates moeU 
bettor the transition from the storm of battle to the wad of woe. See also p. 56. 

? 395. Words from almost every other part of speech, and some- 
times entire phrases, when abruptly uttered to express emotion, may 
become interjections. 

Ex.— Strange I behold I what ! why I indeed 1 mercy I away 1 ** Why, tkere^ 
iherSf there /" "jRr» and brimstone / what have you been doing f" 

? 396. But when it is not the chief purpose of the word to ex- 
press emotion, and when the omitted words are obvious, it may be 
better to parse the word as usual. 

Ex.— "Pflrfwwctf, good lady I comfort, gentle ConstaniseV^^Shahespeare. 

Save patience, good lady 1 receiw oomfort, [—be consoled,] gentle Oonstanoe. 

? 397. Words used in speaking to the inferior animals, and imi- 
tative words that are uttered with emotion^ are generally inter- 
'ections. 

Ex. — Haw I gS'e I whoh I scat I whist I 'st, 'st I " The words are fine, but as to 
the sense~-6>«~A /" — Nempaper, "Up comes a man on a sudden, suip! dash/ 



INTSlUSOnONS. — ^EXKBCISBS. — OBSERYATIONB. 2il 

uHiiE) oat the candle, and oarries away all the oaah.** Inteijeotiona. ** When, 
mek f the string the latch did draw, and, Jee ! the door went to the wa'."— J?«m*. 
Inteijections rather than adverbe. " The lark that 1wr<kUrra ohanta."— iSlAaA;. Ad- 
verb, showing how. **With a len^hened, loud halloo, tiMoho^ tu-whU^ ^u- 
tuAotMhoJ'^ — linnysan, A noan, descnptive of haUoo, 

** Go, get yoa to bed and repose^* 

To ait np as late is a scandal ; , 

Bat, ere 70a have ta'en off yoar clothes, 
Be Bare that yoa blow out the candle. 
£i/old4n)ltolderolloi:'-^jBoraeeSmUh. 

If snoh an expression can be parsed at all, it most be parsed as an inteijection : 
it may be said to indicate pleasurable emotions. 

f 898. The case of a substantive after an interjection, often de- 
pends on some word understood. 

Sz. — " Ah ffM/*'— Ah I pUy me; or, Ah ! what has hapi>ened to m$t or, Ah 1 
wo ia to nM / or, Ah ! it gnwes me, "Ah 1 luckless Z''— Ah I luckless am It <' O, 
hi^py tM /"'O, happy are we / See also p. 112. 

? 399. When an inteijection is used^ it is genei-ally placed at the 
be^nning of the sentence ; but sometimes within the sentence, or 
even at &e end ; and sometimes it stands atone. In its syntax, it is 
always independent of other words. 



EXERCISES, 



Examples to be Analyzed and Parsed. 

Bune aU ^ worde: — 

Alas I the way is wearisome and long. Adieu, and let me hear from yon 
soon again. G-ods*! if I could but paint a dying groan. Ah me ! Hist I 
hush I within the gloom of yonder trees, methought a figure passed. 
Ha, ha, ha*^l well* said. Welcome, ^Velcome, Lafayette 1 Out upon 
her' I thou torturest me, Tubal. 

Tms AsMOBT. — ^Ahl what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 

When the Death Angel touches those swift keys I 

(a.) ^Qod^ is here nned as an iiUeirjeetion^ it is abmptly ottered to express an emoUon, 
ele. (6.) **ira, Ao, Aa T* is an interjeetiw^ eta (e.) That thing woe " weU said.** (d,) ^'Out 
hert* is an interjeetional ptaraae^ It is abnipUy uttered to express an emotion ; it de- 



OBSEBVATIOirS. 

Some inteijections may be nttered by the speaker when alone, as aloe; otBers 
always have reference to another being, as farewell. Some denote painful emo- 
tions, as pkh ; others pleasorable emotions, as hurraih. Some indicate intense 
feeling, as oh; others, slight emotion, as eh. Some, depressed feelings, as aloe ; 
others, buoyant emotions, as hei^ho. Some of them, as Oy oA, are, like lan^hter 
and weeping, universal expressions for certain feelings: they are found m all 
langoages. 

Inteijections are most apt to occur when the mind is agitated or suddenly ex- 
cited ; and hence we meet with them most frequently in poems, orations, novels, 
and dramatic writings. Thev do not implv thought or reflection, like other words ; 
but spring instantaneously from the sensibilities or the will, with but little refer- 
ence, if any, to the intellect ; and hence they are more capricious or less logical 
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and oA de^ 

one for the 



than other words, and not so fixed in form and signification. ThoB. C 
note a variety of emotions, and are used bv some writers indifferently, 
oUier. Perhaps it would be better to make denote only such emotions as are 
lively and ioytul ; and oA, such as are violent and sorrowful. " Peace be with thee. 
O our brother." — WhUtier, ** Oh my heart's love I oh my dear one 1 . . . . mercy I 
mercy 1 all is o'er 1" — Jd. Some writers recommend that should always be pre- 
ferrea when an address is made. This is a plam and oonveniont distinction, but 
it is not always observed. Some of the very comnton emotions, as wonder, anger, 
or joy, we find expressed inteijectionalljr by everso many different words. lu 
fact, interjections bemg to some extent instinctive sounds, their propriety does not 
^ways depend on conventional usage, but often somewhat on the peculiar charac- 
ter and condition of the person using them. Frequency, a speaker takes merely 
some word or words of the previous speaker,— those whicn chiefly exdted the sur- 

grise. approbation, or indignation, — and uses them inteijeotionally. *^ Consider, 
ir Charles is upon a visit to his bride. — Bride / he is fitter for the gallows.*' — 
British Drama, As a general thing, however, inteijeotions should be selected with 
great care, and not used too frequently nor too seldom. When properly used, 
tbev have sometimes a fine effect ; but it must not be inferred that they alone can 
make discourse sprightly or pathetic. They must grow naturally out of the sab- 
jeot or the sentiment. They may, like the overspreading vine, deepen the shade 
of feeling, but they can not supply the place of the tree. When I see them 
standing thick on a page, I am generally reminded of the well-known line of 
Dryden : — 

** He whistled, as he went, for want of thought.'' 

It is perhaps needless to add that the words of swearing or cursing, which 
rowdies use for grace and emphasis, are inteijections as superftuons as ungentle- 
manly. 



WORDS BELONGING TO TWO OR MORE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

400. The part of speech to which a given word belongs, should al- 
ways be determined by the sense in which the word is used. When I 
say, "' Our well is deep," well is a noun ; " The man is weQ^" well is an 
adjective; ^' John writes t^«22^" well is an adverb; " The waters well from 
the ground/' well is a verb. 

All is used — 

As an adjective. "AC flowers must &de." 

As a noun. "Not all that glistens, is gotd.** 

As an adverb. "AU {aUogether} listless roamed a shepherd swain." 
As is used — ["A* cold as ice'* — degree. 

As an adverb. " Skate aa I skate" — manner, ** It fell cw I entered" — tiMe, 

As a cof^uncOon. **A8 [since] we all must die, why not be charitable ?'* 
* As a pronoun. " Let such as hear, take heed.'* 
Before is used — 

As an adverb. ** I came before it rained." 

As a proposition. " He stood before me." 
So are also used aibove^ afters bdow^ ere^ eta 
Both is used — 

As an adjective. '* Both trees are in blossom." 

As a co^wncUon, " She is both handsome and intelligent " 
So are also used et<Aer, neither^ eta 
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But IB used— 

As a cof^tmcUon. " Sin may gratify, but repeDtanoe stiiiga.*' 
As a preposiUon. " Wheace all but [except] him had fled." 
As an adverb. " Words are bui [only] leaves." 

For is used — 

As a preposition. " He works for me." 
As a oai^wicUon, ^ Improve each day, for life is short'* 
So is also used nolmlhsiandmg, 

Miiefa is used — 

As an cbdQectivt. ^^Much money is often an evil." 
As an adverb. " He is mtuh better than he was." 
As a noun. ^* Where much is given, mtu^ is required." 
So are also used inore, liUkf less, etc. 

Siikoe is used-— 

As a preposition. *^Since last year." 

As an adverb. " It happened long since." 

As a cot^undum. ''^ Since no one claims it^ I will keep it" 

That is used— 

As an adjective. ^^Thai book belongs to me." [yeafs.** 

As a cov^fmction. *' Few people know thai some crows live a hundred 
As a reUxUve pronoun. " The same flag that [which] we saw before." 
As a dsTnonsirative pronowk ^^ The court of England or that [the court] ot 

What is used— [France." 

As an interrogative pronoun. " What ails you ?" 
As a relative pronoun with one case. " I know what ails you." 
As a r^ative pronoun with two cases. '* Take wliat I offer." 
As an adjective. " W%a< news from Genoa ?" 

As an adverb. "W%a< [partly] by entreaty, and whiU by threatening, I 
succeeded." Whai^ 1 think, for somewhat ; an unusual and inelegant 
expression. 
As an interjection. ^^Whatl take my money, and my life too ?" 

When doabtflil eases oocor, a Urge dictionary may be ooasalted ;. and the teacher may 
sometimea traiuUate the expression literally into some foreign language, and dedde a^- 
eor^ngly. 



GENERAL EXERCISES. 

All the remaining errors in regard to grammar, may be summed up under the 
three following heads: — 

1. Sentences having too many words. 2. Sentences toanting 'words. 
3. Sentences in any other respect faulty. 

1. Sentences having too many Words. 

No word should be used that is not needed to express the meaning 
correctly, clearly, and forcibly. 

The first qualification required, is a genius. — Pope. Old age will prove 
a joyless and a dreary season, if we arrive at it with an unimpfu^vo4 or 

11» 
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with a corrupted mind. These cotmsek were the dictates of yiftue^ luid 
the dictates of true honor. Avarice and cunning may gain an estate, but 
avarice and cunning can not gain friends. His two sisters were both of 
them handsome. Thought aud lauguage act and react upon each other mata- 
ally. The neck connects the head 4Qd trunk together. These sayage people 
seemed to have no other element but that of war. The more that you give hun, 
the mure will he want They returned back to the city from whence they had 
come forth. If I mistake not, I think I have seen you before. Whenever he 
sees me, he always inquires concerning my health. These are rights that Con- 
gress can not infringe upon. Our debts and our sins are generally greater than 
we think for. — FraMn, Their situation can scarcely be oohceived of at the 
present day. The continental army moved down to Charleston in tiie latter 
end of the year. — Ramsay, These things had great and politic ends in their 
being established. That there snath will not lit this here scythe. 

Such have no other law but the will of theu* prince. — Kent How diflbrent 
is the conduct of the prosecutors from that of yours I The passion of anger, the 
passion of envy, and the passion of avarice. And he pursued after the obildmn 
of Israel Those nice shades by which virtues and vices approach eaob one 
another. — Murray. The other book is equally as good. All of my time. 
These examples serve to explain both the parts of the rule. He died in less 
than two hoars' time. Failing in his first effort, he again repeated it. James 
is tall, but Henry is taller than be. We sought in vain to find the path. He 
succeeded in gaining the universal love of all men. Let us be ready according 
as opportunities present themselves, to make a prudent investment of our means. 
The umbrageous shade of the woody forest. Ho is temperate, he is disinterested, 
aud bo is benevolent ; he is an ornament to his family, and a credit to his pro- 
fession. Perseverance, m laudable pursuits, will reward all our toil^ and ¥rill 
produce effects beyoud our calculation. The Incas, or kings of Peru, and til 
those partaking of, or being within a certain degree of consanguinity to them . • . 
were allowed this privilege. — aU tliose within a certain degree — Being coo- 
tent with deserving a triumph, he refused the honor of it. Having been reared 
in affluence, he could not endure poverty. (Allowable; though ^hanimghem^ 
may be omitted.) 

His happy, cheerfal temper, remote from discoutent, keeps up a kiBid c^ day- 
light in his mind, excludes every gloomy prospect, aad fills it with a perpetual 
serenity. [By a multiplicity and variety of words, the thoughts and sentiments are 
not set ofif and accommodated ; but, like David dressed out and equipped in Saul's 
armor, they are encumbered and oppressed. There is a sweetness and aaered 
holiness in a mother's tears, when they are dropped and fall on the face of her 
dying and expiring babe, which no eye can see, and no. one can behold, with a 
heart untouched and unaffected. 

2. Sentences wanting Words, 

No word should be omitted that is needed to express the meaning 
correctly, clearly, and forcibly. 

How shall we, any other way, account for it ? It is not only the duty, bat 
uiterest, of young persons, to be studious and virtuous. Such a law would in- 
volve the good and bad, the innocent and guilty, in the same calamity. It is 
education which ahnost entirely forms the character, the freedom or slavery, 
the happiness or misery, of the world. Let us avoid the making such amend- 
ments as will be needless. As much propriety must be observed in the dress 
of the old as young. — Addison, Ohanceiy will treat it as a personal matter, so 
far as respects the rights of creditors. Transitive verbs have an active and pas- 
sive participle. The speculation will produce great gain or loss. — or great 
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Ima. The people of this oountiy possess a bealthjr climate and soil By these 
happy labors, they who sow and reap, will rejoice together. The court of 
France or England was to be the umpire. He regards his word, but you do 
not. The natural abilities of some men much exceed others. I think his 
works more classical than all our other historians. We were at the £%ir, and 
saw every thing there. — t?uU was ihere, "We speak that we do know, and 
testify to that we have seen. A servant whose duty was to take care of the 
children. — dudy it vxts — Which road should be taken, was not easy to de- 
termine. This is what best became us to do.— iS^yK. He met with such a 
reception as those only deserve who are content to take. — Id, 

I do not remember any place where he said so. — In ever aoM so. It la 
foreign to the present purpose, to more than allude to tliese &ct8. You cau not 
read too much of the cUssics, nor too weU. — nor read U — Simon, son of 
Jonah, lovest thou me more than these ? (Ambiguous.) At that place we 
were noither well paid nor fed. Not a fence or fruit-tree was to be seen.-* 
Irving. — nor a — Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any season of the 
year plbasaot to look upon, but never so much aa in the opening of spring. — 
Addiaon. — so mack so— I am inclined to adopt your book, and encourage 
others to do likewise. — cmd to encourage — The scribes made it their pro- 
fession to study and teach the laws of Moses. The sale of one &rm or several 
will take place to-day. English verse is regulated rather by the number of 
syllables than of feet There is no situation so good anywhere. — is not any- 
where else a — How can I distinguish the good from bad ? He was a warrior by 
necessity, if not choice. I believe that when things are at worst they will cer- 
tainly mend ; 'and when they are at best, they will soon deteriorate. 

His honor, interest, and religion, were all embarked in the undertaking. 
(Repeat his,) I suppose he prelers her, because she possesses more beauty, 
more accomplishments, and wealth, than the other. By this habitual indeli- 
cacy, the virgins smiled at what they blushed before. — hlmhed ai — By 
■oeh a oourse, the progress of the pupil will be greatly facilitated, and many diffi- 
ookies avoided. Such were the first settlements in Texas, claiming to be 
ciTilused, but have now passed away. It was neithw the buying lands, nor 
dealing in mules, but extravagance of his wife, that made him a bankrupt 
If either my brother nor sister went to the lair. He did not know whether it 
would be best to sell his lot or Eatm. The hawk was chased by the martins, as 
well as crows. Whether we take the upper or lower route, we can not get 
there in two day& The cholera is said to be in New Orleans and vicinity. 
He is eminent both as a lawyer and poUtician. Not only the peace of the 
fiunily was broken, but their dignity considerably diminished, by this alliance. 

3. Sentences faulty in Thought or Expression. 

1. The words, the modes of expression, and the arrangement, should 
be the best the language affords for the author's meaning. 

2. We should always think with clearness, vigor, and a full compre* 
hension of the subject^ and speak or write accordingly. 

3. What is said or written, should be sensible and becoming, — or in 
i^cordance with nature, truth, and reason. 



"All the parts of a sentence should correspond with one another: 
a r^ular and dependent construction, throughout, should be carefully 
preserved."— i/wrray. 

Ton may as well spend the balance of the evening with us. I do not, how- 
ever, imq gin^ that the water-spout would have endangered the loss of the sh ip 
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Will 70a fix the clock ao that it will ran? The bnainess will suit any one 
who eojojs bad health. Religion will afford ua pleasure, when others forsake 
lis. I am willing to pay a hundred or two dollars. The more I see of hia 
conduct, I like him better. Form your measures with prudence, but all anxiety* 
about the issue divest yourself of. Though virtue borrows no assistance from, 
yet it may be accompanied by, the advantages of fortune. The Greeks, fear- 
iog to be surrounded on all sides, wheeled about and halted, with the river on 
their backs. — Goldsmith. Replevin is when suit is brought to recover properly 
in the possession of another.* The mill stood between the old and new bridges. 
He wrote the recommendations both of the first and last editions. The man- 
ner of these authors' writing books so fast, 1 will now explain. I can not find 
one of my books. •• We have not the least right to your protection. I want 
to see what he wants. When if precedes a verb, it is in the subjunctive mood. 
Porter, however, fired some three or four times at Jones, before he felL The 
Romans stipulated with the Carthaginians, to fUmish them with ships for trans- 
port and war. — ArbtUhnot Solomon, the son of David, who bnilt toe temple 
of Jerusalem, was the richest monarch that ever reigned over the Jewish 
people. 

He has little regard for your and my firiend's wel&re. White sheep are 
much more common than black. The heads of a panther and a cat are similar 
in shape. He is not rich," and incompetent for business. The furniture is 
more showy than use^l ; but that, I suppose, was not taken into considera- 
tion.'* He came on the boat, which his friends expected.* He sent me 
the books, which he had promised.' The magistrate punished him for 
some misdemeanor, which was approved.i^ Be honest, for it certainly is 
the best policy.^ He was thought to be very polite, which indeed he was 
to those of whom he expected favors.^ He is always still and grave, which 
makes him to be thought wiaej I was thinking of the best place for ao 
office.^ This can be made an objection against one government as well as an- 
other. The valley of the Amazon is perhaps as large as the Mississippi ; but 
more of it is overfiown. I have that that will keep you. There is not a harder 
part in human nature, than becoming wealth and greatness. This letter being 
too long for the present paper, I intend to print it by itself It mattered little 
what the nature of the tadc was ; whether it were organizing an opposition to a 
political &ction, or a troop of cavalry to resist invasion. — PrescoU, 

The acceptance must also be absolute, and not in any respect differing from 
the bill A participle is a word derived from a verb, and which denotes action, 
or a state of being. There is no vice which mankind carry to such wild ex- 
tremes as that of avarice. It had been better for us to serve the Egyptians, than that 
we* should die in the wilderness.^ — Bible* This victory seemed to be like a res- 
urrection from the dead, to the Eastern States. John RuUedge and John Jay 
were nearly of an age. The people had not the wherewith to pay their debts. 
The supplying an army by contractors, Gen. Jackson had objected to, as highly ob* 
jectiooable. Here it is rare for tliree &ir dajv to follow each other. The pr^ 
tenders to polish and refine the English language, have chiefly multiplied abuaea 
and absurdities. God heapeth &vors on his servants, ever liberal and faitbfuL 
The work, iu its full extent, being now afflicted with an asthma, and finding the 
powers of life gradually declining, he had no longer courage to undertake. — 
Johnson, Dryden makes a very handsome observation on Ovid's writing a let- 
ter from Dido to Jfineas, in the following words. The perplexity Uiat attends 

» is a mode of trial for the reooyerj of >> eren one of, or^ can find all bnt one ; 

c nor is he competent, or, and he is iaeompetent 

d but its utility, I spppose, tras not taken into consideration « according to the expeetatioB 

< as he had promised to do, or, according to promise s and the punishment 

h for honesty is ' ^nd indeed he was so to those j and therefore he is thooijht 

k what place would be best i than to die in 
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a multiplicity of criticisms hy various hands, many of which are sare to be futile, 
many of them ill-founded, and some of them oontradictoiy to others, is inoon- 
ceivable." 

It is an acknowledged fact by some of our most experienced teachers, Ac." 
I never heard mentioned that feUow's being a poet before.* The long, undis* 
turbed possession implies the title to be good.? The hyena, they pretend, to 
liave been brought from Abyssinia. By analyzing is meant the resolving c( 
a sentence into its elementa The book is meant to be adapted to the capacity 
of children. (A. clumsy mode of expression; change the sentence.) The 
hosts stood stilL (Want of euphony.) We were exceedingly kindly treated. 
They died and fought for liberty. (Unnatural arrangement) Intemperance 
produces death, misery, and want The merciful are blessed, for they shall ob- 
tain mercy. The family treated me in the same way that they treat their own 
sons.q What is the reason that you are here yet ?' By agitating and dis- 
cussion, the truth is elicited. Some governments forfeit the property of out- 
laws. When there is no heir, the estate of course forfeits to the state.* I 
wish to cultivate a &rther acquaintance with yoa Thursday is set aside for 
thanksgiving day.* And this is it men mean by distributive justice, and is 
properly termed equity." It was an unsuccessful undertaking, wliich, although 
it has ^iled, is no objection to an enterprise so well concerted. And he entered 
into a certfun man's house named Justus, one that worshiped God. At the 
same time, there are some defects which must be acknowledged, in his Odyssey. 
— Blair. They were refused entrance hito, and forcibly driven from, the house. 
As the denominator is greater, the value must be less. 

Between grammar, logic, and rhetoric^ there exists a dose and happy con* 
section ; which reigns through all science, and extends to all the powers of elo 
quence.^ — Mohan, (Observe that which here can not properly represent the 
identk»kl connection mentioned before it) No other employment beside a book- 
seller suited his indinationa There is no talent so useful toward rising in the 
world, or which puts men more out of the reach of fortune, than that quality 
generally posessed by the dullest sort of people^ and is, in common language, 
ealled discretion.*' Many would gladly exchange riches and honors for tliat 
more quiet and humbler station which you are now dissatisfied with. As the 
guilt of an officer will be greater than that of a common servant, if he prove 
negligent ; so the reward of his fidelity will prove proportionably greater. At 
first, he was received with great fovorableness, but bis stupidness soon appeared. 
The greatest masters of critical learning differ among one another. An elo- 
quent speaker may give more, but not more oouFmcing arguments, than this 
plain man offered. I &vored him, because in looks he &vored my brother. » 

The wealthy merchant and the journeyman tradesman were seen marching 
aide by side, and often exchanged the pontents of their canteens with each other.' 
•^EisL ofU.S. In seeking to dig up one fact, it is incredible the number of facts 
I unearthed. — Irving. The asylum was founded upwards of two centuries since, 
on an old monastic estabhahment — Id. By this system, money became plenty 
— such as it was. — Id. A letter written by an mhabitant of that place, speaks 
of the sudden apparition of the enemy. — Irving^s Wcahvngton, The blunder 
was detected on an order being issued for a new supply of cartridges.' — Id. 
ijo they sat drinking, and smoking, and telling stories, and singing Dutch and 
Irish songs, without understanding a word each other said. — Irving, I know 

m of which many • a fact acknoirledged o heard that fellov mentioned 

as being a poet, or^ heard It mentioned that that feUoir ia p that the title is good 

q me as thej r Why are yoa * escheats t nt apart " is what 

men mean .... and what v Orainmar .... have .... and such a connection reigns, indeed 
through ^ which Is generally .... and which is " shared the contents 

wLen an order was issned. 
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that all woi^ds .^hich are sigiis of complex ideas fbmiab matter of mistake and 
cavil. — Lodce. No naUon can or have any rk^ht to look for respect abroad as 
being jast, that is not first honest at home. — Swift. Which when Beelzebub 
perceived, than whom none higher sat. (An uncouth knarl; rather say, *^than 
who," or, " than ht^' or, " none higher sat thim A«^") 

I beg the favor of your acceptance of a copy of a view of the manufactories of the 
West Riding of the county of York. When one gives one's self the liberty to 
range and run over in one's thoughts the different geniuses of men which one 
meets in the world, one can not but observe, that most of the indirection and 
artifice, which is used among men, does not proceed so much fix)m a degeneracy 
in nature, as an affectation of appearing men of consequence by such practioea.* 
^-Britiah Essayists, (Too many ones ; there are also other &ult8.) The awful 
distance which wo bear towards her in all our thoughts of her, and that cheecfiil 
&miliarity with which we approach her, are certain instances of her being the 
truest object of love of any of her sex. — Jb, Never delay till to-morrow, (for 
to-morrow is not yours; and, though you should live to enjoy it, you must not 
overload it with a burden not its own,) what reason and conscience tell you 
ought to be performed to-day. (Take out the parenthesis, and put it after the 
rest of the sentence, in a separate, distinct sentence.) The discontented man 
(as his spleen irritates and sours his temper, and leads him to discharge his venom 
on all with whom he stands connected) is never without a great share of mar 
lignity. 

Last Saturday a gang of highwaymen broke into an empty house, and strip- 
ped it of all its furniture. — Newspaper. It is always objectionable to use the 
same word too often. In familiar conversation we frequently make use of ellip- 
sis.** (To make use of a nonentity, or of the absence oi' a thing, is absurd.) A 
vest which from a naked Plot his grandsire ^ad won. When a person is 
spoken to, he is of the second person. >>'> The/iise of which accents [Grreek and 
Roman] we have now entirely lost.«<> — Blair. (We never had them to loseL) 
Our modem pronunciation must have appeared to them [the Greeks and Romans] 
a lifeless monotony.<><' — J<L (They never heard it.) To be convicted of bribery, 
was then a crime altogether unpardonable.** Orthography means* word-mak- 
ing, or spelling.^ f — Smithes Grammar. Abercrombie had still nearly four times 
the number of the enemy.i^i^— /rviny. The Latin tongue, in its purity, never 
was in this country.*''^ The notions of Lord Sunderland were always good ; 
bat he was a man of extravagant habits. 

The following erroneous sentences, which are taken from Whatley's Logio^ 
belong to the dttss called faUaeies, Most fiUlaoies arise because the same word 
has often several different meanings, or because it may be applied to objects 
of the same general class, with greater or less comprehensiveness. 

None but whites are civilized: the ancient Germans were whites: therefore 
they were civilized. (Observe here that the whites referred to in tiie second 
proposition are none of the whites referred to in the first proposition.) Nothing 
is heavier than platina: feathers are heavier than nothing: therefore feathers 
are heavier than platina. (My dog has more legs than no dog : no dog has 
twelve legs: therefore my dog has more than twelve legs.) All cold is ex- 
pelled by heat: this person's disorder is a cold: therefore it is to be expelled 
by heat He who is most hungry, eats most : he who eats lea^t, is most hungry : 
therefore he who eats least, eats most Whatever body is in motion, must move 
either in the place where it is, or in a place where it is not: neither of these 
is possible : therefore there is no such thing as motion. 

1 When a person, Ac »* ellipses are frequently allowed «* When a 

i)er8on is spoken to, the nonn or pronoau used for addressing him is «-!•.... 

oBt d<i would hare appeared «« Bribery was ff means, literally, 

oorreot writing n four times as many men hb was never spoken, in its parity, iii. 
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^ Misoellaneoiu Examples to be Correeted. 

Honor or reputation are dearer than life. — Bouvier. 

Mr. Burke was offered a very important and lucrative office. — Ooodrich, c^ r*^ '^ 

The protest laid quietly on the table. — Irving, 

To this, in a great measore, has been attributed the soooesses of the Mosleni& 
— /rf. 

You have chose the worse.—- ii. 

The greater part of the fcjroes were retired Into winter-quarters. — Id. 

Washington was given the command of a division partly composed of his owe 
men. — Id. 

She doubted whether this were not all delusion, and whether she was not 
still in the palace. — Id. 

The In^n chief and his son, being a small distance from the Une of march, 
was surrounded and taken. — Id. 

Where will we find such merry groups now-a-days ?— /A 

Sir Walter speaks to every one as if they were bis blood relations.— /(i 

The right wing was composed of Glover's, Mason's, and Patterson's regi* 
tuents. — Id. 

Burgoyne was stated as being arrived at Quebec to command the forces in an 
invasion from Canada. — Id. 

Were Aristotle or Plato to come among us, they would find no contrast mora 
eomplete than between the workshops of their Athens and those of New York. 
• — Bancroft. 

On rather a narrow strip of land. — E. Everett 

We had fortunately engaged rooms at the only decent inn at Melrose, and ^ ^ /^ 
after supper went out at nine o'clock to see the abbey. — Id. ^ 

To the antiquary and artist, these columns are a source of inexhaustible ob- 
servations and designs. — Byron. 

That fortune, &me^ power, life, hath named themselves a star. — Id. 

He knew not what it was to die. — Id 
Ajid goodly sons g^w by his side, 
But none so lovely and so brave 
As him who withered m the grave. — Id, 

Gk Henry Wotton used to say that critics were like brushers of noblemen's 
dothes.— ^oo^n. 

Let them the state adorn, and he defend. — Cowley. 

A steed comes at morning ; no rider is there, 

But its bridle is red with the sign of despau*. — GampbeU. 

His curse be on him. He who knoweth where 

The lightnings hide. — Mrs. Sigoumey. 

My robe, aad my integrity to Heaven, is all I now dare call my own.^ 



A silk dress or a flowered bonnet were then great raritiea — History of Penn- 
gybmnuL 

Thomas Penn, soon after his arrival, aided by seven special commissioners, 
entered upon the adjustment of the southern boundary, and running the line be- 
tween the proprieta^es and Lord Baltimore. — lb. (Recast the sentence.) 

Mr. Dana asked Mr. Gore's leave to say a few words, which he did ; after 
which he retired from the Convention. — ElUoCs Debates. 

What is serenty-five cents, or even a dollar, an acre ? — lb. 

The miller was bound to have returned the flour. — Kent 

The true rule was stated to be that the seller was liable to an action of deceit^ 
If he fraudulently misrepresent the thing sold. — Id. 
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To inquire whether or do the party be an idiot or lanatic. — Mo. StahOes. 
The constable shall ezecate such juiy summons fairly and impartiallj. and 
shall not summon any person whom he has reason to believe is biased or prej- 
udiced for or against either of the parties. — lb. 

It .is a full two hours to dinner. — Haarper^s Magcaine. 
The two electric fluids neutralized each others* effects. — lb. 
My suspicions were being more and more confirmed every minute. — lb. 
Now, then, what should you think water was composed of? — Ih. 
Of the other two there exists only the first book, and the plan of the 
aeoond. — lb. 

It is a little child of two years old. — lb. 
He knew not which to most admire. — lb. 
We have other two remarks to offer. — 76. 

Barnabas and his brother became, as companions in crime usually do, 8iib- 
picious of one another. — lb. 

In England, every one is (tee as soon as they touch the land. — lb. 

There was the house and out-buildings^ all of an unfluihionable kind. — lb. 

It was I who destroyed Ehrenberg's theory that the volvox globcUor was aa 
animal — Atlantic MorUMy. 

Which phrase, if it mean anything, means paper money. — lb. 

Some virtues are only seen in adversity^ — Eclectic Magazine. 

I shall be happy always to see my friends. — lb. 

He not only watched a good opportunity to liberate his prisoner, but swam 
with hhn across the river on his back. — Religious Memoirs. 

The queen bore all her duties stoutly, as she expected others to bear 
them. — BisL of Netherlands, 

Each occupied their several premises, and &rmed their own land. — JeffersoTL 

Kew York, with several posts in the neighborhood, were in possession of thti 
enemy. — Id. 

My residence is at present at his lordship's, where I might, was my heart dis- 
engaged, pass my time very agreeably, as there is a very amiable young lady 
lives at the jsame house. — Washington's Letters. 

We have much to say on the subject of this Life, and will often find ourselves 
to dissent fix>m the opinions of the biographer. — Macaulay. 

If we examine with minuteness the fiUling snow, we will observe that each 
flake consists of a number of exceedingly delicate particles of ice. — R Sargent. 

But we will &il of our conviction, if we have not made it evident^ kc — Oritique 
on Worcester. 

A squirrel can dimb a tree quicker than a boy. — Webster. 

Parents are of all other people the very worst judges of their children's merits ; 
for what they reckon such, is seldom any thing else bat a repetition of their own 
&ults. — Addison. 

The having a grammar of our mother-tongue first taught, would &cilitato oar 
youths learning their Latin and G-reek grammars.^-/(i 

We have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding thone images 
which we have received, iuto all the varieties of picture and vision. — Id. 

Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of maOy 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him. — Murray*8 Gram, 

By intercourse with wise and experienced persons, who know the world, we 
may improve and rub off the rust of a private education. — lb. 

Prepositions, you recollect^ connect words, as well as conjunctions ; how, then, 
can you tt U the one from the other ? — Smith. 

FlUBCEPT L Avoid low and provinml expressions. Pbeceft 8. Observe 
the natural order of things or events, and do not put this cart be/ore ths 
^ fwrse. — Goold Browu, 
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OEFEBAL OBSEBVATIOFS. 

In speaking or writing, we should avoid redundancy, deficiency, tautology, 
ambiguity, obscurity, affectaiion, pedantry, vulgarity, siUinesa, falseness, absurdity^ 
nonsense, sdf^onliradicUon^ and any phrasedlogj tJiat is not the best the lan- 
guage affords. 

In general, the fewer the words we use to express our meaning, the better. 
Manj of the most esteemed and durable paragraphs in our literature, are such 
as tell much in very few words. It is easy to multiply words ; but it is dis- 
agreeable to be obliged to read through a large volume, to get what might have 
been told us as well in a small pamphlet. 

To the abundant or excessive use of words, we commonly apply the terms 
verbosity, pleonasm, redundanq/, and tautology. Verbosity implies the use of 
drcuitouB expressions, or it is the telling of tilings in a round-about way : it is 
opposed to sententiousness or conciseness. " They who first settled in the country, 
made choice of the most desirable lands;" better, " The first settlers took the 
best landsw" Pieonasm is the use of some word or expression that is not es- 
sential, but still adds to the vigor of the sentence; as, "I saw it with my own 
eyes ;" " Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny, bonny bride ;" " One of the few, the im- 
mortal names, that were not bom to die." Beduaidancy is a needless repetition of 
words, or a needless fullness of expression ; as, ^^ We both of us went on the same 
day, and, besides, moreover, we both of us returned back on the same day;" cor- 
rected, " Both of us went and returned the same day." Tautology is the telling 
of the same thing, or nearly the same thing, again and again, in other waysi. 
" The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, and heavily in clouds brings on the 
day." — Addison, as quoted and criticised by Johnson. " Let observation, with ex- 
tensive view, survey mankind from China to P&nL"^Johnson himself. As much 
as to say, " Let observation, with extensive observation, observe mankind from 
China to Peru. Law and lawyers abound hi tautology and redundancy, and 
sometimes in needless technical terms. 

It is generally much easier to find other ways of telling the same thing, than 
to add more new thoughts to what is ahready said ; hence it very often happens 
that persons, in order to flU up the time or paper, add new words and expression-' 
without adding new ideas: they string together synonymous terms and ox 
pressions, just as if they meant to repeat what they have learned in some dic- 
tbnary. It is said that Daniel Webster resolved — " Never to i^e a word that 
does not add some new idea, or modify some idea already expressed." Those 
words may in general be omitted, which are readily uiferred, by the hearer or 
reader, from the words that are given ; and those thoughts may be left unex- 
pressed, which are readily inferred fix>m the thoughts that are expressed. The 
chief &ults to be guarded against in seeking for brevity of expression, are ob- 
scuriiy and deficiency; which fi^uently arise from the use of very general and 
comprehensive terms, and from the omission of words. The allowable or elegunt 
omission of words is termed dUpsis. Dialogue, and discourse uttered under the 
influence of great excitement, are most frequently elliptical. 

Coleridge, to give his notion of a perfect style, once said that he had lately 
read, of Bouthey's prose, several pages so well written that nothing m them 
presented itself to his mind except the author's meaning, — that no word, no 
mode of expression, and no jar in the train of thought, diverted or drew his at- 
tention. A perfect style, then, is so transparent a medium for the thought as to 
become itself invisible, — a train of words presenting the meaning so well and im- 
pressively that it passes by itself unobserved. It has been truly said, "Nature's 
chief masterpiece is writing-well." A person's skill in style depends chiefly on 
his knowledge, judgment, and taste, and his practice in composition. His dis- 
course should be, tHroughout, one entire, consistent^ congnious, and perfect pic- 
ture of all that is |)ertment to tlie subject, his aim, and the reader's capacity; 
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presentiiig neither too mach nor too littla Nothing important should be left 
oat, and nothing useleas shoold be allowed to come in. In shorty the piece 
shculd be such that no word, phrase, claose, senteaoe, or paragraph, can be 
omitted, inserted, transposed, or changed, without injuring the exceUence of the 
whole. The natural order of things shouli be observed, or such an order as will 
i} ^ k I make the greatest impression. If thoughtful of what we are saying, we woaM 
^ "" ^^^^'^ hardly say, "He dressed and washed himself;" " He tumbled, head over heel^ 
mto the river;" ** He will kill, steal, cheats and he, for gold." Things that hare 
no connection, should not be jumbled together ; as, '* I am well, and hope you 
have got my last letter." We should not be so flighty as to say something on 
one topic, then pass to another topic, then come again to the first topic : nor should 
we, in a subsequent part of the discourse, toll, as if we had not told, what we 
have ab^eady told ; nor make any statement inconsistont with some other state- 
ment at some distance before it 

The transition from one topic to another should be natural and easy, lifot 
so many different subjects should be introduced into one sentence as will make 
it confused. The most important parts should be placed where they wiU make 
the strongest impression. Modifying parts should be so placed or distributed as 
to encumber the discourse as little as possible, and to show clearly and readily 
what they are intended to modify. The longer and more important parts of a 
sentence should generally follow the shorter and less important parts. To con- 
dude a sentence with an msigniflcant word or phrase, is always inelegant. 

When a serial structure has been adopted, it is generally disagreeable to dis- 
continue or to change it, before the entire enumeration is made. Parts con- 
trasted or emphatically distinguished, should generally be expressed with full- 
ness. "It is not by indolence, but by diligence, that you will succeed." 
" Spring borrowed a new charm from its undulating grounds, its luxuriant wood- 
lands, its sportive streams, its vocal birds, and its blushing flowers." Parts con- 
nected by correlative words, and parts implying contrast or comparison, must 
generally be expressed so nearly alike as possible. Observe the elegance of ar- 
rangement and expresssion in the following sentence : " Homer hurries us witii 
a commanding impetuosity; Yirgil leads us with an attractive majesty: Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion; Yirgil bestows with a careM magnificenceL** 
—Pope. 

Short sentences and long ones should be properly intermixed. Many short 
sentences, in succession, are apt to have a disagreeable hitohing or jerking efiect; 
and long-winded sentences also displease, by becoming tiresome or tedious. Most 
of the best modern writers rather prefer short sentences and simple structure, to 
long and complicated sentences. Long and involved sentences ^ould generally 
be avoided, by expressing the same meaning in two or more shorter sentences. 
A long parenthesis within a sentence is generally better expressed by taking It 
out) and putting it after or before the other part, as a distinct sentence. It is 
sometimes better to recast a disagreeable sentence altogether ; or to dismiss it, 
and to express the meaning in some other way. Mr. Bancroft says, in his His- 
tory, " Private interest, directed to the culture of a valuable staple, was more 
productive than the patronage of England; and tobacco enriched Yirginia.*' 
Here the tobacco clause is hitched on very abruptiy and awkwardly ; just as if the 
author did not know what to do with it Perhaps Macaiday would have said : 
" Pri^ftite interest, directed to the culture of a valuable staple, was more pro- 
ductive than the patronage of Bngland. The Yirginiaus turned their attention 
to tobacco ; and tobacco enriched them." 

In selecting words, or modes of expression, the question is not whether they 
are perfectiy adapted to express the meaning, but whether they are the best the 
language affords for the meaning ; if they are, then they are proper. The pref- 
erence should, in general, be given to those words and expressions which are 
most popular, or understood by the greatest number of people: and whose 
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Ibudamental meaning, when ihej are analyzed, or traoefl to their etTinoIogj, ac- 
cords best with the sense in which we mean to use them. 

Our little words of one or two syllables, and our pithy idioms, are generally 
the best A great master of language says : " Saxon words can not be used too 
frequenUy. They abridge and oondense, and smack of life and experience, and 
form the nerve and sinew of the best writings of the day; while the Latin is the 
faJL The Sei.xon puts small and convenient handles to things, handles that are 
easy to grasp ; while your ponderous Johnsonian phraseology extends and ex- 
aggerates, and never peels the chafif from the wheat" Dr. Johnson said, " The 
Behearsal has not life enough to keep it sweet ;" but immediately recollecting 
himseU^ he added, " It possesses not sufficient vitality to preserve it from putre- 
^tion." He defines network so that no lady can taXL to have a clearer idea of 
it than she ever had before : " Any thing reticulated or decussated, with inter- 
stices at equal distances between the intersections." 

We should never use foreign words, expressions, or idioms, when we have 
native ones that will express the meaning as well Such a use of languages is 
nonsensical, affected, and pedantic. " Is Lizzie on the carpet adhuc f Are tilings 
still in statu quo t I shall put out in a few days, and go quo ammusferi ; — you 
know where." — I^om a Letter. *' Tres humble serviteur. Et comment sa porte. 
Mademoiselle f Why you look divinely. But, mon enfant, tbey have dressed 
you out most diabolically. Why, what a coiffure must you have 1 and, oh mon 
Bieu 1 a total absence of rouge. But perhaps you ore out" — Foote : Englishmtm 
reiwmedfrom Paris. 

The following paragraph is composed in the French idiom : *' I no sooner 
found myself here than I visited my new apartments, which are composed of 
five pieces; the small room, which gives upon the garden, is practised through 
the great one, and there is no other issue. As I was exceeded with fatigfue, I 
no sooner made my toilette than I let myself Ml upon a bed of repose, where 
sleep came to surprise me." 

It is not always easy to determine what is genuine English idiom. Our lan- 
guage, being formed from several others^ ^05 idioms from them ail To what 
extent foreign idioms may be allowed in our poetry, it is not easy to determine. 
I incline to think, that in the whole of our poetry — ^English, Welsh, Scotch, 
Irish, and American — may be found all the naturally intelligible idioms from all 
the foreign languages that our writers ever studied. 

' It is possible to make discourse out of words merely ; that is, without having 
vivid ideas of things themselves. Words are often strung together gram- 
matically, and with Just enough sense or propriety to avoid absurdity. Such 
emptiness of expression may be termed nonsense. It comes from dull minds, or 
from indolent or vacant states of the mind. Thus it happened that a certain 
Spanish poet could not tell what his own sonnet meant, and thus have been 
produced hundreds of unmeaning paragraphs in our literature. Hence we can 
not be too careful, or use too great efforts, in getting at clear and distinct ideaa 
Indeed, tfivid^ statuesque ideas are the greatest charm, or that which, above all 
things else, enchains the hearer or reader. !PnUh — truih worth learning and 
remembering, is the iirst quality ; and the next is beauiy, 

A common species of nonsense and pedantry is the grandiloquent use of 
learned language, when the speaker or writer has nothing to say, or does not 
himself comprehend, or only in a shadowy way, what he pretends to explain or 
prove to others. 

Ex. — ^' The thinkable, even when compelled by analysis to make the nearest 
approach that is possible tO a negation of intelligibility, thus implies phenom- 
.ena Objectified by thought, and conceived to exist in space and time." ("If 
thou hast any tidings," says Falstaff to Pistol, "prithee, deliver them like a man 
.of this world.") 

Language of this kuid is mostly found in spiritual or transcendental writers 
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and speakers; especially dirines and metaphjsidans. In fact, we are a!l liable 
to use language thus, whenever we attempt to draw forth into light what is 
beyond the reach of the limited Acuities of the soul. 

Another species of pedantry or affectation is the excessive or needless use of 
technical language. " Lay in your oars, my lads ; step the short mast"— cloee- 
reef the storm-lug, and beach the galley under canvaa" — JFVom a Novel None 
but a seaman knows what is meant here. Most people are too indolent to search 
out the meanings of the words they do not understand, nor is it always con- 
venient to do so. In writing a scientific treatise, or in addressing scientific per- 
sons, technical language may sometimes be necessary or most appropriate. 

Another species of pedantry, or rather, of affectation, is the ridiculous apings 
in fine or pompous language, of those people who are deemed worthy of 
imitation. 

Ex. — "Administer your proposition ; you will have my concurrence, sir, in 
any thing tiiat does not derogate from the regulations of conduct ; for it would 
be most preposterous in one of my character to deviate from the strictest atten- 
tion. Nor would there, Sir Gregory, did circumstances concur as you insinuate^ 
be so absolute a certitude, that I, who have rejected so many matches, should 
instantaneously succumb. And had not Penek>pe Trifle framed irrefraorable res- 
olutions, she need not so long have retamed her &mily name." — Foote^ ridi- 
culing an oid iTMid. 

Much akin to the foregoing &ult is siXUneaa, which also should be carefiiUy 
avoided. 

A popular book on physic^ thus describes the process of eating :^- 

" Prehension, or the taking of food into the mouth, is performed mainly by 
the hand, assisted by the lips and cheeks, as well as the anterior teeth and the 
tongue. The contact of the solid food with the interior of the mouth, excites 
the act of mastication, performed by alternating contractions of the mu-sclos 
which pull the lower jaw upward, downward, backward, forward, and iat^t^ly, 
by acting on the bone in which they are implanted.^ 

To defer the main subject in order to define the meaning of words, borders 
firequentiy upon silliness; and so does most of the unbecomingly flond or figura- 
tive language. These two &ults may be termed the eophom^ric atyte^ as beii^ 
naturally and generally found in the haJf-green and half-ripe age of college sopho- 
moresw Similar to silliness of expression is another fault, which I have <^a 
noticed, and which sometimes affects whole communities as well as individuals. 
It is the hackneyed use of some particular word, phrase, or sentence. 

Some people are always guessing ; some, reckoning; some, calculating; and 
some, ^spoiling: some find everything sweet; some, jfirst-rate; some, mighty 
good; some, mighty had; and others have all things in the superlative degree: 
some always respond with a «• That's so," **Did you ever I" "Yes?" "Well, to 
be sure I" or, "That's a feet." A certain politician was never known to make a 
speech without having '*our great and glorious Union" in it. Some speeches 
are flooded with "my fellow-citizens." In England, whatever pleases, is ** niee;"^ 
in the United Statew, "^««." Poets ofl»n exhibit this fault in their use of 
rhjrmes. In feet, the feult seems to be a natural infirmity of the human mind, 
whenever it becomes morbid or indolent, or when it comes to a stand in the 
growth of its knowledge. We are ofi»n annoyed by remembered scraps buzzing 
in the head like gadflies, especially if they find there something of a Pegasus. 

Low, vulgar, or provincial expressions should be avoided. Such are, " To 
get into a scrape," "To play the 'possum," "To acknowledge the oom," 
"To cut shines," "To bark up the wrong tree," "To get the hang o^" "To 
have a feir shake at," and many others, which we decline to quote for fear 
the learner should catch them. Some of these low yet current expressions are 
80 well founded and so energetic that they should rather be regarded as gold 
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in bullion, that has not yet reoeired the stamp; and there are many of them 
which oar people, especisJly the politiciana, could hardly spare. 

A departure from grammatical accuracy, or from elegaace, is sometimes al- 
lowed, in order to represent more faithfully the language or character of another. 
"OhUd. Once, when I sat upon her lap, I felt a beating at her side ; and she 
told me 'twas her heart that beat, and bade me feel for mine, and they both beat 
alike, only iMne beat the quickest. And I feel my heart beating yet — ^but hers 
I can not feel I" Had the author here said " more quicJdy" he would hare 
shown at once, not the pathetic prattle of the child orer ii.s dead mother, but 
his own counterfeiting, and thus spoiled the dramatic effect Hence, too, 
Gowper makes Mrs. Gilpin say: "So you must ride on horseback after we." 
To this head may also be referred the imitations of brogues and dicUects, 

All uncouth, harsh, antiquated, obsolete, unauthorized, or new-&ngled terms 
should generally 'be avoided, unless they are meant to be imitative, or are pecu- 
liarly appropriate and expressive. 

Ignorant people often pervert words, or confound words that resemble in 
Bound, or imagine that words belong to the lang^ge that are not in it, or not 
anthorized ; as, critter for creature ; disffrctcioue for ungracious ; prehaps for per- 
haps; contagious for contiguous, "He was mudi effected by the operation.** 
"They got out a capeas horpua" A certain man " meant to run a revenm. up 
to his house, build a pigarro in front, a portorico behind, a conservatory on top, 
and treat his friends in the most hospital manner.** 

The same word or the same mode of expression should not be so often 
used as to indicate poverty of language ; nor in so many different senses as 
to render the meaning doubtful, or disappoint disagreeably the expectation of 
the reader. 

When there are several synonymous words or expressions, great care should 
be taken to select the most appropriate one. "An idle boy is unwilling to be 
employed :** say rather, "A kay boy,** Ac. Idle means not doing, or not effecting 
msKk ; kay means unwilling to do, " The proud pile is of great magnitude, and 
soars grandly up with its numerous towers and splendid terraces.*' — Traods in 
JBmvpe, I believe soars is applied only to what leaves its support ; therefore it 
can not be applied to an edidce : say, " rises." If our language had no word 
nearer to the meaning than soars, then soars would be proper. In order to dis- 
criminate words, it may be useful to the student to keep in mind the three fol- 
lowing observations:— 

1. Learn the principles of language, or of synonymy, and endeavor to apply 
them judiciously. For example : Some words are more comprehensive or less 
specific than others. Bvery river is a stream, but not every stream is a river.. 
Some words are active, and others are passive. Ibrce affects, strength sustuns; 
fickle men waver, prices fiuctuate; reasonable men exercise reason, rational men 
have reason. Some words are positive, and others are negative. A fatUi is 
something positively bad ; a defect is a mere want of something needed. Some 
w(»ds differ in degree; as, damp, moist, wet; delicacy, dainty. Some words 
relate more directly to nature ; others, to art. OejUleness may be the gift of 
nature, but tameness is the result of art. Some words are rather spiritual or 
heavenly; others, worldly or material: soul, miTid; spirit, vigor; delightful, deti- 
dous. Some words rather have reference to something inward ; and others, to 
something outward; as, dignity, decorum. Some words are the names of things 
themselves; others are but the names of the sig^ of things; as, idea, word, 

2. Consider what distinctions the differences in things require ; look through 
your knowledge, look into the world around you— into other men's knowledge 
and practice, and into the relations of things, and discriminate accordingly. For 
example: Gienws is rather inward, creative, and angelic; talent, outward, prac- 
tical, and worldly. Oeniw disdains and defies imitation ; talent is often the re- 
solt of Imitation in respect to every thing ,that may contribute to the desired 
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ezoellenoe. Omiua has quick and strong S3rmpathie8, and is sometimes given to 
reveiy and vision ; takn^ is cool and wise, seldom losing sight of " common 
sense.*' Genius is born for a particular pursuit, in which it surpasses; taierU is 
versatile, and may make a respectable figure at ahnost any thing. To geniia 
are due about all the achievements that distinguish enlightened fbom savage hfe ; 
lalsrU has merely preserved, polished, and enjoyed the productions of gemus^ but 
created nothing. Men of kient are but time^ervers : they usually carry on the 
world, and get the best of it while they are in it; but their glory genera^y ends 
at the grave. Men of genius sometimes starve for waat of bread ; though they 
are generally appreciated and honored by posterity. 

Discriminate words as you find them "used in sentences written by good 
authors. IP I say, " When the disciples saw the Savior arisen on the morning 
of the resurrection, they gazed upon him with astonishment and rapture;" "I 
have often seen impudent fellows station themselves at the doors of churches, 
and stare at the women;" you can easily see the difference between gasss and 
store. 

Every word has a peculiar set of associations belonging to it ; and in the 
proper discrimination of words with referenoe to their secondary ideas, lie chiefly 
the precision and elegance of language. 

We should rather choose the words and expressions already in common uete, 
and employ them in their ordinary signification, than coin new words or ex- 
pressions, or use old ones in a peculiar sense ; for, if we were at liberty in these 
respects, soon every man's writings would need a glossary. Ex. — " We may 
recognize this construction by the name of the accusative and infinitive con- 
tracted objective accessory."— ift*K*gran. 

Another &ult is ambiguity, which arises chiefly from the several different 
meanings which some words have, from the position of words, and ftt>m Vub 
omission of words. ** He is maei." " The governor had several fast friends in 
the Territory." — Burnet's Northwest Tarriiory. What sort of friends does he 
mean? **Jirm friends," I suppose. "The rising tomb a lofty column bore." 
Which bore the other ? ** While the sun was gently sinking below the horizon 
in the west, with much beauty, the bright moon rose serenely above H in 
the east." 

Rhymes, poetical words, and poetic structure should be avoided in prose:— 
Ex. — " He pulled out his purse to reimburse the unfortunate man." " The 
mom was cloudy and darksome^ but the eve was serenely beautifuL" 

" The gillant warrior st&rts from s6ft rep68e, from golden visions &nd votfip- 
tuous ^ase; where, in the dulcet piping time of peaoe^ he sought sweet solace 
After all his toils, ^o more in l)eauty's siren lap reclined, he weaves fiUr gar* 
lands for his lady's brows ; no more entwines with flowers his shming swcxtl, 
nor through the livelong lazy summer's day chants forth his love-lsidc sool in 
madrigala To manhood roused, he spurns the amorous flute; dofis from his 
brawny back the robes of peace, and clothes his pampered Umbs in panoply of 
steel O'er his dark brow where late the myrUe waved, where wanton roses 
breathed enervate love, he rears the beanding casque and nodding plume; 
grasps the bright shield and shakes the ponderous lanee ; or mounts^ with eager 
pride, his fiery steed, and bums for deeds of glorious chivalry, "-/rvtn^; Kmcber^ 
hooker. Possibly, the foregoing was meant in ridicule of the turgid or bombastic 
style. The golden-mouthed author, however, not unfrequenUy transgresses, by 
passing into poetic grounds. t 

In accordance with Dr. filair's system of rhetoric, we may briefly sum up the 
most important qualities of style, in the six following terms : purity, prcjii^i 
and precision^ chiefly in regard to words and phram»; and perspiouUyf unity, 
and sirengthj in reg^ to sentences. He who writes with puritiyj avoids all 
phraseology that is foreign, uncouth, or ill-derived ; he who writes with proprietyf 
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selocta tbo most appropriate, the vvry best expressioofli and generally dkiplajs 
•ound judgment and go6d taste , he who writes with prectsumj is carelbl to 
state exactlj^ffrhat he means — all that be means or that is neoessaiy, and nothing 
more ; he who writes with perspicuity^ aims to present his meaning so clearly 
and obnoQsly that no one can &il to understand him at onoe ; he who observes 
unUyy follows carefollj the most agreeable order of nature, and does not jumble 
together incongruous thmgs, nor throw out his thoughts in a oonfused or chaotic 
mass ; and he who writes with strenffthf so disposes or marshals all tiie parts of 
each sentence, and all the parts of the discourse, as to make the strongest im- 
pression. A person's style, according as it is iofluenced by taste and imagina- 
tion, may be dry^ plain, needy elegarU, omcmiental florid, or turgid. The most 
common faulty style is that whidi may be described as being stiff; cramped, 
labored, heavy, and tiresome; its opposite is the easy, flowing, graceful, 
sprightly, and interesting sl^le. One of the greatest beauties of style, one too 
little regarded, is simplidty or naturalness ; that easy, unaffected, earnest, and 
highly impressive language which indicates a total ignorance, or rather, inno- 
cence, ci all the trickery of art. It seems to consist of the pure promptings of 
nature ; though, in most instances, it is not so much a natural g^ aa it is ^ 
perfection of oirL 

Br. Campbell gives the Mowing excellent laws of language, which should 
be ever kept in mind, and which will best exemplify themselves in the course 
of the student's life and experience :•— 

1. When the usage is divided as to any particular words or phrases, and 
when one of the expressions is susceptible of different meanings, while the 
other admits of only one signification, the expression which is strictly univ- 
ocal should be pre&rred. 

2. In doubtful cases, analogy should be regarded. 

3. When expressions are in other respects equal, that should be pre- 
ferred which is most agreeable to the ear. 

4. When none of the preceding rules takes place, regard should be had 
to simplicity. 

a. All words and phrases, particularly harsh and not absolutely neces- 
sary, should be dismissed. 

h. When the etymology plainly points to a different signification fix)m 
what the word bears, propriety and simplicity require its dismission. 

c. When words become obsolete, or are never used but in particular 
phrases, they should be repudiated, as they- give the style an air of vulgar- 
ity and cant, when this general disuse renders them obscure. . 

d. All words and phrases which, analyzed grammatically, include a sole- 
cism, should be dismissed. 

& All expressions which, according to the established rules of language, 
either have no meaning, or involve a contradiction, or, according to the 
fair construction of the words, convey a meaning different firom the inten- 
tion of the speaker, should be dismissed. 



Note. — ^The remainder of the book, except the article on Analy- 
sis, might be termed Part Third. In the foregoing pages, we have 
shown what the most ordinary language must have ; in most of the 
following pages, we shall endeavor to show how language acquires 
force and beauty. 
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la. RHETORICAL DEVICES. 

EQUIVALENT EXPRESSIONS. 

An expression is equivalent to another, when it conveys thp same 
meaning in different words. 

Language often affords us the choice of either a single word, a 

phrase, or an entire clause. 

Ex. — " Pleasant BoeDos'^^SceDes <2f^Z«Mt*r«— Scenes ihai pi«u4. Now— at the 
preaent time. Sharp-edged— having a sharp edge. " The hook, emUaininff tks 
story, is in my library"— The book tohieh contains the st&rff. is in my library. " We 
expected him to make a speech^^^V^e expected that he vxnad make a speeen, *' The 
riyer was so deep as to be impassaUe—tkat it tDos impaesoHe'-that it could not he 
paeeed over,^^ 

Transitive verbs may be used in either voice. 

Ex.— "Cain killed Abel'*— Abel was kilUd by Cain. 

We may sometimes express an assertion modestly by substituting 
a denial of the opposite. * 

Ex^— " I remember your promise"— I have not forffotten your promise. ** He ia 
wisej" "HeU not ignorant;" "He is no fool." "She is handsome;" "She is 
not homely." 

It or there is often used to introduce a sentence more elegantly. 

Ex. — **It iB not probable that those who are vioions in yonth, will beoome vir- 
tnous in old age." ^^ There never was a time when labor was more in demand or 
better reward^.'* 

Frequently, we may use an entirely different word, or mode of 

expression, with equal or even greater propriety. 

Ex. — "The gentleman does not possess the necessary qnalifloations"— He ia 
nnflt for the bawness. " She died j" " God released her from her pain." " The 
one was a horse, named Pound-cake ; the other, a male that waqged his Umg eon to 
the caU cf ^Johw,^^ " My opponent does perhaps not see that he has contradicted 
himself;" " The honorable Senator does not seem to know that he is caoght tight 
and ikst in the fixed fact of a killing contradiction." 

The shortest and most &miliar expressions are generally the best. 
The longer or more unusual ones are more ceremonious, and, to be 
appropnate, should imply greater importance of matter, or greater 
accuracy, clearness, or elegance. 

The use of one part of speech, or form, for another, is called 
e/naVlage, 

Ex.—" The swallow sings swMt from her nest in the wall."— Z>MnoiM(. So, tot 
used for /. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

" Forth rushed with whirlwind sound 
The chariot of paternal Deity."— Jfttton. 
" Up rose the sun, and up rose Bmilio." — Chawer, 
" Silver and gold have I none." — B&ylt. 
" "We set him loose, and away he ran." — SwifCs GvXUvev^a Tran^, 

How spirited does the arranj?ement of the words make the foregoing aentenooB. 
I 
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ArraDgement may be considered with reference to words, phrases, 
and clauses. 

The place most important in a sentence, is usaally its beginning ; 
the next most important is the ending. 

Hence the subject, which is the germ or source of the whole 

sentence, naturally takes the fii*st place ; and, in some languages, the 

verb is generally reserved for the end. 

£z. — "^ maintained a large army at his own expense.^' ^^jRome was an ocean 
of flame."— Ch>^. ** Him the Almighty hurledy^MUton, 

An adjective, an adverb, a verb, or a substantive, may sometimes 
usurp the place of the subject, or be brought out at the close of the 
sentence; especially when it sets forth what is most striking, or 
what is uppermost in the speaker's mind. 

Ex.— "XotMiw* and louder the deep thnnder rolled, as through the myriad halls 
of some vast temple in the sky; ^eroer and irighter became the lightning: mare 
and more heavU^ the rain pourea downJ'^ — Dickens. What a sentence 1 *' Then 
never saw I charity before.^ ** Then rushed the steed to battle driven." " The 
ffoods he sent away, and the money he pat into his pocket." " Strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way, that lead to life eternal,^* ^^Long was the wav and dreary ^^ 
— JHUon. "By placing long at the beginning, and dreary at the end, how admirably 
has Milton expressed what mnst have been most striking and disheartening to 
Satan, who was abont to undertake his journey over Chaos. 

Frequently, an adjunct, a participial phrase, or an infinitive phrase, 

may be transposed. 

Ex. — <*/a proportion to the increase of luxury, the Boman State evidently de- 
"• -"• ^ '^ ■ • - . .' . - .^ .^ decline' 



cBned"— The Koman State, in proportion to the increase qfluoniry, evidently declined 
—The Boman State evidently declined in proportion to the increase qfhaury. 

Frequently, the clauses may change places, or one be placed 

within another. 

Ex. — *'*'If you dedre it, I will accompany you ;" "I will accompany you, \f you 
desire it /" " I will, \f you desire it, accompany you," 

Some regard should he paid to the importance and the natural 

order of things. 

Ex« — *' The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, uie great globe itself. 
Tea. all that it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
Ana, like the baseless fifibric of a vision, 
Iicave not a rack he'imid,'''' —Shakespeare, 

But the mind sometimes disregards the natural order of time or 
place, and puts forth first what is first or most thought of. 

Ex.—** Where I was bred and lom,^^— Shakespeare, 

A sentence so constructed that the meaning is suspended till the 

close, is called a period. 

Ex. — " When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another 
*" ^ * a decent respect to the opinion of mankind requires, that they should 
dedare the causes which impel them to separation." — Jefferson, 

The transposition of words, grammarians call hyper'haton. 

EXd— "From crag to crag, the rattling peaks among, leaps the live thunder."— 
Byron, j2 
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ELLIPSIS, OR OMISSION OF WORDS. 

For the sake of brevity and force, words not necessary to conrey 
the meaning are sometimes omitted. 

Ex. — **A horse I a horse I my kingdom for a horse 1" is mnoh more IbrdbU 
than, Fetch me a horse I fetch me a horse ! I would now give mr kingdom for a 
horse. "A hoy and [a] ffirl." " The old hridge and the new [hnd^e] ." *• Sweet 
[is] the pleasure, rich [is] the treasare."^2>ry3«». 

In the following stanza, the omission of fohic^ is quite elegant : — 

" I hear a voice — ^thoa canst not hear, 

Which says I must not stay; 

I see a hand— thou canst not see. 

Which heckons me away." 

Omitted words are such as have already been mentioned, or else 

such as may be readily inferred from the words used. 

Suppose you should see merely a horse's head projecting from behind a stable, 
would von not, from your knowledge, know what animal is there even withont 
seeing him? The same principle ^lows ellipsis, or the onussion of words. 

In analyzing and parsing, only such words should be supplied 

as are necessary to complete the construction. 

PLEONASM, OR REPETITION OF WORDS. 

Sometimes more words may be used than are absolutely necesaafy. 
Ex. — *^ I saw it toUh my own eyesJ'^ " The vessel sailed for Cuba, and notjvr 
New York*^^ " Our boat sunk down to the very bottom." 
" One of the few, the immortal names. 
That were not born to die."— J2Zf2&jcfc. 

The same word or the same construction may sometimes be 

repeated. 

*< Strike— tiU the last arm foe expires I 
Strike— for your altars and your flies 1 
Strike— for the green graves of your sires I 

Gk)d, and your native land 1" — BUxHUck, 
" No employment for industry— no demand for labor— no sale of the prodaoe of 
the farm — no sound of the hammer, but thaA of the auctioneer knocking down 
property !" — Benton. How well here does no indicate the utter prostration of busi- 
ness and prosperity. 

^^ The endless sanda yield nothing but small stunted shrubs — even these fidl 
after the first two or three days : and from that time you pass over broad plains — 
you pass over newly reared hills— you pass through valleys that the storm of the 
last week has dug — ^and the hills and the valleys are sand, sand, still sand, and 
only sand, and sand^ and sand again." — Eothen: Crossing the Desert, How well 
here does repetition mdioate the tediousness and weariness felt by the traveler. 
" Howbeit, the door I opened, or so I dreamed ; 
Which slowly, slowly gaped." — Hood's Ha/wxted Eimse, 
Here slowly ^ repeated, very ingeniously intimates the fear and hesitation of the 
opener. 

** Mourn, hapless Caledoniaj mourn." " Fal'n, fiil'n, fePn, fal'n, fid'n ftwn his 

high estate, and weltering in his blood." " Our lives, our fortunes, and our "* 

honors." " There is but one, one Mary in the world for me." 
" She winks, and giggles, and simpers. 
And simpers, and giggles, ana winks ; 
And though she talks but iMtle. 
'Tis a great deal more than she thinks."— /Stert. 
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*' Explain upon a thing till all men donbt it; 

And write about it, and about it."— ib/M*# Duneiad, 
'* By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed ; 

By foreign hands thy decent mnbs composed ; 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned ; 

By strainers honored, and by strangers mourned." — Pope. 
**Must I then leave you f Must I needs forego 

80 good, so noble, and so true a master f 

The king shall have my service, but my pravers 

For ever and for ever shall be yours."--UsAfflljMp«ar«. 

Authors sometimes consider it a beauty to begin two or more 
words of the same line, or in the same construction, with the same 
letter* This is called alliteration. 

** In friendship false, implacable in hate, 
Besolved to rw»» or to rule the state." — Dryden. 

^^IUtd9 foiteveT /rsth, and grovet forever ^tma." 

'* Bound rugged rocke^ rude ragged rasoale rtm." 

" Alike for feast andJigU prepared, 
JBatOe and banquet both they shared."— W, SooiU 



EXERCISES. 

Okange ike toiee: — 

John fed the horse. Ck>mwallis was defeated by Washington. He made 
il His friends will recommend him. I offered him a situation. 

Change the partieipial and the infinitive phrasea into dausee : — 

The teacher being in sight, all the boys ran to their books. He came to 
examine the matter himsel£ His views are so extravagant as to be ridiculoos. 
Having paid his derk, he dismissed him. 

2^0 rr: — 

To devise any apology for suoh conduct, is utterly impossible. 

Uee THKBB :— 

Not one man was in the country, unwilling to defend ft Thorns are to rosea 

(^nge into eotnpound adjectives : — 

My boots with red tops. Violets of sweet scent IKnged the bank. The 
live-oaks of the South, that are curtained wich moss. 

Ohcmge the worde^ or the mode 0/ expression : — 

Every one who hunts alter pleasure, or &me, or fortune, is still restless and 
uneasy tiU he has hunted down his game. — Swi/L I bore the diminution of 
m J riches without any outrages of sorrow, or pusillanimity of dejeotion.-^A9»- 
mnL Suspenders were abandoned with the flrst intimation of the present 
rammer solstice. — Willis. 

Change the arrangement^ and oeeaswmaUy the mode of expression :^- 

A person gains more by obliging his inferior, than by disobliging him. The 
murmurs of the people were loud, as their sufferings increased. Tarious, sin- 
cere, and constant are the efforts <^ men, to produce that happiness which the 
mind requires. The necessary ingredients of friendship are cooMence and 
benevolence. If beasts could talk, they might often tell us a cruel story. For 
many a returning autumn, a lone Indian was seen standing at the consecrated 
spot we have mentioned ; but, just thirty years after the death of Soonseetah, he 
was noticed for the last time. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 

Where heaves lAie turf with many a mouldering heap^ 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. — Gh'ay, 
i \ 
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For see, ah ! see, while yet her ways, 

With doubtfol steps, I tread, 
A hostile world its terrors raise, 
Its snares delosire spread. — MBtriek, 
Supply aU the omUted wordt >- 

The large and the little man were great fKends. Stay longer. Arm, sol- 
diers 1 Vain— vain— give o'er. How now, Tubal, what news from OenoaT 
A diamond gone, oost me three thousand ducats In Frankfort 1 The combat 
deepens. — On, ye brave. But gone was every Indian we had seen. The 
more, the better. Heaven hides from brutes what men, from men what spirits, 
know. He oflfered a reward to whoever could solve the problem. He has 
behaved as well as you. He has behaved better than you. ^Hie honor, and 
not the profits, is what he values most Quick at meals, quick at work. Betier 
long something, than soon nothing. Soon ripe, soon rotten. 

When pain and sorrow wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou. — Scott, 

14. RHETORICAL FIGURES. 

The expressiveness of language may be increased or extended, by 
the jadicious use of the rhetorical figures. They promote elear^ 
nesSy beauty, brevityj and force. 

Some Southern orator has thus extolled the moral lufluenoe of woman : — 
" Woman wields the Archimedean lever whose fUlcrum is ohildhood, whose 
weight is the world, whose length Is all time, and whose sweep — ia eternity 1*^ 
** Burns thus laments the vanished happy days of youth : — 
" Still oV these scenes my memory wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 
Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.** 
Dryden speaks thus of the inventress of the ohurch-organ : — 
'* He raised a mortal to the skies, 
She drew an angel down." 
That is, the organ, at divine service, is as an angel that has just hastened dowA 
from heaven, to inatraet and lead the ohoir in praislug God. 
. Grattan doses his character of Chatham with this sublime sentence : — 
" He struck a blow in the world, that resounded through the universe." 
All these examples owe their beauty and viffor chiefly to the flffures which ihey 
contun. A perfect classification of the rhetoncal figures Is perhaps impoesible ^ 
for sometimes several set the same expression aglow ai once. Some rhetoridaos 
pretend to have seen more than 260 different ones ; the following olassifioation» 
nowever, will about exhaust the subject. 



1* A simile is an express comparison. 

Ex. — ^''The music of Garryl was, Uhe ike mmiory ttf mft that are pott, sweet 
and monmfhl to the soul.** — Oetia/n* ** The child reclined on its mother*s bosom 
at eome infant Uoaaom on its parent etemJ'^ — Mre. Sigonmey, " He [the steed] 
looked as if the speed of thought were in his limbs." — Byron, " Too mueh gov- 
ernment may be a greater evil than no government. T%$ eheep are happier amoof 
ikemedoee than unchr the eare qf the wolveey — Jiffereon, Sometimes we find sncn 
condensed similes as this : **A false friend and a shadow attend only while the 
sun abincs.** 
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9. A luetaplior is an implied comparison. It is a word or 

an expression applied from one object or attribute to another, on 
account of some resemblance. It sometimes comprises several words. 

, £x.-«** life is an isthmus between two etemitiee." *' Her disdain stung him 
to the heart.*' ** Bonaparte called baming Moscow an oesan of flame." ^* The 
ntoming of life." '* The storms of life." "Borne mate, infflorioas MiUon hen* may 
rest." — Gray, ** Man 1 thou jaendtdum betwixt a smile and tear." — JByron, " Yon 
are ^waja paitiryg ffour noes mto my aflkira." ** A heart 1 a eushion to sUek pins 
into. For so the world has iV^^Jerroid. ** Sin is a biUsr sipest, and ths fins solors 
t^ihessrpsnt by no msasu make amsndsfor ths poison (if kis sUng.^^— South, 

4I« An allegory is a fictitious discourse on one thing, suggestive 
of a train of thoughts, usually instructive, on another. It has been 
called continued metaphor. 

Xx. — '* Thoa hast brought a vine [the Jewish nation] oat of JE^ypt : tbon hast 
oast oat the heathen, and planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, and didst 
oaase it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were covered with the 
f^adow of it. and the boughs thereof were like the goodly oedars." — Bible, See 
Banyan's Puffrim's Progress. Addison^s Vision of Miraa, Johnson's Journey of a 
I>ay, f onteneue's Empire of Poetry, Poe's Haunted Palace, Milton's Sin and Death. 

The allegory includes parables and &blea. Similes^ meiaphorSf and allegorieBj 
are all founded on resemblance; bat some allegories imply personification. Bo- 
semblance may be either in the appearance gf objects, or in thehr relations or 
e/hets. The latter is commonly called analogy, '* Far through the rosy depths ;" 
L e., sunset sky. Appearance. '*Have you a Awy to this arithmetic?" Anal- 
ogy. 

4. Personificalioa represents as persons, or as rational or 

living beings, objects that are not such in reality. 

.Ez.-^**How sweet the Moonlight sleeps npon this hankV^ — Shaisspsars, 
** Cheered with the grateful smell, old Oeean smiles."— Jfi^^on. *^ There Honor 
oomes a pilgrim gray?' — OoUins, " Greeoe cries to us from the oonvulsed lips of her 
poisoned Demosthenes ; and Bome pleads with as in the mute persuasion of her 
mangled Tull^r." — Everett, ** How does God reveal himself in nature I She an- 
swers thee With loud Toioes, and a thousand tongues : *God is love.' ^^--^Sherlook. 

Sfbxno,— -" And bods that yet the blasts of winter fear, 

Stand at the door of hfe, and ask to clothe the year J^-^Dryden, 

The slight personification which merely represents a noun naturally neuter as 
masculine or feminine, is sometimes called syUqpsis, ^ The ship was delayed on 
her voyage." 

Personification is probably the noblest, the most creative, of all the figures ; 
being the veiy soul of poetry. It is closely allied to metaphor, and sometimes it 
is bfued on metonymy or synecdoche. 

5* A metoa'ymsr is the proper word or expression for one things 
applied to another, different in kind, but so related that the mind 
readily perceives what is meant It is founded on the relations of 
cause, effect, contiguity in place, and contiguity in time. The cause, 
the effect, and the circumstances ; the container, and the thing con- 
tained ; the sign, and the thing signified ; the whole and its parts, — 
are naturally associated in the memory, and readily suggest one 
another. ^ 
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«.*^«Tl«B7h»TeJfiMw and the i»t^ftdfo.**M. 9^ tbeir William ^^l^mvemtd 
Hom&r and Ftfyi^.'* *^ The women ana ohildrea were put to the sword •^ L 0., to 
death. " The hasbandman has loat hia aweai ;'* i. e., the reward of his labor. ^*-&rdv 
kai^$ should be respected ;" i. e., old ace. *■*' He was the sigh of her secret 80«1 ;^ 
i. e., the youth for whom ahe sighed in secret. ** We drank bat one boUU,^^ 
**Ptnnaylvania passed ceiiain resolations." ** He assumed the scsptrt^ i. e., ^o 
regal authority. Sign for thing signified. We often use this figure to av<Md dis- 
agreeable oirsumlooution. W hen a grammarian says, " The predicate is that whioh 
is affirmed of the subject/* he means, ^* The predicate denotes that which is afllnn- 
ed of what the subject denotes." 

" My advifUwout song.*' Attribute transftrred from one object to an aooompaay- 
ing object. ^'•Drowsy night ; musing midnight : jowal wine ; giddy heights ; the 
^satf-uif dimf brink ; bieaUng mountains." " Tne ploughman homeward plods hia 
K0ary way.'' ** You have a very irnpudeni mule,^ said a young man to another 
who had just rode between him and a young lady. 

0. A synec'doche is a term or an ezpresBion implied to more Cfr 
lesfi than it strictly denotes. Some grammarians say, ^ Syneedoehe 
is the naming of a part for the whole, or of the whole for a part." 

Ex.—" Oive ua our dsily bread f^ L e., food. *' We bought a hundred head of 
sheep." ** The same day were added unto them three thousand sotds.^* Observe 

* \tQr\hm 

, sword, 
came down 

like the wolf on the fold." ** So thought the countries of Demosthenes and tho 
Spartan^ yet Leonidas is trampled by uie timid slave." ** Youth and hsauty shall 
be laid m dust." The character, quality, or attribute of a person is of oouiae » 
part of him. ** To his EtMsnejf the Governor." ** ^Crate'rus/ said Alexander. 
* loves the king; but Hephsestion loves Alexander.* " ** He remained silent, and 
thus wisely kept the/oo2 within." ** Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain i** 
i. e., a Uxffe number. ** The thirsty Texan poiuted his finger down his open moatn, 
and said to the Mexican woman, * Hio Grande / JOo Orande P " 

MeUmymy and synecdoche are founded, not on resemblanoe, but on reta{io»;>- 
end they sometimes approach each other so nearly as not to be readily distin- 
guished. They enable the speaker to be more definite^ by oonflning the attenlum 
to that only which is most obvious or intelligible, or to that which neoessarily in^ 
plies the rest; they enable him to be more impressive, by drawing the attentioift 
especially to that on which the j^t or action immediately depends ; and Ir^ 
quently they enable him to avoid circumlocution. 

£x.— " He addressed the C^oir," is more definite than^ ** He addressed the 
President /" for it must mean, ** He addressed the President vn hie ojhial oapa-'sity^^ 
** We descried a MiJ" [a ship] ; but, **Our hsds [ships] ploughed the deep;" be- 
tifuise the former accords better with seeing; and the latter, with ploughing. 
" The fruit of thsA forbidden tree, whose morial taste," is a veiy artful expreaaion. 
Eve had an unconquerable curiosity to taete the fruit which was forbidden under 
the penalty of death, 

7* iAntlth'csIa sets different objects or attributes in contrast. 

Ex. — *' Sink or ewimy live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand and heart to 
this vote."— Wtifeter. *' Though deep, yet eUar,^ ^* At his touch, orowns cnunhlad» 
beggars reigned, systems vanished.^' — PhiUipe, *'As when a husband or a lap>. 
dog dies.' ' — Pope, "The notions of Dry den were formed by comprehensive specu- 
lation ; Uiose or Pope^ by minute observation. Bryden is read with frequent as- 
tonishment ; Pope, with perpetual delight." — Johnson. See the first two stansaa 
of Halleok's Bozzaris. 

** To-day man^s dressed in gold and silver bright. 

Wrapped in a shroud beiore to-morrow nigut." 
*' They heard the clarion's iron clang. 

The breeze which through the rcsea sang."— Oh)2y. 
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' 8« Irony sneeringly means the reverse of what the words liter- 
ally denote. It is usually mockery uttered for the sake of ridicule 
or sarcasm. It has the finest effect when the speaker seems to fall 
into the real sen^timents of those whom he attacks. 

£z. — To call a fool a Solomon, or to praise what we mean to disparage, is irony. 
"Have not the Indians been kindlv and justly treated? Have not the temporal 
things, the vain baubles and filthy lucre of this world, which were too apt to en- 

Sge their worldly and selfish thoughts, been benevolently taken from them ; and 
ve they not iiistead thereof, been taught; to set their affections on things above 9" 



9« Paralip'slfl pretends to conceal or omit what it really ex- 
presses or suggests. 

Ex. — "/t«fl not caU him viUain^ because it would be unparliamentary. ItoUl 
nci eaU Mm/oolf because he happens to be Chancellor of the Exchequer.^^ — Grattan, 
"Boys, you would not throw stones at the Police, — would you?" — O^GofmeUy 
thus putting into their heads what he wants them to do, — inciting the mob to a riot. 
"Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomium upon Massachusetts : she needs 
none. There she is, — ^behold her and judge for yourselves. There is her history, 
— the world knows it by heart. The past, at least, is secure. There is Boston, 
and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill, — and there they will remain for 
%YWt:^— Webster. 

" Must I remember? Why. she should hang on him 
As if increase of appetite nad grown 
By what it fed on ; yet, within a month — 
Let me not think — Frailty, thy name is woman.^' — Shakefpeare, 

10. Uyper'bole greatly exaggerates what is founded in truth. 
To be proper, it should imply strong emotion in the speaker, or 
the apprehension that the hearer would not otherwise attach suffi- 
cient importance to what is said. 

Ex. — " Brougham is a HhunderhoUy " He was the owner of a piece of land not 
larger than a Laoedemonian letterJ'^ " That fellow is so tall that he does n't know 
w&a. his feet are oold.^' 

"Some Curran, who, when thrones were crumbled, and djrnasties forgotten. 
mi|gbt stand the landmark of his country's genius, rearing himself amid regal 
rains and national dissolution, a mental pyramid in the solitude of time, beneath 
whose shade things might moulder, and around whose summit eternity must 
piny."— .PA*fltp«. 

"Falataff, thou globe of flesh, spotted o'er with continents of sin."— /S%aA;e«^A}r0. 
" Here Orpheus siujsrs ; trees, moving to the sound. 
Start from their roots, and form a shade around."— i^. 

11« Climax means ladder. It is a gradual climbing, or rise 
of thought, from things inferior to greater or better. When re- 
versed, it is called ctnticlimax. 

Ex. — " The stream of literature has swollen into a torrent — augmented into a 
liver— expanded into a sea." — Irving. " Here I stand for impeachment or trial 1 
I dare accusation I I defy the honorable gentleman I I defy the government 1 I 
defy their whole phalanx 1" — Grattan, 

"A Scotch mist becomes a shower ; and a shower, a flood ; and a flood, a 
storm; and a storm, a tempest; and a tempest, thunder and lightning; and thun- 
der and lightning, heaven-quake and earthquake." — Prqf. Wuson, 

Amtioldiax: "Great men — such as "Washington, Adams. Jefierson, Aaron 
Burr, Stephen Arnold, and the friend of my worthy opponent."— Po^i^iccrf Speech, 
See Irony. 
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Id. Allnslon is such a use of sonre word or words as will 
recall some interesting &ct, custom, writing, or saying. It is nsaally 
founded on resemblance or contrast. 

Ex. — *^ Give them Saratoga in New Tork^ and we^U giye^them Torkiown in 
■^rginia." — B>litieal iSjpeech, " When you go into the museum, be Argua, but not 
Briareus/' ** The exoesses of our youth are drafts upon our old age, payable about 
tiiirty years after date," 

*^ Hands that the rod of em|>ire might have swayed, 
Close at my elbow stir their lemonade." — Holmes . 

A continued allusion or resemblance in style, is termed parody. 
There may, at the same time, be a contrast in sentiment. A play 
on the sound or meanings of a word, is termed a pun, 

£x. — " 'Tis the last rose of summer, left blooming alone ; 
All its lovely companions are withered and strown ; 
No flower of her kindred, no rosebud is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes, or give si^h for siglu 
I'll not leave thee, thou lone one, to pme on the stem ; 
Since the lovely are sleeping, go, sleep thou with them. 
Thus kindly I scatter thy leaves o'er the bed 
Where thy mates of the garden lie scentless and dead," <feo. 
Pabobt : ** Tis the last golden dollar, left shining alone ; 

All its brilliant companions are squandered and gone. 
No coin of its minte^e reflects baok its hue. 
They went in mint-iuleps, and this will go too I 
ril not keep thee, thouloue one, too long in suspense ; 
Thy brothers were melted, and melt thou, to pence 1 
I'll ask for no quarter, I'll spend and not spare. 
Till my old tattered pocket hangs centless and bare," &o. 
Pun: " Ancient maiden lady anxiously remarks. 

That there must be peril 'mong so many sparhs; [Are ;] 
Boguish-looking fellow, turning to the stranger. 
Says it's his opmion she is oat of danger."— ^Siiav. 

i:S. Ba'phemlfiin is a softened mode of speech for what would 
be offensive or disagreeable if told in downright plain language* 
It is often based on other figures, but it is effected most frequently 
by circumlocution ; that is, by a round-about mode of expression. 

Ex.—" You labor under a mistake." for, " You lie." " He does not keep very 
exact accounts ;" " He cheats when ne can." " She certainly displays as little 
vanity, in regard to her personal appearance, as any young lady I ever saw;" " She 
is an "intolerable slattern." "Slaves axe often called Mreonfe." "Sweet child 1 
lovely child ! your parents are no more?'* Cushi did not say to David, ** Absalom 
w kibed;^^ but he avoided wounding his feelings as much as possible, by saying, 
" Jfay aU the enemies of the king be as that you/ng man i«." 

1 4. Interrog^ation is an animated mode of speech, by which 
the speaker prefers to put forth, in the form of question, what he 
neither doubts, nor expects to be answered. 

Ex.—" But when shall we be stronger! Will it be the next week, or the next 
year ? Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and when a British guard shall be 
stationed in every house ? * * * Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to b« 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery ?"— P. Menry, 
" Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath! 
Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death !"— 6^. 
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TMb figure fixes the attention more etrongiy on Bome important point, than 
a simple declaration wonld; and sometunes It implies a deflwice to the adver- 
Beij or hearer, to deny if he can. 

15. Exclamation is usually an abrupt or broken mode of 
Rpeech, designed to express more strongly the emotions of the 
speaker. 

Ex. — " JOr, Gatkit. What basiness oonld the honest man have in my room !'* 
for, **The honest man oonld haye no basiness in my room." 

** Oh I that I oonld return once more to peaoe and innocence I that I hung an 
infant on the breast I that I were bom a beggar— a peasant of the field ! I would 
toll till the sweat of blood dropped from my brow, to purchase the luxury of <me 
sound sleep, the rapture of a single toarV^—SehUUr, 

" How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man I 
Bistingaished link in being's endless chain I 
Midway lh>m nothing to the Deity I 
A beam ethereal, sullied, and absorbed ! 
Though sullied and dishonored, still divine I 
An heir of glory ! a frail child of ikist 1 
A worm I a god 1 I tremble at myself, 
And in myself am lost." — Founff^ See Antithesis. 
There seems to be a peculiar elegance in the use of this figure, when the 
speaker means to show that the object prodooes at least some interest or ex- 
citement in his own feelings, thoagh others may not appreciate it so fully. 
Ebc — " How glad fh>m the oool mossy brim to reoeiye it, 

As poised on the curb it inclined to my lips I" 
Here the author slyly intimates that there are persons who nndemte the ex- 
oellenoe of water, as a blBverage. 

16* Apo«i'trophe is a sudden tnrning-away in the fullness of 
emotion, to address some person or other o^ect. 

Ex.— "Death is swallowed up in victory. X>«Uikl where is thyetingf O 
Grave I where is ihy victory P^ — ^tble, '* But — ah I — him ! the first great martyr in 
this great cause I himl the premature victim of his own self-devotiDg heart I 
» ♦ ♦ him ! cut off by Providence, in the hour of overwhelhiiDg anxiety and 
thick gloom, falling ere ne saw the star of his country rise I how shail I etruffoh 
wUh the emotions that stifle the utterance of thy name / — Our work may perish : out 
thine shall endure/ this monument may moulder away, hut thy memory shaU not 
faUr'-^ Webster. 

** Thou lingering star, with lessening ray, 
That lov'st to greet the early morn, 
Again thou usher'st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 
O 'Mary 1 dear departed shade I" eto.— ^tf m#. See Vision. 

IT. TIsloii represents something that is past, future, absent, 
or simply imagined, as if it were really present. 

Ex. — ** One moming, while they were at breakfiist, up gaUops a troop of hQJCS^ 
and presents an order ^r the arrest of the whole party." — Jeffrey. ^ 

** Frederick immediately sent relief; and, in an instant, aOl Sft3^o;p^. tit; ^HfTi; 
flowed with armed men." — Maeanday, 

** Advance, then, ve future generations 1 We would haS yon^ as. you ri«e in 
vour long succession \ * * * We bid you welcome Ujn 1(h^. pj^f^anVtonct, of tha 
J^athers."— Tr«ft*fcr. . ' ' ^ 

** Soldiers 1 fh>m yonder pyramids, forty ge^i^iatipSft, q{ noien IPQk down urou 
you 1"— Awowir^ .».»»i..ir ^ ^ 

12» 
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18* OiMmi8tO|»e'la is such an imitatioQ bj the sound of iSbe 
words, as may correspond to or suggest the sense. Sound, motion, 
and even sentiment, may be imitated by this figure. 

Ex.— "Awav they went, pell-inell, huny-flkurry, vrild bnflialo, vnld hone, irfld 
huntemaiK witn clang and clatter, and whoop and halloo, that made the forests 
ling I"— Jrw«^, 

*' On a sudden open fly, 
With impetnoas recoil and jamng soand, 
Th* infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder."— i/t^^o^. 

** Heaven opened wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious somnd 
On golden hinges turning." — MiUon, 
" When Ajax strives some rock^s vast weight to throw, 
The line too labors, and the words move slow."— Po^. 
To this figure may also be referred such new-coined expressions as these s 
** He was bamboozled." ** He offered me the whole capoodle for three hundred 
dollars.? ^^ ISow she gctUivants it with another." *'I mean that curve, flash, 
flourish,— or circumbendibus — i(you please — which be always sticks to his nama" 



Two or more figures are sometimes involved in the same ex- 
pression. 
MxTON. AND Mjeta. : ** Here the svford and sceptre rati ; • 

Earth to earth, and dust to dust." — Gtxtly. 
HxTON. AND PxBSON. : ** All SioUesriand is in the field ; 

She will not fly, she can not yield." — MofUgomery. 
EzcLAKAnoN, Imtebbooatio^ OuMAx, and ANitTHBsiB: *^ I— ft fl>r6igner! Tea. 
gentlemen I But who was De Kalb ? Who was MeBonald 9 Who was PuIaBki f 
Who was La Fayette I and — voho was Arnold !" — Dr, Shannon, 



The figures underlie the entire fabric of language. The principles 
which they involve, have produced, and continue to produce, most of 
the various meanings or applications of words, and often, the wonjs 
' themselves. Nearly one half of the meanings of words^ as given in 
our dictionaries, are hut faded figures,— /afl?tf5 metaphors, /z^e^ me- 
tonymies, axid faded synecdoches. 

Ex. — " The blooming rose," is literal ; ** The blooming damsel," is m§kipkorioail, 
"A dear brook," literal; "A clear sky," metaphor; "A dear demonstration," 
mdaphor: "A clear head," metaphor or metonymy, ** A hard rock," literal; 
"A hard lesson," metaphor; "A hard heart," metaphor. *' To appr^nd a 
thief," literal ; " To apprehend the meaning," metaphor ; " To apprehend I/ear] 
djuiger," metaphor and motonymy, *^ Imagination^'' — ** the making of images or 
idols," literal and obsolete ; '^ the making of images in the mind," metcu^ior ; ** the 
&oulty," metonymy (cause) ; " the result" (as, *^ strange imagimUione'^)^ mete 



The faculty, its action, the manner of its action, the result of its 
action, and whatever exhibits or concerns any of these, have all, 
fre()uently, but one name in common. 

From the material world around us, or from the world of the 
senses, the mind has borrowed nearly all the words in which it has 
clothed its own or peculiar possessions ; that is, many words, applied 
first to material things, have been extended to things intellecttuJ or 
'^bstraot. 
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'f'^w §pirU in its literal import is br^h or v^ind. Its gkUM are ttandmgs, it» 
mmothns are movements^ ita sensibilities dXQ feelings^ its t;i«t£;« and l{26£w are ai^hU, its 
eoneepHona and jkerceptiona are takinga^ its tippreliensum and comj>rehen8ion are a 
holdtnffy its rectum is a turning back^ its purpose is an exhU>itiofiy its inference is u 
hrinavng t», and its (xmckision is a shutting up.'*'' — Pro/". 6^6«. " liectltude is 
sirtnghtnesst error is a tpanderinfff transgression is a going over y education is a drau}- 
ina out, a 2ai^^iMi^« is a ionouSj and heaven is what is heaved or arched.'''' — ^/d?. 
^^BrigM hopes, im«%al»» coundenoe, corroding cares/'— /<2. 

By frequent use, the figurative sense of words and phrases be- 
comes literal, or is considered so. 



EXERCISES. 



P^n^ 0t«^ the figures, and define fhem : — 

Ambition oflen puts men upon performing the meanest offices : so climbing 
and creeping are performed in the same posture. — Swift, No, Orlando ; men 
are April when they woo, December when they are wed ; and maids are May 
while they are maids, but the sky changes when they are wives. — Shakespeare. 
What a piece of work is man I how noble in reason I how infinite in faculties I 
in action, how like an angel I in apprehensloD, how like a God 1 — Id. Honor 
travels in a way so narrow, where but one goes abreast — Id. What's this ? a 
d.eeve? 'Tis like a demi-cannon. Here's snip, and nip, and cat, and slish, and 
slash. — Id. The lover can see a Helen in a brow of Egypt. — Id. When sor- 
rows come, they come not single spies, but in battalions. — Id. Where Midnight 
listens to the lion's roar. Must I leave thee, Paradise ? — Milton. One, with 
God on his side, is a majority. He sells, he buys, he steals, he kills, for gold. 
Humbled, but not dispirited ; disappointed, but not despairmg. But when they 
shook the thirty pieces of silver at you, you took them. A life on the ocean 
wave, a home on the rollmg deep. Yes, this [a scull] was once ambition's airy 
hall, the dome of thought, the palace of tlie soul — Byron. Canst tliou send the 
Lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee, *' Here we are I" — Bible. Moses 
the lawgiver and God's first pen. — Bacon. 



1. Figures should be well founded, becoming, striking, congruous 
throughout, not too numerous, and not overstrained or carried too for. 

2. Figurative language should be preferred to plain language, only 
when it will express the meaning better, or improve the discourse. 

Impbofbieties. — '^ The colonies were not yet ripe to hid adieu to British con- 
nection." — Jefferson. Incongruous ; mixed metaphor. " There is not a single 
view of human nature that is not sufficient to extinguish the seeds of prido." — 
Addiaofk How can a view extinguish, — and worse, extinguish seeds. " The 
oommercial Uberties of rising states were shackled by paper chains." — Bancroft. 
The phrase paper chams suggests nothing formidable. " When the mustang is 
caogfat in a lasso, all his struggles serve only to rivet his chains, and deprive him 
of breatli." — Hist, of Texas. Where did the author get the " chains ?" " Flowers 
are the sweetest things that God ever made, and forgot to put a soul into." — Rev. 
H. W. Beecher. Quite lanci^, though rather puerile and fantastic. '* We kneeled 
for the last time by that wonderful old fiirnace [a volcano], where the hand of 
God works the bellows." — Beo. Oeo. Cheever. A figure that represents God as a 
bellows-blower, seems to me undignified and unbecoming. " A shower had 
just parenthesized the way before us." — WiUis. The resemblance is not so ob- 
vious as it should be. '' He had as numerous an ofifspring as a Greek verb."— 
TWwdb. Farfetched and obscure. " maid 1 thou art so beauteous that yon 
brigi&t sun is rising all in haste, to gaze upon thue." — Novel. Overstrained. 
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" Why, beantiftil nympk, do yoii dose the curtain that firinges jour ejea?" — 
Newspaper Poem. Worse. " Uj> to the stars the sprawling mastiflfe fly, aod 
add new monsters to the frighted sky." — Blacklock. Terrible dog-barking, truly I 
'* No flower of its kindred, no rose-bad is nigh, to give back blush for blush, or 
exchange sigh for sigh." — Moore. Here the two roses are all at once chuiged 
Into persons, — into a pair of blushing, sighing lovers. " Let's grasp the fore- 
lock of this apt occasion, to greet the victor in his flow of glory." — British 
Drama, Could this sentence be expressed by a congruous picture ? To con- 
ceive all the imagery as grouped into one visible picture^ is ollen the best way 
to judge of its accuracy, propriety, or beauty. 

Point out the errora : — 

No human happiness is so serene as not to contain some alloy. These are 
the first fruits of my unfledged eloquence, of which thou hast often complained 
that it was buried in the shade. Since the time that reason began to bad, and 
put forth her shoots, thought during our waking hours has been active in every 
breast. The current of ideas has been always moving. ; The wheels of the 
spiritual ocean have been exerting themselves with perpetual motion. (Bods, 
currents, and wheels, are all jumbled together.) At length Erasmus, that great 
ix\jured name .... curbed the wild torrent of a barbarous age. — steirym^ — 

On the wide sea of letters, *twas thy boast, 
To crowd each sail, and touch at every coast ; 
From that rich mine, how often hast thou brought 
The pure and precious pearls of splendid thought 

OBSEBYATIONS. 

A figure may be contained in a single word; or it may comprise a phrase^ 
a clause^ a sentence, or the entire discourse. Sometimes the literal and the 
figurative language are interwoven throughout the sentence ; sometimes each 
occupies a distinct part of the sentence ; sometimes they are consecutive in dis- 
tinct sentences; and sometimes the figurative takes up the entire sentence or 
discourse, leaving the literal to be inferied. 

Most figures are a sort of emblems or pictures, — a universal language, 
&vorably received, readily understood, and easily remembered. All literature, 
especially that which has lived longest and de%hted the world most, abounds 
in figures. Pigures, however, should be used sparingly and judiciously. An 
abuse of them is very apt to render the person so u^ng them ridiculoua, and 
thus to diminish at once the dignity and effect of his entire discourse. He that 
forsakes the common path to show his superior adroitness by walking on the 
wire, naturally raises our laughter if he &lla Figures are designed to adom^ to 
iUustraiej or to abridge discourse ; and particular regard should therefore be had 
to the subject of the discourse, and to the persons for whom it is meant. Some 
of our Indian agents have very properly addressed Indians in a figurative style 
that would be quite ridiculous if used in addressing their own countrymen. 
Poetry too, being founded in aesthetic principles, admits of much more ornament 
than prosa. The figures used, should be such as would naturally arise to a per- 
son whose mind and heart have fully grasped the subject in all its bearings. 
They should never indicate that he left the main subject to search for them. 
Not the cheek that is daubed over with glaring cosmetics is the one to please ua, 
but that which glows with a native, healthy, roseate beauty of its own. The 
briefer a figure is, and the more it expresses that is to the point, the better it is. 
How excellent is that figure of Dean Swift's, in which he compares the holding 
of high public offices to dancing on a vnrel It suggests at once the. vanity of 
worldly glory, the hankering and folly of ambition, the tact and labor required 
to sustain oneself, the liability to a &11, the stare and huzza of the crowd, and 
their contempt and mockery after a fietlL 
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PlgfOTM flhoold be not only graphic^ and in hannony with the sentiment^ but 
they iSiould be so perfect as to bear stady or criticism. The very use of figures 
implies an aim to express some thought or sentiment with more adequate and 
becoming simplicity, clearness, beauty, and force. They can therefore be con- 
sidered hardly proper, or preferable to plain language, unless they express the 
meaning better. 

Figures should be new, if possible. When they are already well known, 
tiiey are not striking, and will generally appear stale and insipid. But figures 
should not be drawn from arts or sciences not well known, or firom any knowl- 
edge remote fix>m common observation ; Ibr when so derived, they generally in- 
dicate pedantry,*and are seldom understood or fully appreciated. Sometimes, 
however, a figure can be veiled in a certain indirectness, or in a little obscurity, 
with a very happy effect. A single word may sometimes show a delicate and 
highly expressive figure larking along the entire sentence. 

Aa the same object may often be compared to several difierent things, care 
must be taken, in using metaphors, not to represent it partly by one comparison 
and partly by another. Thus, — 

" I bridie in my struggling muse in vain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain." — Addison, 

That is, his muse is a monster, partly horse and partly ship. 

When several consecutive metaphors are used, they most be congruous with 
one another, or make a perfect picture. Different perfect pictures may, however, 
be successively presented to the mind. Hence different similes or metaphors 
are sometimes lued in succession, to illustrate the same subject; as, — 
** But pleasures are like poppies spread,— 
You seize the fiower, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow-fidls in the river, — 
A moment white, then melt forever," Ac. — Burns: Tarn (yShanUr. 

But the same picture must not be monstrous, — partly one thing and partly 
another. The same thought should not be expressed partly figurative aud partly 
literal ; unless the figurative words are mere tropes, or unless a complete and 
proper figure at once suggests itself throughout the entire sentence or paragraph. 
Such a mixture of figurative and of plain language, or of concrete and of abstract 
objects, as is contained in the following sentences, is inelegant: ''Her cheeks 
were blooming with rosea and health;^* "The harvest early, but mature ibe 
praise," 

Style should not be overloaded with figures; especially if they do not form 
an allegorical picture throughout Young, imaginative speakers and writers are 
sometimes ridiculously extravagant in the use of figurative language, and thus 
acquire a habit of fustianizing, spouting, or frothing, whicu they never entirely 
lose. The following is a specimen : — 

" The marble-hearted marauder might seize the throne of civil authority, and 
burl into thraldom the votaries of rational liberty. Crash after crash would be 
heard in quick succession, as the strong pillars of the republic give way, and ' 
Despotism would shout in hellish triumph among the crumbling ruins. Anarchy 
would wave her bloody sceptre over the devoted land, and the bloodhounds of 
civil war would lap the gore of our most worthy citizens. The shrieks of women 
and the screams of children would be drowned amid the clash of swords and the 
cannon's peal ; and Liberty, mantling her face from the horrid scene, would 
spread her golden-tinted pinions, and wing her flight to some far-distant land, 
never again to revisit our peaceful shores 1" — From a Ibmihof-Juiy Oraiion. 
This is the ranting, bombastic^ or Asiatic style. The proper and opposite qual- 
ity is terseness. A terse style indicates sound common sense. It is not too 
adorned or elaborate, nor extravagant in any respect ; but manly, correct, neat| 
and expressive. 
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i«. VERSIFICATION. 



l^oetrj^* in its highest perfection, is thought, feeling, imagery, 
and music, expressed in language. 

The spirit of miuiio in the poet oeuseB not only the selection of words agreeable 
in Boand, bat makes the language metrical. 

Deficiency in any of these must be compensated by greater ex- 
cellence in the rest. 



Tenif icatlon is either the act or the art of making yerso* 
Sometimes it denotes the result, or that peculiar structure of litn- 
guage which distinguishes poetry from prose. 

Verse has rhythm and rhyme. 

Rhythm is essential, but rhyme is not, 

" Thou 6rt, G6d, the life and light 
Of &I1 this w6ndrou8 w6rld we 8^."~ifo0ri. 
"The Assyrian came d6wn like the w6lf on the ^Id, 
And his c6hort8 were gleaming with piirple and g6ld." — Byron. 
" Lives of gr^at men 411 remfnd ns 
W6 can m&ke our lives sublime."— Zonjr>Wtow, 
" C6me as the winds come when Crests are rinded ; 
G6me as the w&ves come when n&vies are str&nded.'* — ScoU. 
" O'noe up6n a midnight dreary^, while I p6ndered, w^ak and wecary^ 
O'yer mAny a qudint and ciirious v6lume 6f forgotten Zdre— 
While I nodded, nearly na^ing^ suddenly there came a iagppvngy 
As of some one gently rappif^g^ rapping at my chamber ddor. 
* 'Tis some visitor,' I muttered, * tapping at my chamber door — 
Only this, and nothbig m&re.* " — E. A. Poe, 

From these lines it is easy to see, that in poetry the voice or the 
mind passes along the words by a sort of regular pulsations, which 
constitute the rhythm^ metre, or measure. The correspondence or 
similarity of sound at equal or proportionate intervals, or in im- 
mediate succession, is termed rhyme, 
i Verse is beautiful language, keeping time like music ; or, syl- 
lables arranged according to accent, quantity, and, generally, rhyme ; 
and so divided into lines as to promote harmony. 



Feet. 

Feet are the smallest rhythmical divisions of the lines. 

* PoxTBT means, literally, a making ; txbsb, a titrninff, i. e., at the end of a 11n« to 
make another line ; iambub, attadbing^ being first used in satire ; tkoomes, tripping^ run~ 
ning / daotyl, Jlnger ; anapxst, re/oeraedy I. e., revwaed dactyl ; gjbsura, cutting^ d/Md- 
ing ; SPONDEE, solemn; ptrrhio, a wat'-dance, thence, lively; nvpKRMBTBB, a measurt 
over. Ellipsis, n leaving-otel ; flbovasm, more than enough. Fioube, n poem q^ laH' 
gttage; simile, Ukenees; metaphor, tranefsr; alT'Eoort, speaking in another thing; 
MBTOMTMT, chonge of names; STMRODoonic. underdtanding one thing toith another; am- 
TiTBESis, setting against ; irom t, dissembling ; paralipsis, parsing 6y or over ; htpmi> 
bole, throtoinff beyond^ overshooting ; euphemism, speaking toeU ; APOSTaoPHa, tumdnQ 
away ; omomatopeia, making or coining words. 
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OnmmariAM ay thef ara otlleil /«< b«etiiM th«7 shoir kow the ynf«e **i<0|i^' §km$ 
the lines. I rather think the name waa at first giren from the fact that men, especially 1b a 
priuttive state of society, naturally ase the foot^ to mark or beat time in mnsleL 

Feet, in the EDglish kngaage, are formed according to accent and 
quantity. ' 

A simple foot comprises not more than three syllables. 

There are four principal feet, — the iambus^ the anapesi, the iro- 
€hee^ and the dactyl ; and three secondary feet, — the ca^uray the 
^pandeey and the pyrrhic. 

An Iambus consists of tioo syllables, and has the poetic iM^Bt 
on the second. 

Ex.— « The cdrfew t611fl the kn^ll of p&rting dAy." 

*« The il^ld is heaped with bleeding 8t6eds, andfl^, and ddven m&iL'* 

An anapest consists of three syllables, and has the poetic accent 
on the last. 

Ex.— ^ O^er the lind of the f^^e and the h6me of the br&ve.*^ 

A trocbee consists of tvH> syllables, and has the poetic accent 
on the first. 

Ex.— " S^e the distant f6reBt dirk and w4ying.'* 

A daotyl consists of three syllables, and has the poetic accent on 
tlie first 

Ex.— " B&cheIor^8 hill,— what a qn^er-looking plice it is T* 

The iambus and the cmapeei are kindred feet, and hence they are 
sometimes used promiscuously. 

£e^ u p5r th« y^j^^ l^a th« ^y^ 4re iba^ot th^re, 

And thg Binds ire bright is thd stirs thit gl6w." 

The trochee and the dactyl are kindred feet, and hence they are 
sometimes used promiscuously. 

Ex.— " B6vnding iwiy 6vlbr hill ind viU^y.'* 

A csMU'ra is a long or accented syllable used as one foot. 

Ex.— " B^tless m6rtalB t6il for ndugU:^ 

<< ThoQ wist that ill to mL Idve, 
For which my s6ul did pine — 
▲ green isle in the sea, Idve. 
A fountain and a simne.'^— P(m. 

«G61d 1 g61d 1 g61d 1 g61d I (4 feet) ) .«„^ ^^ ^ 

H6av^ & g6t fcid light t5 hMd."— 2&oi. (4 feet) f ^**"® ^^'^ 

A 9po«dee consists of two long syllables about equally accented. 
Sometimes only the first syllable is a long one. 

Ex. — ** N6ar the like where dr6oped the willow, 

ldn{f Hme &g6 !''— iform. 
« O'er miiiy a fr6zen, miny a fiery Alp, 
Books, e&ves, l&kes, f^ns, bOgs, d&ns, ind shides of d^ath."- ifiZ^OA. 

A p^rblc is a foot of two syllables left unaccented. Some- 
times the accent in iambic irerae, to avoid resting on a short syllablSi 
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passes to the first syllable (if long) of the next foot, making this foot 
a spondee, and leaving the other unaccented. 

Ex.— <* Qf iU 16w Bdnset cl6ud8, and ths blae skf."— Wima. 

" Presently in the 6dge 5f thfi list tint"— /i. 
*' Td the faint goldeu mellowness, a star." — Id. 

PyirhioB and spondees are not ahrayn thus produced ; but they are generaSy 
best when nutde on the eomperuatian principle. 

The secondary feet are sometimes allowed to break the regular 
measure, in order to avoid a tedious sameness in the rhythm, or for 
the sake of onomatopeia. 



Poetic Pauses. 

To improve the rhythm or the verse still further, there are also 
two pauses ; the final and the eoesural. 

The final paiute is a slight pause made at the eiid of each line 
even when the grammatical sense does not require it. 

£x. — '* Te who have anxiously and fondly ufotehed 

Beside a fading friend, nnoonsdous that 
The cheek's bright crimson, lovely to the view, 
like nightshade, with unwholesome beauty bloomed." 

The caesural pause occurs within the line ; most frequently 
about the middle of it. It belongs chiefly to long lines. It not only 
improves the rhythm, but, like emphasis, it often serves to arrest, 
with fine effect, the attention to the meaning. Sometimes a line 
has two or more caosural pauses, one of which is commonly greater 
than the rest. 

Ex.— " But n6t to m6 retiims 

Diy, I 6r th6 sw^et appr6aoh of 6v6n 6t m6m.'*— if»2to}». 

" Then her cheek | was pale, and thinner | | than should be | for one so young ; 
And her eyes, | on all my motions, | | with a mute observance hnng.'^ — 7kn»yM^ 

** Warms | in the sun. | | refreshes | in the breese, 
Glows I in the stars, [ | and blossoms | in the trees.^' — Fop«. 

** No sooner had the Almighty^ ceased, | than all 
The multitude of angels, | with a shout 
Loud j as from numoers -mthout number, I sweet 
As from blest voices | uttering joy,^' etc. — MUtan. 

WhiA a line effect on the sense have the pauses after Umd and stMei, Milton 
has generally shown remarkable skill in bis management of the poetic pauses. 

Good poets generally aim to construct their verse in such a way 
that the final and ccBSural pauses may properly fall where the sense^ 
in expressive common speech^ naturally requires pauses. The same is 
true in regard to poetic accent, with reference to co^nmxm accent and to 
emphasis. See stanza 22, p. 281. 

This Is a very important principle; for natural, amooth, and easy venUteatton depands 
mainly upon it. 



Quantity. 

The quantity of a syllable is its relative quantity of sound ; or, 
what is equivalent to the same thing, it is the relative time occu[»ed in 
uttering it 

QuanHty snd aeeeitt are two dlAorent things, and alionld never be, as they nraally are^ 
eoafonnded. Not every long syllable is aooented, nor is every short syllable nnaooented. 

In respect to quantity, all the syllables in the language may be divided 
inte three classes ; longj shorty and variable. 

The quantity of many syllables depends on the manner ofrdtering them, 
and an their aseocitxUon with other tyUablea; yet we may safely say, thai 
some syllables are always long, and others aiways short. 

A syllable having a long vowel or diphthongal sound, especially when 
Qlosed by one or more consonant sounds^ is long, 

Ex.— Diy, warn, proad, flashed. ** Soimd na roan the tempwt louder.'' 

A syllable having a short vowel sound, but closed or followed by con- 
sonants in such a way as to retard pronunciation, is genen^y long, 
Ex.-»"When Ajnx strives some rook's vast weight to throw.'' 
A syllable ending with a short vowel sound, is eJiorU 
JSx.— The, a, to, quan^, salary. 

A syllable next to an accented syllable of the same word, is often made 
thort by the greater stress on the accented syllable. 
Ez^— H6meicari, ptinMAment. 

An unimportant monosyllable, ending with a single consonant preceded 
by a single short vowel, and joined immediately to the more important 
word to which it relates, is short; as, "at war." 

A few syllables in the language may be pronounced either as one syl- 
lable or as two. 

Ex.— Hour, oar, fire, lyre, choir. 

Two syllables may sometimes be contracted into one, either by the 
pronunciation or by omission. 

^L.—JF^&ry for Ji-^^, ^tU fbr it w, threaPning for threaUning, 



Poetic Acceat. 

The poetic ace en t, which divides the lines into feet, corre- 
aponds to the heat in mosic. It controls the position of words ac- 
cording to quantity and word-accent. 

There is perhaps no word so long or so anc6uth, that it may not, 
by some arrangement, be brought into some kind of verse. 

Any monosyllable may receive the poetic accent. 

£x. — ** Bine w&s the l&ke, the cl6nd8 were ff6ne." 
" Oone w^re the cl6ad0, the l&ke wasUi&e." 

But it is generally inelegant, and sometimes perhaps incorrect, to 
place it on a short syllable. 

£x^— We can not read, "As & friend think him. &nd with joy see him." 
But we may read, " Se4 him with j6y, and th4nk him ais a friend." 
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Monosyllablea, being QDencnmbeied by word-accent^ are ttie wocdt. 
most easily reduced to feet 

When words of more than one syllable are introduced into yerse, 
the poetic accent must take the place of the primary or the secondary 
accent. 

Should the poetic accent &U on a different syllable, the word 
must be rejected, or the arrangement most be so varied as to admit 
it. (To this rule we find in our poets a very few exceptions ; chiefly 
in the use of compound words.) 

Ex.— ** Perh&iM like m^ he floiktderB odt a line, 

And begins andther— there stops ^" (Erroneons.) 

A long syllable of a word, next to an accented syllable, nevvif 
receives the poetic accent, or it is made idiort (There are a Y^y 
few exceptions.) 

Ex.— " W^tward the o6iine of iu^rite t&kes ite wiy." 

It should not, however, be inferred, that every syllable having 

the word-accent, must also receive the poetic accent. Only this is 

necessary, — that the poetic accent, in its proper march through the 

YBrse, shall never supersede the other accent^ by resting on a differ^ 

ent syllable of the same word. 

Ex. — ** Whilst our m&idens shall dknoe with their white witvino krme, 
Sinffinffjtj to thebr&ve that delivered their ch&rms. — Oampbeu. 

The poetic accent generally passes in some regular order througk 
the entire poem. Accented syllables demand it; long syllables 
naturally tend to draw it upon themselves ; and short syllables in- 
cline to refuse it. 

When it comes in collisioa with the common accent, the harshness is gen- 
erally greater than when it rests on a short sj^llable. It sometimes accommo- 
dates itself to the common accent, where the sense and melody aUow a oonsider^ 
able pause ; that is, at the end, at the beginning, or near the middle of the line, 
though rarely the last It seems, indeed, to be a general principle, to allow the 
poet most liberty at these places, not only as to accent, but also as to extra short 
syUables. (See pp. 27*7-78). To accommodate itself to quantity, the poatlo 90* 
oent may sometimes vary from its reg^ar stations, either by preferring the 
previous or the subsequent syllable, or by passing over one more syllable than 
the regular number, or by resting on each of several suooessive long i^llMilea. 
See pp. 277-78. 

Verse is generally most melodious when the regularly accented 
syllables are long, and the unaccented short. 
Ex.—** At the cl6se of the d4y when the h&mlet is stiU." 



liines, or Terses. 

A line^ or Ter«e, is the shortest finished portion from which 
the poet may turn to make another. 

A lino^ accordmg to its number of feet, is sometimes called a monom'eter (cos 
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€ier, or an ocUnnfetor, 

Iambic or anapesHc lines sometimes end with one or two addi- 
tioDal unaccented short sjilables^ called supemumeraiy or 'hyper* 
tneter syllables. Sach lines are called hypermeters. 

Trochaic or dactylic lines often end with the csesura. 

Iambic lines may occasionally begin with a trochee, a dactyl^ or 
a spondee. 

*'Bovenng a sp&ce tUl winds the signal U6w."^MiUon. 
''Liberal, not 14vish, ia kind Nktnre'a hkuL^—^M^^ 
** Whpy ttiep, and r4nd your hidr lor th6ae who n^ver shkll retdrn."-~Jfii<witfcr|f. 

A trochee may sometimes be admitted within an iambic linei 
where the rhythm and sense allow a considerable pause. 
£x.^ '< Of gdodlidst tr^ea loadin with Purest trm."^MiUon. 
** These [prairies] ire the g&rdens 6f the desert, th^se 

Thd iiushOrn fields, hff&ndlhi &nd beaiitifiil/'— ^r^ii^. 
*^ The s6nflf is htishecL the Uaghing nfmphs are fl6wn : 
And U is 1^ mMmg of bhsa, al6ne/— r. Moor^, 

Iambic lines occasionally admit an anapest, provided it is such 
a one as might be contracted, or one that has no consonant bet 
tween the unaccented syllables, or only a liquid, or sueh a cobbo- 
nant as very little obstructs utterance. 

Ex.— " With H4avl»'« arUlUry/rd^ht, ooine r&ttling 6n:^—MUion. 
** And mknp & yoiUh, and m&ny a mdidy — Id, 
'<That binds him t6 a wdman's di^ieaie Ibve?'^ WiUk. 

It is sometimes a beauty to lengthen out a Hne a little by short, 
tripping syllables. 

Ex.— "Where 4rst the jkj within the Pirn's tfili crest, 

M&de fforriUoiu tr6able roiind her linfledged yodng."— 7. £^ Mead. 
"And my native land I whose magical name 
Thrills to my heart like electric flame.^*— iVin^fe. 

Anapestic lines may occasionally begin with an iambus or a 
spondee. 

Ex. — " Thsir noordi sre a thoiisand, — ^their b6Boms are 6ne." — Can^^lbeHL 
*'0/Jlft6 thg pr^rie, sweet m&iden, with m^ ; 
*Tis ss gr^n, and as wide, and as wild, as the s^*' 

J3ome anapestic verse occasionally admits a spondee or an iambus. 

Ex.— " The p6plan are filled, fdr&wiU to the shide, [the poenu 

And the whispering sounds of the 060I oolonn&de." — Ooujfer, See 

A pleasant rhythm is sometimes produced by throwing, one 
aoapest, or even two, into each iambic line. 

Ex.—-' " I c6me 1 I o6me 1 yS h&ve o411ed mS 16ng ; 

I o6me d'er th6 motint&ins with bght &nd sdng.^*— I^a Iltnuuu. 
<«Ai&r In tU d6B«rt 1 16ve t5 ride, 
WUh thS sUSnt Bdah-bdy &16n6 If mf side.''— PrM^ 
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To preserve equality or proportion in time^ Hems to be a gov- . 
eming principle in versification ; and variations in the position cf 
the poetic accent or in the number of unaccented syllables^ are allow- 
able where the chief poetic pauses occur y— at the beginnings or the 
ends of lines^ and at the ccesural pause, 

Ex. — " Andgive me f6r my biUhel B6wn 

^riee ten for one."** (Prolong the Boond as yon read.) 

"Keeping time, time. time, 
in a sdrt of Bi&nio rh^e."— -Rw. 
"TeVe tr&iled me throiigh th»/orut; \ yeVe triOed me 6*er the stream: 
And Btrdggling throiSgh the ^yergUde ] your bristling bfcyonetB gl^m.**— Potton. 

Thii is a Tvry important principle ; for by meaiu of it moit of the apparent irrogn- 
larities in vendfioation may be explamed. 



Stanzas. 

Lines are formed into stanzas. 

A stanza is a complete group of lines constructed in a cer- 
tain way with respect to one another. 

Two consecutive lines form a couplet or distich ; three, a triplet. 
Such lines are usually understood as rhyming together. 

Short lines are seldom formed into stanzas, unless in combipv 
tion with long lines. 

The greater portion of our poetry conaists of lines of mediom ImgUi. 

Long lines are sometimes broken at the csesural pause, and 
written in two lines each. 

Rhymes must begin with different letters, but end with the same 
or nearly the same sound. 

Rhymes that are not exacts yet authorized, are called aSowable rhymes. 

Rhymes may run back into the lines as far as three syllables. 
Hence they are classified thus: Single rhymes, double rhymes, 
and triple rhymes. 

A rhyming element usually corresponds to but one other one ; 
but sometimes to more. 

Lines are sometimes so formed as to have rhyming syllables 
within them, as well as at the end. See p. 272. 

Some verse has no rhyme. Such is styled blank verse. 

Blank verscy being without the music of rhyme, must usually, 
to sustain the dignity of poetry, excel in other respects. 



Verse. 

The word verse is properly applicable to any single line o" 
poetry ; but, by synecdoche, it may be applied to a stanza, or to 
poetry in general, as a modest term, meaning something that has 
at least the form, if not the spirit, of poetry. 
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Verse, according to what foot prevails in it, is luaaUy divided 
into fonr kinds ; iambic, anapesticy trochaic^ and dactylic. 

Verse that is very irregalar in its feet, or in the combination of 
its lines, has been styled composite. 



SCANNING. 



To scan verse is to show how it is formed in respect to its feet, 
— ^to analyze its versification. \ 

Each line is usually scanned by itself; but it seems best to scan 

continuously from one line into another, when we can thus avoid 

irregularities. 

Ex.— *< *'n8 the list rose of silmmer 

Left blo6ming aldne ; (4 feet.) 

All its Idvely comp&nions 

Are f&ded and g6iie." (4 feet) 

Sometimes more than one mode of scanning, may be applied to 
the same poem. 

That mode is always preferable which is simplest or most musical. 



THE ELEMENTAEY COMBINATIONS OF LINES IN ENGLISH POETEY. 

To a person wishinfr to write verse, perhaps nothing can be presented more 
nsefbl than a eeneral droait of the oombinations of poetic lines, with their scan- 
•ioa : espedalTy if so selected as to embrace all the various deviations, or licenses, 
of wnich poets may avail themselves. 

83^ The letters/, <, a, t, <{, and e, placed on the left of the stanzas, denote respeotlTely 
/««£, iamUcB, anaputt^ troehew, daetyUt and easturaa ; the letters above the stansaa show 
the rhyme ; the rign plus (4-) denotes hypermeter syllables ; accentaal marks are used to 
aid in lihoirlng the versifleation, and sometimes they show irr^olar versification ; and ap- 
rigkt dashes are sometimes used to show eesural pauses. 

1. IAMBIC VERSE. 



1 

abab 
i <« His wit, 

With smirt, 
Has hit 
Myhe&rt."— . 

3. 

abab 
S f <* Love mtlst, in sh6rt. 
Keep fSnd and true, 
ThroQgh good report. 
And eva too."— 71 Moore, 

5. 

aabecb 
%i ** pr4oions 6ne, 

Lot ihj tonffne run 

In & swdet fret ; 
And this will give 
A chance to live 
A long time yef 



51. 

aabeob 
» + " The 168808, 

The ordsses, 
8 i That Motive m^n engkge ; 

The fears all, 
The tears all, 
Of dim declining age.**— A<m«. 
4. 
abab 
2<+ *< To h&lls of splendor, 
2 i Let gr^t ones hie ; 

Through light more tender, 
Our pathways lie/*— J/twns. 



6. 

aabeeb 



2t 



" The pibroch ring 
With bolder d&ng 
8t+ A16nffthehillsofb^her; 
And fresh and strong 
The thistle sprung, 
That had begun to wither."— .S&^, 



«M 
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T. 

ahba 
%i *«Hia gifts divine 

'Riroiigh ill app^ 

And round the year 

Bjb glories shine."— ^bn^^tf^. 

8. 

ah ha 

8/ ««N6:— 'Tls&fli8ttod61e • 

?i Thy iheaf of wheat, 

And meat, 
t/ tTntd th6 htiu^ B6al."— JS&rriofc. 
10. 
aaheeh 
%i "TheB6nlrefiiftd 

Is m6st inclined 
4/ To ^vdrf m6ral ^xoelUnoe ; 
All vice is dull, 
A knave^s a fool : 
4 i And Virtue is the child of Seme. " 

Toung, 
19. 
ahah 
Mi ^ When tho^ art ni^, it sterns 
A n6w ore&tion round ; 
The sun has furest heams, 
The late a softer sound."— Jltviw. 
14. 
aheeh 
Si «»Tread86ftly,— b6wtheh^ad,— 
t/ In r^ygrent silence b6w ; 

No passing bell doth toll,— 
Yet an immortal soul 
%i Lb passing now."— Jfrf. Sovikey, 

16. 
aahech 
8/ ** Freeze, frdeze, thou bitter sk^, 
8 • Thou aost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot ; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy stmg is not so sharp 
As friends remembering not." 



Id. 

aahh 
4< ** When^er a n6ble d^ed is wr6ught, 
^ When^'erissp6kdn&n6bleth6ught, 

Our hearts, with glad surprise, 
8 « To hu:her levels Yy^y—AUanUc 
HoniUy. 
19. 
mhaheddc 
4 < ** An Inftnt 6n its m6ther^8 breast— 
8 i A botinoing b6y at pliy— 

A youth by miuden fair caressed— 
An old man silver gray— 
8 « Is all of life we know : 

8 • A joy— a fear ; 

A sinile — a tear ; — 
ki And all fe o'er below X^Skaw. 



aaaheeoh ! 

2<+ " Could 16ve forever 
Bun like a river. 
And Time's endeavor 
Si Be tried in vain, — 

No other pleasure 
With this could measure; 
And like a treasure 
We'd hug the chain."— ii^wk 

11. 

ahaheech 
t f *« Dr«am, bill^, di^m I 
2 1 + Thine eyelids quiver. 
Know'st tnou the theme 

Of yon bright river? 
It saitfa, *Be calm, be sure^ 
8 • Unfidling^ gentle, pure : 
6o shall thy life endure. 
Like mine, f5r ^ver.' "— CfamtsalL 

18* Gat'i Stakz4. 
ahah 



8»+ 



8/ 



** From Greenland's i^^ m6untaiQS. 
From In<fi&'s o6nJ str&nd. 
Where Afric's sunny fbuntuns 
Boll down their golden skod.** 



15k 

aheh 
8i+ *< "Hs swe4t to 16ve in childhood. 
8/ WhSn thg s6al8 that w^ bequ^i^ 
8< + Are beautifhl in freshnese, 
8/ As thd o6roniIs we wr^athe.^ 

This stanza may also be scanned ooor 
tinnously, without iiregularity ; and H 
m»y be written as woU in two lines. 

17. 

ahah 

8i " Fly swift, nvytfffhtgaa^lle. . 
8 <+ To h^r who now hes wiking 
To hear thy silver bell 
The midnight silenoe breakiag. 

JtfiMTi. 

ahahea 
8/ *' Go, Soul, the b6dy's gu^st, 
8 1 + np6n a thankless ^mnd ; 
Fear not to touch the best. 

The truth shall be thy warrant : 
8/ Go, since I n^eds must dicL^ 

8 i And give the world the He.*** 

8 i + Tell arts they have not nnnnilnri, 
8 i + But vary by esteeming ; 

Tell schools they want proioundnefla, 
AjoA. stand too much on seeming. 
If arts and schools reply, 
Give arts and schools ine Ba. 
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»!• See 19. 
aahh 
$i <«'WhAtBO^iie8ofgl6i7riBe 

Before my dazzled eyes 1 
4i Yoimff z^pliyrB wikve their w&nton 
mngs, 
And mdody oeleBtial rings."— Orolff. 

93. Sboht-iorbx Stakza. 

•* The htoicine hath xniffht 
Along the Indian shore ; 
And f&r, by G&nges' banks, at 
night. 
Is heard the tiger's roar." 

aahcob 
*Mf i|6]id hippin^ss we prize. 
Within onr breast the j^wel lies ; 
And th6y are fo61s who r6am : 
The world "has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys must 
flow, 
And that dear hnt-~onr home." 



Si 



41 



ababh 
2/ "G6,16velfr6eel 

4 i Tell h4r that w&stes her time and m^, 
2 i That n6w she kn6wS| 

4i When I resemble her to thee, 
4 i Bow sweet and fair she seems to be. 
WaUir. 
This stanza fordblj iUastrates seveFal 
of the chief princaples laid down onder 
Versification. 

««• 
ahab 

2/ «*Ofty, guiltless p4ir, 

4i+ Whats^ek ye frbm the fluids of 

heaven ! 
8 i + Ye have no need of prayer. 

Ye have no sins to be forgiven." 
Sproffus. 

»6. 

abebdd 
8 i+ " It was a simmer Evening,— 
8 i Old KAspar's w6rk was d6ne, 
4i And he, before his cottage door, 
Was sitting in the san : 
And by him sported on the green; 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine." 
Souih^. 

abab. (Sentimental.) 
4/ "A vi618t b^ a m688y 8t6ne, 
8 i Half-hidden Mm the e^e, 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the s^*" 



97, CoMMOK-XETBB Stanza. (Martial.) 

abeb 
%• •'To hint the d4er with hodnd and 

h6m, 
9 i Barl P6rey t6ok his w&y ; 

The child that's yetnnbom, may me 
The hunting of that day." 

Chm^y Gkaae. 

" To hunt the deer with hound and horn. Earl Percy took his way ; 
The child that's yet unborn, may rue the hunting of that day." 

AS. S9. 

abcb abab 

4tf •* Fair scenes for childood's 6pSnlng 4» + " The (Jcean 16oketh lip to heaven, 

bl6om, Si As 'twere a living thing; 

S i + For Bp6rtive yodth to striy in ; The homage of its waves is given, 

For manhood to enjoy his strength, In ceaseless worshiping.]' 

And age to wear away in." W¥" ' 

Wordtworth. 
90* LoHO-MifiSB Stanza. 
abab 
4 i " So bWe yon winding river il6w». 
It sterns an otiUet fr6m the sk^, 
Where, waiting till the west-wmd 
blows, 
The freighted clouds at anchor 

3a. 



aaa 
4» <*Ajoiind Seb&go's 16nely l&ke, 

%ere lingers not a breeze to break 
The mirror which its waters make." 
WhUHer. 



31. 

abab 
4 i + " Her he&rt is like a f&ded fl6wer, 
4 i Whose beaiity's 16st and sweet- 

ness fl6wn ; 
Forgot, neglected in the bower. 
And left by all to die alone.'' 
Songster, 

33* 

abab 

4 » " There is a c&lm for th68e who w^n, 
A r^t for w6%iry pilgrims foiina ; 
They softly lie, and sweetly sleep, 
2/ Low in the ground."— Jtow^om. 



98S 
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34. 

aahh 
4i " Thme Evening b^llsl those Evening 
b^llsl 
How mkof & t4l6 their mtLsic t^llB 
Of youth and home, and that sweet 

time 
When last I heard their soothing 
ohime.*' — Moore, 

36. 

aaah 
4i ** Who f&d me tr6m her gentle breast, 
And hashed me in her arms to rest, 
And on my cheeks sweet kisses 
tressed f 
i+ My UothQT^^^Thomton. 

The expression "My Mother," closes 
each stanza of the poem. A part thus 
repeated, or making the harden of the 
poem, is called a r^ram, 

89» BuRNs^s Stanza. 

aaahab 

i* "When ripened fluids and &zare 

skies, 

Call forth the reaper^s rnstling 

noise, 
I saw thee leave their evening joys, 
8 i And lonelv 8t41k. 

To vent thy bosom^s swelling rise 
In pensive walk." — Bums, 

41. 

aahech 
4 » + " Two spirits reached this w6rld of 
oiirs: 
The lightning's locomotive powers 
8 1 + or 4 1 Were slow to their agility : 

In broad daylight they moved 
incog., 
ijdylng, withoftt mist or f&g, 
ntire invisibility." 

CiimpbeU. 

43« 

aaah 
4t " When mkldens slioh as Hester die, 
Their place ye may not well sapply, 
Thou^ ye among a thonsand try, 
2i+ with v&in endeavor." 

Lamb, 

44. 

4 i " Bv t6rch and tnimpet l&st arr&yed, 
llaoh horseman curew his battle- 
blade, 
4/ And ftirioiis 6vSry ch&rger niiffhei 
« f -f To join the dreadftil i«^e^-" 



35. 

ahei 

4* " All thoiights, all p&ssions, &a de- 
lights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal ftame. 
Are all bat ministers of love. 



Zi 



And feed his sacred flame.' 



3r. 



OoUridge. 



4/ "Oh,nevertli.lkaff&intom6 
4 ♦ + Of n6rthem oUmes and British 
. l&dies ; 
It has not been your lot to see. 
like me. the charming girl of 
Cadiz."— ^ynw. 
38. 
aheeh 
4i " To h6r8e 1 to h6rse 1 the st&ndard 

flies. 
8 i The btigles sotind the c&ll ; 
The GkiUic navy stems the seas. 
The voice of battle 's on the breeze, — 
Arouse ye, one and all I"— jSoott. 
40. 
abahce 
4 » " You have the P^hlc dAnce asy^ 
4/ Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx 
gonef 
Of two such lessons why fbivet 
The nobler and the manlier 6nA f 
4i You have the letters Cadmus gave— 
Think you he meant them fl>r « 
slave!"— jByw». 
4a« 
4»+ " Thou krt not f&lad, but th6u art 

fickle, 
4 i To those thyself so fondly sought ; 
The tears that thou hast forced to 
trickle. 
Are doublv bitter firom that 
thought : 
4{+ 'Tie this which bre&ks the he&rt 
thou gri^vest,.— 
Too well thou lov'st, too 80<m 
thou leavest."— -Syiw*. 

45. 

aaheoeh 
4/ " Thou gr^wfiet & g6odly tr^e, with 
Bh6oto J[r6oti 

4/ F&nning thd sk^, and ^arth-bound 
aiat So grappled Tinder, 
4i That tn6u, whom parching birds 
could swinff, 
And sephyrs xook with lightest 

From thy firm trunk unmoTed 
didst fUng 
2/+ TdmpSst &nd thiinder." 

Magazine: Oharter-cah 
Observe how the change of feet in the 
last line, improves the vigor of the staiiB. 
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46. 

aahbc 
4 « '* His lir6w was fM : his e^e beneath 

Flashed like a Monion from its sheath ; 
4/ And like a silyer ol&rldii rdng 

The accents of that mountain tongne. 
•'+ <» 8 1 EzoeMor r^LongfOaw. 

4T. 

aahh ee^ &o. 

4/ <« Swift t5 thS br^aoh his c6mrades fl^,— 

4 1 * Hake way for liberty !* thej orr, 

And throiigh the Aiistrl&n phalanx d&rt 
As«ashed the spears through Arnold's heart ; 
While, instantaneous as his fiill, 
Bout, rOln, p&nio, seized them ifV^-^Jfontgomerp, 

4 f + << The tiirkman Hit beside the river ; 

The wind plavea loose through bow and qiuver; 

4 i The ohaiger 6n the bknk tbdfrie : 

4/ The shield hunff gUtt«ring fir6m the tr4e. * * * 

Wild burst the Duminff e&ment 

0*er man and courser, flood and tent ! 

And through the blaze the Greeks outsprang, 

Like tigers, — ^bloody, foot and fang I 

With <ugffer-stab and fiEdohion-sweep. 
■ Delving thS sttinned and stitffggilng n^p, 

Till lav the slave bv chief and Khan, 

And all was gone that once was man 1" — CMf. 
The lambio tetrameter is a sprightly^ vigorous measure, in which much of our 
poetry is written. See Scott, j^rron, liIxK>re, Butler, Swift, Gay, Krs. Hemans. 

48. 

ahad 
8/ ** Leaves h&ve their time to f&ll, . 

5/ And fl6w6rs t5 wither &t the n6rth-wind's breath, 

8ft And stars to B^t; but bll— 

6/ Thou hast aU seasons for thine own, Oh Death V—Bemam. 

49. 

ahahco 
8/ ** 'Tis swiet, In thS grden sprlnff 

5/ ^^JB^ ^?^^ ^® wikkSnlng fields aroiind ; 

Hrds in the thicket sing, 
6 i Winds whisper, waters pxittle from the ground ; 

8 i A thousand odors rise, 

Breathed up firom blossoms of a thousand dy^^^Srjfoni. 

90. 

ahhacc 
8/ "Ah ! there 's a deathless nkne t— 

5/ A spirit that the smoth&lng vkult shall spurn, 

5 % Ana like a steadflust planet mount and bnm-^ 
3 i And though its crown of flame 

6 < + Consumed my brain to aShes as it won me, 

By aU the fieiy stars I Fd pluck it on me I"~ WOUb. 

51. 

ahah 
6/ " We m6um Ibr iMe when blind blank night 

8 i The chamber fills ; 

6 i We pine for thee when mom's first light 

8/ BMd6ns th6 hills.'* 

13 
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abha 
5 i *'A long way off LadndA fttiikos the meo; 

2/ Ab Bh6 cbrftwB ndar, 

%i And 6ne Bees oUa)*j^ 

A long wagr off one wuhes heir again.*' 

63. 

a^ab 
6/+ " It Ib the Bbuie I our mountain vineyarda laving ; 

Zi I Bee the proad flood afaine. ' 

Sing on the march, with everv banner waviog, 
Sing, brothera I 'tis the Shine.''*'*ifi0iiM^. 

.*. 

abub 
5/ < * W^tw&rd th6 c6nne of Empire 'takea ita way ; 

4 * The flnt ibnr aota already paasecL 

5 • A fifth shall dose the dMma with the day j — 

'Time'B uohLeat o&prin^ iathe }a&t,^^^£erid&ff, 

59, PxNTAicmaia, <m Hjoumo MigABimB. &{or5<+. 

In thia meaaore. by fiu* the grefltest and most Yaluaible part of our poetry ia 
written. It oompnaes nearly m oxa Uank verse and ejnc poetry, ana all our 
dramaUo foebry. See Chaucer, SpeziBer, 'Shakespeare, milton, Diyden, Pope, 
Thomaon, Cowper, Follok, Bogers, Byrou, Catupbell, Orabbe, etc. 

6/+ " The p6et'8ej'e,tn& fine fr©n^r611iBig, 

Both g^nce -from h4av^ tS 6aith, flrdm teth t6 -heaven 4 

And, as imagination bodies ibrth 
hi The forms of things unkn6wn, the p6et'B p6n 

Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a iiam8.'*-^Aa)b«pMr«. 

"Yet, higher thlm their t6pB 
6/ The Y^rdfirofiB wftUa of Piradise upspning, 

Which to our general sire gftye prospect laige, . 
6/ Int6 Mb nether Empire n^hbdrii^ r6und. 

6 « And higher th&n that wdlL a circling r6w 

Of g6oSiSst targes. IdadSn ^th f&ireBt Mit, 
Bldssdms &nd fhiits at 6noe of g61den hiie. 
Appeared, with gay enamelled 4!olorB toozed ; 
Of which the son more glad impxeased his beiima 
Than in ihir evening doud, or Immid bow, 
When €k>d hath diDW«red earth."^ifift0li. 

5/ " Oh I hkd he be^n content to s^rve the ordwn, 

With virtues proper only fax the gown ; 
Or had the rankneas of the soil been freed, 
From cockle that oppreaaed the Hoble seed ; 
Divid fi^r him his i&neftil h&rp had atrting, 
And h^irSn h&d w&nted 6n6 imm6rtal B6ng.''— Z>iy4i#f». 

56* EuioiAo Stanza. 
ahah 
ft t ** The br^esEy o&U of incense-br^hing m6m, 

The swallow twittSilng ft6m the str&w-built sh^d, 
The cock's ahrill darion, or the echoing horn,' 
No more shall rouse them 'from their lowly bed."— (?«ii|f. 
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6 i -«• ** For t;h6n wast mdnsrdh b6ni. Tndi6oii% pag^s 

6 i Tell not the planting of thy ibreat tree, 

Bat that the forest tribes hare bent for ages 
To thee, ana to thy Birea, the anbject knee.'"*-JS(|{«i. 

58. 
6/ " Hirp 6f thS N6rth, ferewell I the hills m-ow dirk, 

6 i On pdrple p^aks a deeper shade descending ; 

In twilight oopse the glowworm lights her spark, 
The (Mer hiuf-aeen are to the covert wending."— >SSq0(^« 

$,i + ** PhiloBophera may teach thy whereabontB and nitttire ; 

5 1 + Bat wise, as aU of as, pmoroe, mast think 'em. 

The schoolboy best has uwd thy nomenolatare : 
And poeta, too, most oaU thee Bob-o-linkam/'— JSE^^Wm* 

aa. 

aba'be-e 
6 » + " And th6tt hast wttked ab6u1r-how stringe a rt6ry— 

6 « In Th^bes's streets, three th6usand y^ars ag6 ; 

Wh^n thfi Hemn6nltim was in kll Its gl6ry, 

And time had not began 'to overthrow 
Those monamenta and piles stapendoos. 
Of which tiie very rains are tremendoos." — ff, SmUJk, 

tcU Btbon'b Br^sxzk, 
abahahce 
5 » + ''*^^that I had the art of easy writing, * 

what shoold be easv reaoinjc: ! cotiM 1 scale 
Pamassas, where the Mases sit inditinff 

Those pretty )HM«Qs never known ^to nil. 
How quickly woald I. print (the world deughting) 

A Grecian, Syrian, or Assyrian tale ; 
And sen you, mixed with Western sentimentaUsm, 
Borne samples of the finest orientalism." — Byron, 

Whim ivnbio hypermeterB of moderate length occur oiily now aodtlMi in tht 
poem, they are mofe commonly h.umorouB than seriooa. 

^6^ Tbb SoNinET. 
abbaaeoadee dff 
ft f " And c&nst thou, M6ther, f6r a m6ment think 

That we, thy children, when old age shall «bed 

Ita blanching honors on thy weary head. 
jGonld flrom our beat of dotiea ever shrink f 
«6on6r ihft v&m Mm his high «i^i6re ahoold aink^ 

Than w6, ungriiteftil. l^ave thee in that d&y, 

TopiiM in acSitude thy liife away, 
Or «h«n thee tottering on th« grave's «oId brink, 
Baoiak the thought I — where'er oar steps may roam. 

O'er smiling plains, or wastes without a tree, 

(Mil will fond memory point om* heaeta to thee, 
And paint the pleasures of thy peaoeftQ home ; 
While duty bids us all thy gnefb assuage. 
And smooth the pillow or thy sinking age."-~ir. Z. WkU$, 

63. Spenserian SriofiA* 
ababbebee 
C< " There is a pleasure in the pftthless w6odB, 

There ia a lipture 6in the 16nely ah6re. 
There i^ soeiety, where noae introdea, 
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Bv the deep sea, and masic in iU roar. 

I love not Man the lees, bat Nature more. 
From these oar interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been before, 
To min|fle with the universe, and feel 
• i What I oan ne^er express, | yet can not all conceaL" — Byromm 

An iambic hexameter ia nsoally called an JUxandrine, 

64. 

aabh 

6 • " The d6w was f&Uing f&st, | the st&rs began to blink.— 

I heard a voice; it said, | ' Drink, pretty creature, drink 1' 
And looking o^er the hedge, | before me I espied 
6/ A sn6w-white m6antain liunb | with & m&iden &t its side." — WifrdtworOL 

ahahce 
hi ** For 4ge8, 6n the silent forest h6re, 

Thy beams did &11 before the red man came 
To dwell beneath them ; in their shade the deer 

FM &nd f&ared not the Arrow's deadly dim. 
Nor tree was felled, | in all that world of woods, 
6* Save by the beavers tooth, | or winds, or rush of floods.''— ^f^yont 

66. 

aahh 
6/ '' I s^e the v&Ileys, Spain 1 1 whSre thf mighty livers n&n, 

And thd hUls that MX thy h^rvgsts | &nd vineyards t6 the sdn, 
And the flocks that drink thy brooks I and sprinkle all the green, 
7/ Where He thy pl&ins, | with sh4ep<walks seamed, | and 61ive shAdea 

[between."— .A^omA 

67* Ldob DivniBLH. 

7 i ** The m^lanoh61y d&ys are o6me, | The saddest 6f the y^ar. 

Of wailing winds and naked woods, | And meadows brown and sear/' 

7ft «* 0. better thit her shittered hiilk | Shoold sink beneath the w&ve ! 

Her thunder shook the mighty deep, I And there should be her grave I 

NaU td th6 mib t her h61yljtg,— sSt Ivgr^ threadbare sMl, 

And give her to the god of storms,— | the lightning and the gale I" 

68.* 

7/+ " No :— 4;he j6ke has b^en a g6od one, | Biit I'm getting f6nd of quiet ; 
And I don't like deviations | from my customary diet ; 
So I think I will not go with you | to hear the toasts and speeches. 
But stick to old Montgomery Place, | and have some pig and peacnes.'* 



«< Fkth6r &nd I went d6wn to t6wn | A16ng with C&ptain Gk>oding, 
And tii^re we s6e the m4n and b6ys i As thick as h&sty ptidding." 

Dr. SUoi^ : Yankee DoodU, 

The quantity of iambic verae in English literaturej &r exceeds that of all the 
other kinds of verse. 

* There is also a sort of doggerel stanza, nsoally iambie, ending with a long prosy Umi and 
frequently foond in newspapers ; as,— > 

**Now Befiben w6s a niee yonng m&n 
As Any in the t6wn ; 
And Phoebe loved him very dear, 
But, on acconnt of his being obliged to work Ibr a living, ke 
never eonld make himself agreeable to old Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 
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s«r 



2. ANAPESTIC VERSE. 



* MoTe your f6et 
To our BOiind, 
Whilst we griet 
AU the grlund^'—FUtohir, 



1. 

ahah 
Or, tc M6ve your fSet 



T6 our sdnnd, 
Whilst we gr^et 
All the grdond. 



Or,i 



M6Te your ftet 
T6 oar Bound) 

Whilst we greet 
AU the ground. 



51. 

abaedhde 
%f '* I7ow, m6rtAl, prepare, 
2 a For thy f&te is at hiuid ; 

Now, mortal, prepare, 
a-f And surrender. 

For Love shall arise, 

Whom no pow^r can withstand. 
Who roles from the skies 
To the oentre.'^— d=r(mvi2Z0. 

ahal, 
8/+ The atitumn winds rdshing 
2 a .f. Waft the leaves that are s^est ; 
But our flower was in flushing. 
When blighting was nearest. 
ScoU, 
6. 
aabech 
2 a <« Come, my mites, let us w6rk, 

And all h&nds to the iiSrk, 
9 a While the stin shines, our hiycooks 

to make : 
2/ So flne is the day. 

And so fragrant the hay. 
?hat the meadow 's as bhthe as 



That t 



wake."— iSmor^. 



the 4a 



3. 

ababeedede 
2 a** When, in rige, he oame th^re, 
2/ Beholding how Bt6ep 
2/ The sides cUd gpp^, 
2 a And the bdttom how dtep ; 
2/+ His t6rment8 projecting, 

And sadly reflecting, 
2 a + That a lover forsaken, 
2/ A n^w love may g6t ; . 

But a neck, when once broken. 
Can never be set," etc*— fFawiiL 

9. 

aahh 
2 a ** Our life is a dr^am, 

2 a Our time, as a stream^ 

2/ Glides swiftly awiy ; 

4 a And the fiigitive mdment refuses to 
[st&y."— TFerf^. 
T» 
aahbb 
" Let the stiipid be grave, 
'Tis the vioe of the slave ; 
But can never agree 
With a muden nke me. 
Who is born in a country that 'b happy 
and free.** 



2a 



8a 
8/ 



ta + 
8a 



8a+« 
Za 



9m 



8. 

abab 
** I am m6naroh of ill I survey. 

My rifi^ht there is n6ne to dispiite ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute."— Cbte^pw. 



9. 



** Though the diy of my destiny's 6ver, 
And the stir of my &te has dedined, 
Thv soft heart refused to discover. 
The faults which so many could fLadJ'^—^yrot^ 

10. 

**The str&wberries ffr6win the m6wing. Mill Mfty, 
And the bob-o-unk sings on the tree ; 
On the knolls the red clover is Rowing, Mill M&y, 
Then come to the meadows with me,^^Mutman, 

11. 

** How l&ir is the r6se I what a beaiitifol flower ! 
The gl6ry of A^pril and Miy 1 
Bat the leaves are beg^ninff to fade in an hour, 
And they wither and die m a day."— WaiU» 
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a bab b 
S/ <<ToBiche8f AUsI 'dam v^; 

8/ Who hid in their tiims have been hid ; 

Their treaBores are sqnandered again ; 
4/ And h6re in the grkw are all mdtala forbid 

4 Save the tinsel that shiiiea on the dark oofan4Jid."— £Mipe«. 

13. 

ababee 
8/ " The mtisic of stream and of bird 

8 a 8haU oome b4ok when the winter ia 6*er: 

i • But the v6ioe that was dearest to lis, shall be h«Ad^ 

Ih onr desolate chambers no more 1 
i/ THhh BiikiUffht of M&y on the w&ters shall autrei^^ 

4a Bikt thg light of her eye hath departed fiMP6¥er V'^SmUO. 

14.C 

aabb 
ia ** When the fl6wers of fH^ndfthip or 16yd have deo&f ed 

In the heart that has trusted and onoe been betrajred, 
^ Kd siinshine of kindness their bl6om oan restdre : 

For the* verdure of filing will quiohaa no more V^—S^f^nami 

ia + '* Bo I h6pe, ftom henoef5rward von n6'er ^nll ask, o&n X maul. 

4/+ This teasing, oonctiited, rude, msolent &nimal. 

And if this rebiike mjght be tiimed to his benefit, 

^or I p^tj.tbe miin,) I shotild be glad th6n of it.**^»S^u^. 

ab aab 
4/ "A w&rrior so b61d, and a virahi so bright, 

8/ Conversed as they s4t on toe gr^en ; 

They gind on each 6feher with tender dfi3igh«v-^ 
Alonzo the Brave was the name of the knight, 
Tiie maid— was the fiUr Imogene." — LaiM^i 

aabbeeddee 
8/+ ** A bre&th of submission- we breathe not ; 

The sw6rd that we^ ve* dr&tm we iml sheathe not ; 
4/ Its so&bbard is 16ft wherA our mirtyrs are laid, 

And the vengeance of ages has whetted its blade. 
8 a + Earth may hide, wavea ingulf. Are oonsame us ; 

But &ey shall not to slavery doom us : 
4a If they rule, it shall be o^er our ashes and graves ; 

But weVe smote them alrea<fy with Are on the waves, 
8 a + And new trxnmpha on land are be!ft>re us ; ' 

To the obaige 1— Heaven?s baDser is o?eru8.^^— OwiipML 

16« 

abab 
4 a + ** When the bl&ok-lettered list to the g 6ds was presented, 
4/ (Th* list of what Fate for each mortal intends.) 

At the long, string of ills a kind goddess relented. 

And slipped in three blessings— wilb, children, and Mends/* 

opMlMP* 

4 a '* Should tin tempest of w4r oversfaidow oar Umd^ 

if-k- Its b61ts oould ne'er-r^nd fVeedom*a temple asilnder ; 

For nnmoved at its portals would WaaMnglon BtM»d, 
AndT^mke with hia breast the asaanlta of the thunder.*'— P^ * 
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IS. 

adatfcceb 

4a 4- " When a.ptince to the l&te of the pe&saot has vi^lded. 
4/ The tikp^stry waves dark roand the dim-liffhted hall ; 

With 'scatoheoQS of silver the coffin is shielaed, 
4/+ And p^es stand miite by the o&nopied p611 : 

40+ Through ikt odnrts, at deep midnight, the t6rches are gl( 

In the proudl j-arohed Qhap«l the buinera are beaming ; 

Far adown the long isle saored' music is streaming. 
Lamenting a chief of the people should &1L"— -SooM. 

19* Lnnis BtvisiBLft. 
abab 

4/ '' The oftptive vsirper, | Hurled d6wn fh>m the thr6ne, 

Li^ buried in torpor, | Foigotten and lone."— .^yion. 



3. TROCHAIC VERSE. 



Zi<r 



%i 



u 

aabhc 

iMming, 
Btimingx 
Chtoging> 
E&ngir- 
«F^ofgri< 



andfidll'OfpiLin." 
AadiBon, 



3. 

aahoeh 



(« "Si» most certain, 

B^ their flirting, 

Zic W4iQ|9 h&ve most envy shdwn ; 

Pleased to ruin 

Others' wooing, 

Kever happy in their own." 



aaahooeb 

%i <« Cl^ wells spring not, 
8w6et birds sing not, 
Loud bells ring not 

d Oheerfhlly ; 

Herds stand weeping, 
Slocks all sleeping, 
Nymphs back creephig 

FearMy."— vSaaA«?ptfflr». 



Zte •* Wo6 the f&ir one, wh^n arotnd 
1 1 £^ly birds are sing ing ; 

When o^er all the firaerant ground 
Early herbs are spmgiiu^." 



aahdedj Sec 
ic ' " S^e him stitde 

VfcUeys wldtf. 

Over woods, 

Over floods; 

So shall I 
8 1 c (L6% p6et 1) tQiicih the sk^."— A0{/1 



4. 

adoh 



Zt 



Whizing throtigh the moi&tltains, 
2te Bii2ziag 6^er the vlUe.; . 
BleBs me 1 this- is pleasant, 
Biding on a rail."— »S!(Jw.. 

6. 

abab 



Zt 



"Cinlo^etooftre, 

C&n I c4ase.t9 Utnguiah, 
While my dfirling flor 
Is 6n the ootfoh of to^^hP'- 
Bums, 

T. 

^t "Th6ugh we oh&rge tOKtt^ witb 

flatness. 
Zte Th&ugh wa or^ad to-m6rrow's 
Bky, 
There 's a melancholy sweetness 
In the name of days gone by." 

9. 

<* HtLsbfind, hiisband. o^aseyour strife, 
If Nor 16nger idly rive, air; 

Th6ugh I &m your wMded i^% 
If T6tl'm n6t your slkve, sir."— .Buni* 
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10. 

Zte " N6w the pine-tree's wfcving t6p 
Ztc Gently greets the m6riiing gale ; 
Kidliii^ nov begin to crop 
Daisies in the deivy vale.'' 

OtMmngham. 

At "C&IlnotthSsthem6nthofr68es— 
2te Th6re are n6ne to bL6om ; 

Homing light, alas i clisoloses 
tic Bat the winter of the tomb." 

13. 

aaabeceb, &o. 

ttc** So6ti who hive with Wkllace bidd, 
Boots whom Braoe has often led, 
Welcome to the ffory bed, 

2ta Or to victory."— 5wn*, 

Compare Zto with 4i. 

15. 

aahhcCf 4&0. 

Zic "tt shall o6me in Empire's ffrdans, 
Btiniingt4m{>les, trampled thrdnes ! 
Then, Ambition, me thy lust. — 
Earth toearthi and dust to dastl" 
Oroly. 

IT. 

ahahedcd 

41 « tn the greenest 6f our valleys 
tto By good angels tenanted, 
Once a &ir and stately palace 
(Snow-white palace) reared its hdad ; 
In the monarch Thought's dominion, 

It stdod thSre ; 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over &Drio half so fair- "— P<m. 

19. 

abahoc 

itc «P6et6fthehe&rt, 

Delving in its mine, 
From mankind apart. 
Yet where jewels shine ; 
Zic Heaving lipwarda t6 the light, 

Precioos wealth that charms the 



11. 

Zte <« B61dier, r^st 1 thy w&rfiire 6'er, 
4 1 SUep the sl^ep that kn6wB not 

breaking: 
Dream of battle-nelds no more, 
Days of danger, nights of wak- 
ing."-,S4»«. 



»0. 

a te " H^ that 16ves a r6sy ch^ek. 
Or a coral lip admires, 

Or from starlike eyes doth seek 
Tnel to maintain his flres ; 

As old time makes these decay. 

8o his flames most melt away.*' 



14. • 

aaabeeh 

Zi " Oft as stimmer ddses. 
When thine eye reposes 
On its lingering roses, 

itc Once so 16ved by th^ 

Think of her who wove them, 
Her who made thee love them ; 

8/ Oh ! th^n remember m^.'* 

16. 

aaab refrain 

d2ie <«Whto the Alh&mbra w&lla he 
g&ined, 
Ztc On the moment he orduned 

That the tmmpet straight shonld 

sound 
With the silver clarion roand. 
Zi W6ism^Alhkma!" 

18. 

abaaabecdd 

Zte *<In a valley th&t I kndw, 

to Happy sc^nel 

Ztc Th^re are meadows al6ping 
16w, 
There the fairest flowers blow, 
And the brightest waters flow. 

All serene ; 
But the sweetest thuig to see, 
If yon ask the dripping tree, 
Or the harvest-hoping swain, 
Is the rain."— J2^ 



»l. 

aahb 

4i ** S^e the rdddy mdming smiling, 
Hear the grove to bliss beguiling : 
Zephyrs through the woodland 

playmg. 
Streams along the valleys stray- 
ing.''—OcldwiiiL ' 
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aaahah 



4i 



"N^ver wadding, ^verw6oiiipf, 
Still a lovelorn neart parsouig, 



8^0 



Bead you not the wrong yoa're 
doinff, 

In my cheek's pale hue t 
All my life with sorrow strewing, — 

Wed or cease to woo." 






13. 

abeoah ah 

4it * * Ah t my heirt is ^ver w&iting, 
2te Waiting fdr the Miy,— 

Waiting ^r the pleasant rambles 
Where the fragrant hawthorn 

brambles, 
With the woodbine alternating, 

Scent the dewy way. 
Ah 1 my heart is weary waitingy 
Waiting for the Mav." 

DubUn Maga&ins, 



Ji4, 

aahh 



** Th4n, meth6Qght, I h^aid a h611ow soiind, 
G&thlrlng ih> from kll the 16wer grodnd ; 
N&rrdwiag in to wh^re they sitt assembled. 
L6w YoMptiiotis mi&sio, winding, trembled." — Tenn^ion, 



25. 

ahad 

6t '* Moi&ntain-winds t oh 1 whither d6 ye c&ll me, 

4 i4 Vainly, vainly, would my steps pnrsae : 

Chains of care to lower earth enthrall me, — 
Wherefore thos my weary spirit woo,"-^Memans, 

86* Liiiis DivmraLi. 

^ Wh6re the w6od is w&ving, | Steady, gr^en, and hlfh. 
Fauns and dryads, nightiy, | Watch the starry sky.** 

»r. 

ahab 

%i " ttp the d4wy mduntain, I Health is b6unding lightly ; 

On her br6w a g&rlana, | twined with richest p6sies : 
6a7 is she. | elate with hope, | and smiling sprightly ; 
Bedder is her cheek | and sweeter than the rose is."— (7. Browm, 

US. 

aabby &0. 

7t '*Th£n in th^e let th6se rejdice, | who s^ek thee, s^f-denying, 

All who thy salvation love, | thy name be glorifying." 

7te ^ C6me, and t^U us, odr Xinf^na. | lo6kinff northward ftr awiy 

O'er the camp of the invaders, [ o'er the Mexican array." — JVMaier. 

• 
<* S6ft1v bl6w the Evening brazes, | S6ftly fill the ddws of nleht : 
Yonder walks the Moor Alcanzor, | Shunning every glare of ]ignt.'*~-vPl^C|t!9^ 

30. 

Si "B^ams of n6on, like biiming l&noes, | throiigh Xhf^ tiptops l|Mh and 

glisten 
As she stands before her lover | with nv^ tyes to. look and listen." 



2TO 



\inaiFICA110K;«-H9t7ANNfROt-HMiimle 



4. DACTYLIC VERSE. 

0» llteiwtDffe baa but little regnUu* or pure dactylic 



I* 

aaab 

2d •«LABd«ofiheFilgrim*8 pride, 
Land'wlien my flttben died, 
Jftbmv9?ry. moiintain-^ide 

Si Let freedom ilQg."-^^i<A. 



aaabeeeh 

2d "Briffbtinberf&ther'«b«ll 

Sbilldfl gleamed upda tbe wail^ 
Load Mto^ the minatrela all, 



dt 



Ch&ntmg _hi8 ffl6r7 ; 
ll(&bran( 



When of old Hil(&brand 
I asked his daughter's hand, 
Mate did the mmstrel stand 
S*+or<f< To hear mjr story." 



aaah 

%d <'Frtefi«m satiety 

Care and anxiety, 
Charms in variety, 

de F4U to his shjkre.** 

4. 

ahah 

2dt ** Take her up tenderly, 
de Lift her irith duv ; 
F^bioned so sli^nderly, 
Toilng) and sof^rr— jSnnI. 

5. 

%d « Wh^re shall the 16Ter reat, 
d t Wh6m the fttes s^yer 

'Brsxak bis true muden's breiBt— 
Farted forever/'— »Sr^ 



6. 

aahcch 
2d << Bird of the wiidemesd, 

Blithesome and ciimberless, 
Zdc Light be thy m&tin o'er m6orland and Ua ; 

Smbtom • of happinesa, 
Blest is thy dwelUng-plaoe — 
0, to abide in tbe desert with thee r*— i%^. 

7. 

ahal 
2dtc *''G6me fh>mtfae radnntof the Itopard, sp6uae, 

2di C6me from the d^n of tbe Uou ; 

Come to the tent of th^ shepherd, spouse. 
Come to tha mountain of^on." — 0» Jarcw^ 

aaahceeh 
Zd ^* B6ts will anticipate, | lavish, and dissipate 

9de All that your busv pate I bosrded withi oai^ ; 

And, in thei^ fbolishnesa. i passioa, andmulishness, 
Chsi^e you with churlisnnesa, | spuming your prayer.* 



aa.a.hc4ieb 
9dt " Padse not to dr^am cf the fiiture bef6re us ; 

Pause not to weep the wild oam thai eoma o^r as { 
Baxky bow Creation's deep,,m«sleid ohomey. 
'd'nintermitting, goes lip into h^ven 1 
N^ver tbe 6oean-wave &\ten in fl6wing; 
Never tbe little seed stops in its growing-; 
More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glo' 
TUlflnem its n^utiahing^atem it ia riven.'^— i 
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' 10, Lxnn BivimiLB. 

nahh 
Zdt " S^o, in his wiywardnessy Hj5w his fist doiibles ; 

Thus pugilistical, daring life's troables : 
Btrange, that the neophyte enters existenoe. 
In such an attitude, reigning resistanoe.*'— iE&o^?. 

11 

aahh, ifeo. 
Idc ** Often had motbitain-Bide, modntain-side, br6ad hike and stream. 

Gleamed on my waking thought, waking thought, crowded my oream.'* 

la. 

dhalcedeed 
Zdi ^^ Gi^en be the gr&ves where her martyrs are lyinff 1 

9de Shr6udleB8 and t6mble8s they sdnk to their list, 

While o'er their ashes the starry fold flying 
Wrapt the proud eagle they roused from his nest. 
S 4 B6me on her n6rthem pine, 

Long o^er the fbaming brine 
Spread her broad banner to storm and to sun ; 
H^av'n keep her ivex free, 
Wide as o'er 14nd and sea 
Floats the Mr emblem her heroes have won«"— JSsJmM. 

13« LnnEs DivismLB. 
ahab 
Sdi ** Time, thou art ^ver in mdtion | On wh^ls of the d&ys, years, and Ages ; 
Bestless as waves of the ocean, | when Eurus or Boreas rages." 

(f.Mrown's Gram, 
14. 

aabh 
Id ** (Ht of the kingdom of -Christ shall be g&thored, by Angels o'er S&tan 
vict6riou8, 
AH that offendet^, that lieth, that fidleth to honor his name ever glorious." 

15. 

7d&''*Sn.ialrod the htintdr was mighty in htinting, and f&med as the rtUer of cities 
ofyAre: 
Babel, and Erech, and Aooad, and Calneh, from Shinar's fkir region his 
name afkr bore."— i^. 

5. COMPOSITE VERSK 

UlOHGB AND AlTAFBSIB. 

1. a. 

•« Our fttto flitf Is daaoiiig ^ With a l&uffh and s6ng we gUde al6ng, 

In the free mountain ^, Acr6s8 the fleeting Bn6w ;. 

And bibniiihed knoB are glinoing,, With friends beside, how swift we ride 
And w&rriors gathering there." On the beatitifol tr&ok bel6w." 

£ryafU. JPMU. 

l%rouffk&tU ^i$ eompotUs vene, show tohat feet compose each of the lines, 

3. 
«« We hMed him diurklv. at diad of night, 
The s6dB with our bayonets tiirning ; 
By the strdggUng mdonbeams' misty lii{ht^ 
And the Jintem dimly btiming."— Wbife, 

<< 'Twas the b4Ule-fi41d ; an4 the o61d, pfile mOon 
Looked d6wn on the d6ad and dfing ; 
And the wind passed 6'er with a dlz^ and a wail, 
Where the yodng and br4ve were l^ng."— Zaniabw. 
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4. 

" I kn6w where the yoTing May violet gr6wB, I 

In its 16De and lowly n6ok ; i 

On its mossy bank, where the large tree fhrowa 
Its br6ad dark boiiighs, in 861emn rep68e, 
Far 6ver the silver br6ok."— J?ryan<. 

5. 

«* Thy he&rt was a river | Withoiit a mkin— 
Would t had loved thee n4ver, | F16rdnoe V&ne." — PdAiZe^on Qfots. 

6. 

^* There was 6noe a little fbiintainl That fl6wed awfiy nnse^n 
In the bosom of a moontain, | Where man had nevei been.^ — O. Yowig* 

7. 

Lhither. 



" Let us g6, lassie. g6 to the br&es of B41aahither. 
Where the bl&e-Derrles gr6w 'mong the b6nny highland h6atber.^'— 2 

8, 
*'0, the 61d, old cl6ok,of the h6nsehold Bt6ok, | Was the brightest thing and n^test : 
The h&nds, though 61d, had a totloh of g61dy| And its ohime rang still uie sweetest." 

9. 

*' It was m&nv and m&ny a y^ar ag6, | In a kingdom b^ the s^a, 
That a m&iaen there lived whom yoii may know, | By the n&me of Annabal L^e : 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought | Than to love and be lovea 
by me."— ib«. 

All tss Fsr. 
10. 11. 

" Hlght sinks on the wive : " G6 where ridry w&its thee, 

H6II0W giists are sighing ; But when mme elates thee, 

Bto-blrdB, to their cave, Oh I still remember me.'' etc 

Throtigh the gl6om are fl^ing."—i9diiMm«. Moor; 

!». 13. 

" It is written 6n the r6se, «* The dep&rted I the dep&rted I 



Read w&t those biids disoldse — And thev glide ab6ve oar memorial 

Passing &w&y.'' — HernnuM, Like snadows over streams.*' 

14. 19. 

«« Oft fai thS stillj^ niffht, «« Gtetle and 16vely fSrm, 

Ere sliimber's chain has b6und What didst thou hSre f &o. 
me, 

Fond M4m5r3^ brings the light 1 0* 

Of 6ther d&ys around me ; " N^ar the Ikke where dr6oped the willow. 

The smiles, the t^ars, Lonff time &g6 ; 

Of boyhood's years, Where the rock threw baok the billow 

The words of love then spoken ; Brighter th&n sn6w ; 

The eyes that shone, Dwelt a maid beloved and oheriahed 

Now dim and gone. By high tod 16w ; 

The cheerful hearts now broken." But with autumn's leaf she perished, 

MooTt» Long time iig6."— J6m<* 

ir. 

" M&ny &Te the th6ughts that c6me to md I tn my 16aely mtising ; 
Or : M&ny &re th£ th6ughts th&t o6me td m6 J In mjp 16ne]y miislng ; 

And they drift so str&nge and swift, | Tn^re 's no time for ohdoaing 
Which to follow, for to leave any seems a losing." — Graneh, 



18. 

Each carries a skiiU ; going < 



*• M&rch—m&rch— ml,rch 1 Earth gr6an8 as they tr6ad ! 
ig d6wn to the d^ad." 
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10. 

<* Kn6w ye the l&nd where the ogress and myrtle 

Are 6mbLem8 of d^edii that are d6ne in their clime—- 

Where the r&ge of the viiltare, the love of the ttirtle, 
Now m61t into 86ftne8B, now madden to crime f 

£n6w ye the l&nd of the o^dar and vine, 

Where the flowera ever blossom, the beams ever shine,*' etc—Bpro/h, 

20. 

^* Busk ye, bixsk ye, my b6nny, b6nny bride. 
Bask ye, bosk ye, my winsome marrow I 
Busk ye. busk ye, my bonny bride, 
And think nO more 6n the br&es of Ykrrow.^^—MtmUiati, 

« Wild roved &n Indl&n girl, I Bilght Alf&r&t&, 
Where BwOep th6 wattes | Of tnl bliie Jiinl4t&. 
Swift &B &n &nt616pe I Throii«rh th« f&rtot g6inff. 
Loose wore hOr j^ttj^ 16oks | In w&vy trusses flowing.** 

»»• 

« Merrily swinginfi^ on brier and wded, 
N^ to the nest of his little dlime, 
Over the mountain-side or mSad, 
B6bert of Lincoln is tilling his niLme — 
B6b-o-link, B6b-o-link; 
Spink, spuik, Spink ; 
Sntkff and skfe is that n^st of o^rs 
Hidden am6nff the siimmer flbwers. 
Ghde, chde, ohSe I'*— ^ryon^. 

This beantifhl stann is remarkable for a skUlfol combination of nearly all 
the feet. 

Many songs are composite in their versification ; and odes are frequently not 
only composite in metre, but very irregular in the length and rhyming of the lines. 

Ex.— " 'Twas lit the r6yal ftast for P4rsi& w6n 

By Philip's warlike B6n : 
A16ft, in Itwfhl st&te. 
The gOdlike h^ro s&te 

On his imp^ri&l thr6ne : 
His v&liant pe^rs were plkced ar6und, 
Their brows with r6ses and with m^le b6und ; 
So shoiild desert in &rms be cr6wnea. 
The 16vely Th^s b^ his side 
Bat like a blooming E&stem bride. 
In fldwSr 5f yoiith and beaiity*s pride. 
H&npy, h&ppy, hAppy pMr ; 
« one btit thS bAve, 
N6ne biit thO br^ve, 
N6ne btit thO br&ve deserves the £&ir,** eto^—Dryde/i. 

See Dryden*B Ode on St GeoIUa^s Day, Poe*B Bells, Gdaios^B Ode on the Passions, and 
aray*B Odes. 

We sometimes meet with scraps of verse, formed chiefly with the design of 
being mechanically ingenious. 

" She drove her floc3h o'er mountainSf " Nowj 0, now I needs mnst/Nrr^, 
By ffrove, or rook, or fountaina.''^ Burtmg though I abwni mourn ; 

* Lighay and hrighay breaks away Mmne^ can no joy impart. 

The morning from her mantle gray." — Byron, Joy once fled can ne'er return." 

This is line-rhyming or word-nuUching, 
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*< T4tward vcfa t owtred oastle, 
TMn««Da-rAymtf-renowi»dj 
L ighUy I et thy wares then 
Z eap the «£00^ I edges, 
P 0«r in p vrMt silver 
P roudly, t oudly over, 
i> ofMMi^ d awn with ui 
i> a^ina, Jkuking onwa: 



«< j^T'Ttaing diBWB her rosy veil 
Z orely o'er the western sky ; 
L ingerinff donds in beauty sail 
i? re the night withdra^vB their dye. 
ilT ot a wavelet,'* etc. 

Such verM makes what is called 
aoroetie. 



<< Such sharpness shows the sweeteet>Vi«i^, 
This is Kns-rhyminff and c^Utera- Such cnttingd rather heal than rend, 
Hon combined. See page 261. And snch beginnings touch their «im." 

our- f* w* d- di»- andp- 

A -Bed -lend -roaght -eath -ease -ain. 

bles- fr- b- bi"- and aff- 

** A cnrsed ilend wr6Qgtot death, ditoase, and pun ; 
A blessed Mend brought breaoi and ease again.*' 
Such verses have been called ftMt jooeirp. 



Faulty Lines. 

"And the mountains will echo industry's glad song." 
** Low shall they lid while ages after ages flee, 

But their tomb shall stand a proud Thermopyls." 
" Should every hopeM prosnect ftkdiB on life's uncertain way ; 

Should every tie that We nas made, be rudely torn away." 
" Another story all the town will tell ; 

Pbillis paints ^ir to lodkUke ah angeL" 
" And now», where shade and fountain meet, 

Herds ofhorses and cattle feed.'* 
** Above the woody vales, on high 

The eagle soars in majesty." 
^ Dark-rolling, high in eddyhig wisftthiS Tiprising, 

Awfully grand, majestically awful" 
"Balmy zephyr, lightly flitting, 

Shade me with your azure wing." 
" The smiles of joy, tiie tears of woe, 

Deceitftil shine, deoeitfol flow-— 
There "s nothihg true but Heaven." — T, Moore. 
may be deoeitftU ; but smiles of joy, and tears of woe, are 

"Back from Miami; like a star he flies, 
Meigs to assist to hurry the 8upplie8."-^^6donia(2. 

OBSSBVATIOKS. 

1. Poetry is closely allied to music^ pahiting, statuary, and, indeed, to all the 
flne arts, of which it is the greatest Its mdster passioQ is love, in the most en- 
larged sense <^ the term. In some poetry, tho]ight predominates, as in Pope's 
Essay on Man ; in some, feeling, as in Wolfe's Burial of Sir John Moore ; in some 
the imagery, as in Moore's LaUa Bookh ; in some the music, as in song^ which 
often have but little to recommend them, except that they are good vehicles for 
pretty tunes or airs. In some poetry are happily combined all the exoellenciea 

2. Poetry must be composed in accordance with the principles of correctness^ 
d the traits of excellence, required hi good prose ; that is, it must possess Am- 



Point out ihs 
Faulty XSAS0BE 

Faulty bhyice: 

Both: 
Inelbgant bhyub: 

Too XAITY EPITHBTS 

Bad Df agbry : 
Faulty thoughts : 



Smiles and tears 
never so. 
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damentally all ttie good qtialitses of good prose, and all dIsT&tions- tirast be stl6h 
as make it poetrjr, and elevate it above piXMSe^ or siich as liAjwriPt- to it some y^e* 
culiar poetic exceflerice. 

3. PoiBtry should be composed in a lofty or ardent glow of spirit ; apd a 
deficiency allowed in any of its essentiar qualities, should generally be atoned 
for by superior excellence in the otfeer qualities. 

4. Poetry, in its fbet, csesuraT pauses; rh^pnes, words, modes of ezpfession, 
arrangement of words, and licenses, should be in aocordanoe With the usage 
of the best poets, or in acoordance with the principles in which the art itself 
is founded: 

5. Such a mod^ of versificatton should alwc^ be chosen, Bk will best corre- 
spond with the sentiments of the intetided poem. 

6. When a certain stanza, ot a certain mode of versifidation, has been adopfe^ 
there should not be, throughout the same poetn, any departure firom it, either ih 
the kind of feet, in the number of feet to the respective linesj or m the mod** 
of arranging tiie lines that rhyme. Regularity is one of the chi^f beauties of 
poetiy. 

Rhymihg lines should not be allowed to come occasfonalty int(>blskn%r verse ; 
nor should Ihxes of blanlr verse be oocasionally interspersed among^ rhifmlttg 
lines. 

T. Rh^es should exactly correspond; or at least be allowable; tiiat^is, oorre^ 
spend sufficiently to be aathorized by the usage of good poets. 

8. When the m^t of poetry is to depend on its structure as to qttantHy and 
aooent alone, there must be regularity and great melody, or great excellence of 
thought, sentiment, and' expression, to atone for the qualities that are wanting. 
Tlierefore moSt of our *' Sapphics," "hexameters, "and oi^er fantastic imitations 
of what is found in ancient or in foreign languages^ are hardly poetiy according 
to the genius of our literature. » 

9. Songs are not always so regular as other poeni& To write a good song 
requires great art, unless the mind happens to be one of those rare and fine ones 
in which nature hiEis combined the poet and the musical compositor. The best 
songs are written by learning the air, tune, or musio firsts and then setting^ it to 
words, or, rather, wedding it to words. 

10. In the composition of odes, the poet may, in general, pursue whatever 
variety of versification he pleases, in order that he may express a varying train 
of feeUngs in rhythm suiting the different parts, and thus produce a muoh richer 
and better harmony than unvaried regularity could afford, 

11. It seems to be a prevailing opinion among the people of western and of 
southern Asia, that poems — especially long ones — should be varied in versifica- 
tion, in order to produce the highest degree of pleasure. Soott, Byion, and 
Moore, have written many of their cantos thus, aad successfully. The privilege, 
however^ of using different feet promiscuously, or of varying the versification,, 
can be allowed only to relieve monotony, or when, such diversity will make the 
verse more expres^e, or decidedly more agreeable than regular struoture would> 
make it 

12. We sometimes find, even in shorter- poems that are not odes^ a sort of 
wayward irregularity in the length and rhyming of line& The propriety of such 
structure must, I suppose, be judged by the effk^; and if it proves to be really 
the inborn music of genius^ of course it is allowable. But perhaps the reader 
would rather hear a poet'^ opinion of it:<*-* 

** He [Halleck] is familiar with those general rules %nd principles which are 
the basis of metrical harmony ; and his own unerring taste has taught him the 
exceptions which a proper attention to variety demands. He understands that 
the rivulet is made musical by obstructions in its channel In no poet, can be 
found passages which fiow with more sweet and liquid smoothness ; but he. 
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knows Tory well Cbot to make this Bmoothnefls peroeived, and to prevent it from 
degenerating into monotony, occasional roughness must be interposed/' — Bryant. 

13. Poets take unusual liberties with languid, which are called poetic 
licenses. Greater liberty is allowed to them than to prose writers, chiefly in the 
choice of words, in the number of words, and in tiie arrangement of words. 
They sometimes use antiquated words, spelling, or pronmiciation ; they often 
shorten words, sometimes lengthen them, and sometimes exchange them for 
kindred words or forms. They sometimes adopt obsolete or foreign idioma 
They allow unusual ellipses, unusual pleonasms, and frequent and sometimes 
▼iolent inversions. In general, any arrangement of words is allowed that will 
preserve the sense. 

14. Poetry may be faulty in the measure, in the rhyme, in the imagery, in 
the modes of expression, in the quality of the thoughts. But the worst and 
most oommon fiuilt is that of making poetry out of gaudy language merely, or 
out of remembered poetic scraps and phrases. Such is most of the newspaper 
poetry, in which we have often been obliged to see the waves of the Pac^c 
rolling about in the Mississippi Valley ; rose-bushes blooming in January ; buds, 
violets, roses, juicy peaches, golden apples, and twinkling stars, all flourishing 
promiscuously together. We have also heard nightingales sing on the Ohio 
river, and larks where surely they never were. True poetry does not consist in 
a jumbling-together of the images, words, and poetic expressions of other poets, 
but in exact copies or daguerreotypes of interesting parts of the world of nature 
or the world of soul, as conceived with a warm hearty a sprightly intellect, and 
a gloving imagination. 

16. ANALYSIS OP SENTENCES. 

Discourse* is composed of propositions. 
A proposition is a subject combined with its predicate. 
The subject denotes that of which something is affirmed. 
The predicate denotes what is affirmed. 

Discourse may be divided into paragraphs. 
Paragraphs are composed of sentences, 
A sentence is a thought expressed by words. 
Sentences are either simple or compound, 
A simple sentence contains but one proposition. 

The sentence is still oonsidered simple, if its nominative is a proposition ; bat 
not so, if it contains a subordinate proposition in any other relation. Some mm- 
marians supply words so as to make with each finite verb a proposition or simple 
sentence : bat, whenever we can do so conveniently, it is best to regard a seriee of 
finite verbs as bat one predicate. 

A compound sentence contains two or more propositions, or simple 
sentences. If one of the propositions modifies another, the sentence 
is, by some grammarians, called complex, 

A clause is any one of two or more propositions which together 
make a sentence. 

* DisoouBflx, literallj, r^ers to the run or Jlow of thought ; Fsopoeinoif ineaiui Aonw- 
thing placed before; pabaoraph, toritten beside; bentencx, thought; olaxke, vhat close*, 
or fills out; oosbdikatb, ranking toiih ; bubobdikate, ranking under; akaltstb, M|jar- 
aUng; BYVTBm% putting togsUier, 
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Ezereises, 

Fouml cmt ik$ proponbkm or ^imw, and UU whether the eentetMe are ein^ or 
eompound .*-" 

The flowenB are gemmed with dew. The maple on the hill-side has lost its 
bright green, and its leaves have the hue of gold. As you come near, they 
spring np, fly a little distance, and light agam. Suspicion eyer haunts the 
guilty mind. Hard things become easy by use ; and skill is gained by little 
and httl& The weight of years has bent him, and the winter of age rests upon 
his head. He touched his harp, and nations heard entranced. * The union is 
the vital sap of the tree ; if we reject the Constitution, we girdle the tree ; its 
leaTOS will wither, its branches drop of^ and the mouldering trunk will be torn 
down by the tempest The good times, when the fiurmer entertained the 
travelw without pay ; when he invited him to tarry, and join in tiie chase ; 
when Christmas and Fourth of July were seasons of general festivity, — have 
passed away. '* Thy woridly hopes," said the hermit^ ** shall have &ded, thy 
casties of ambition crumbled, and thy fiery passions subdued, ere thou haaSt 
reached the meridian of life.'* Bead this Declaration at the head of the army, 
—every sword will be drawn from its scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered, to 
maintain it, or to perish on the bed of honor. A grain of musk will scent a 
room for twenty years, and will have lost but a small part of its weight What 
costs nothing, is worth nothing. That he must &ii, is certain. 'Tis liberty 
alone that gives the flowers of fleeting life their lustre and pwfome. Go, and 
assist him, that the work may be finished. He who is &lse to God, is not true 
to man. Thoagh thy slumbers may be deep, yet thy spirit shall not sleep ; 
there are shades that will not vanish, there are thoughts thou canst not banish. 
To dress, to visit, to gossip, and to thrum her piano, are the chief employments 
of the modem belle. 

Every proposition is either declarative, interrogative, imperative, 
or exclamatory. Every sentence is the same, or a composite of these. 

A declarative proposition expresses a declaration ; an interroga- 
tive proposition, a question ; an imperative proposition, a command ; 
and an exclamatory proposition, an exclamation. 

Ex.—" John rides that wild horse." " Does John ride that wild horse T' 
" John, ride that wild horse." " John rides that wUd horse !*' An exclamatory 
sentence is merely a dedarativej an interrogative, or an imperative sentence ut- 
tered chiefly to express the emotion of the speaker. 

Exer cises. 

7%e prowmtione; and whether deelaratiive, interrogatwe, in^peroHve, or exdauna- 
iory, and why 2-^ 

A waving willow was bending over the fountain. Rise, and defend thyself. 
Shall I assist you ? How beautiful is yonder sunset I If James has a hun- 
dred marbles, why does he never show us any of them ? Men may, I find, be 
honest, though they diff'er. Now Twilight lets her curtam down, and pins it 
with a star. Green be the turf above thee, Mend of my better days. What 
shall I say ? What a piece of work is man I She is busy in the garden, 
among the posies. The entire fence is burned down 1 Hear him I hear him 1 
There can be no study without time ; and the mind must abide, and dwell upon 
things, or be always a stranger to the inside of them. The fly sat upon the 
axle-tree of the chariot-wheel, and said, ^ What a dust do I raise 1" 

Every proposition is either independent or dependent. 



An independent proposition makes complete sense by itself. 

A dependent proposition depends on anoth^ fbr complete sense; 

The olaiue of a oomplez sentenoe on which the other olanses depend, !ft ofteii 
oidtod ^Q principal or Uadinff ciauM ; its sahjeot and predicate, va»jimtifiip0l'.m 
leading: mUffsat. wad j^ediaaU; and the depemdent oUoBea, avbffrtUnate etauset. 

Exercises. 

jI%8 j^^epoiiU&n$f and whether independerU or dependent^ and why :^ 

The morning^ dawns, and the cloads disperse. The dew giisteos when the 
son rises. I wdtdd not enter on my list of Mends the msti who needlessly sets 
foot upon a worm. StiUest streams oft -vTater &il«st mesdtMtirs; and the bird; 
thait flatten least, is lengest on the wing. The path of sorrow leads to the lioid 
where sorrow is uhknown. If the mind be Cforbed and humbled too mudi lb 
children, if their spirits be abased and broken much by tbo stri(!t a hand o?er 
them, — ^ftey lose all tfaetr tigor and industry. Oome ye in peaoe here, or canie 
ye in war ? In ofie place we saw a gting of sizty-flye horses ; but the bufikloes' 
seemed absolutery to cover- the ground. "Ceme," says Puasi "without any- 
more ado; 'tis time to go to breakfiut: cats dont live upon dialogues," 



Every proposition may be dividisd into the entire subject and l^o 
^tire predicate. 

The entire subject most have one: or more subjeci-nominatikfes to 
the same verb or verbs. 

The entire predicate must have one or more finite verbs agreeing 
with the same subject, which may be called the predicate-verbs. 

Hence both subjects and predicates are either simple or compound. 

The Bubjeot-nominative may be a v}ordf a phrase^ or an entire dauee; the predt- 
cate-verb is simply a Mrfr. 

Most grammariaiis call the entire sabrleot the logiofAsiAject ;, the. enline predi- 
cate, the logical prediaxU; the subject-nominative, the grammatical suiject; and 
the predicate-verb, the gr(mi,'fruUioal predicaii. This mode of naming is not so 
simple as the one we have given. 

BxeTcises. 

the entire eubjectSj, and &i4n the ettt^eot-nonunoHvea ; the entire 
, and Ihen'the predieate^vert^ f — 

Men work. Most men work daily. The leaves rustle. The leaves rustle 
in the passing breeze. Leaves and flowers must perish. Flowers bloom and 
&de. Leaves and flowers flourish and decay. Poplars and alders ever qoir- 
ering played, and nodding cypress formed a fragrant shade. In youth abne^ 
unhappy mortals live ; but, ah t the mighty gift is fugitive; The same errors 
run through all fomifies in which there is wealth enough to afford that their 
sons may be good for nothing. Depart In concert act, like modem frieodSi 
since one can serve the other's ends. That it is our duty to be kind and 
obliging, admits of no doubt The division and quavering which please so 
much in musto, have a resemblance to the glittering of light, as when the moon* 
beams play upon the water.. It is often the &ult of parents, guardians, and 
teachers, that so many pezBons nusoarry. (Hete either " It" or the clause ** that 

nany,'' etc, may be considered the subject of " is," and the other term may 
Tsed as agreeing with the subject in case.) It is hardly practicable for the 
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hWBAh liiinil toobtaitt »fl3eM<'alidfiMi{lUir ttzibwlddgeofan art; wiUhoiit' filbstra- 
tiona flad exempl^oatioBS. Ah 1110L tbe bioomiog pride of Uofy and tfaot of 
beaa^, are but one. 



The parts into which seDtences are divided in analysis, are called 
elemetita, Sabjectrnominati?eB and predieate-yerbs are* the prigncipal 
elements ; and they may be modified by wordSj phrases^ or clauses, 

A part that modiJiM anoUieri adda sometfiiiig to ita meamng, or takmi' aihiy 
aometmog. 

What modifies, is either explanatory or iiestrictive. 

Ex.— ** The town lay at the fbot of a hiU, vMch wedimbed.^* <* Tha town laj( at 
the foot of the hill tchieh toe cUmbedJ'^ 

Whatever modifies a substantive^ is an adjective element. 

Ex—" SdtbnufrCt Temple." "What temple ? " David, the hing and ptahnitiJ* 
What David? " The land c^ixtJ^.'' WhaDlandf '* A hill mmmedfoUh ma- 
j4stui treet:' What kind of hill ? "A proposition, to tdLthe farm»^* What prop- 
oiltion ? " The store which U on the eomer,''^ What store ? . "A request that wu 
via go tmtt im.'* What kind of request ? 

What modifies, may itself be modified. 

A NOUN may be modified — 

1. Bj an curWitA. ** The han iS' intelligent'' 

2L B7 an a4'i9D(»«ft ** A hrnHfia boss;" '< A aosB, red and heimtifiA:' 

5. By e, poeeeenim, VoAn*« hOBSV ;'' "JfySLikTB." 

4L By an appoeUive. " Johk the eaddl&r ;" " The pobt ift7^." 

fi. By ekparUdplef with what belongs to it "A law rdaiing. to taocesJ" 

6. By an if^itive, with what belongs to it. *^ A path to guide fi«." 
7: By an adftmcL '*A xak oftaiadom:^^ 

8: By a dause. ''fRie willow that stands 5y the spring ;" **A BSBQtrBST (hat 
you will go with us to-morrow,^^ 

A PBOKOUN may be modified in the same ways, except not by Sk possessifoe, 
A modified word has firequently several modifications at onoe. 

Exercises. 

7%« nouns and pronouns^ and ly what^theyats modified :*^ 

A dewy rose. The land of orangea Lurking evils. Bvils lurking near. 
EvUs that lurk near. A house sitnated on the river. An opportunity to 
study. Tbe sun's beama Kilton the poet. The deer which ran out of the 
field, and which I shot A bright morning, fresh and balmy, that refreshed us 
all The calumet was produced, and the two forlorn powers smoked eternal 
friendship between themselves, and vengeance upon their common spoilers, the 
Crows. The silence of the night ; the calmness of the sea ; the lambent radi- 
ance of the moon, trembling on the surface of the waves ; and the deep azure of 
the sky, spangled with a thousand stars, ^-concurred to heighten the beauty of the 
scene. With loss of Ed^n, till one greater man restore us, and regain the bliss* 
tdi seat Numerous small lakes lie inland, round which, on beaten trails, roam 
herds of red deer. S^eet day, so cool, so cahn, so bright, the bridal of the earth 
and sky. 
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Whatever modifies a verb, an adjectiTe, or an adverb, or may be 
given in answer to an interrc^tive adverb^ or as the complement of 
a predicate, is an adverbial element 

Ex.— "The house was sold yesterday, ^^ When? ** The house oontams muck 
fumUure:^ Contains what t " The house was a «wr« aiW»." Was what? "The 
house fell, eruthingjis inmatet,^^ Fell how ? " The house was sold to pan the 
atpner's debUJ** Why? "The house was sold beeatue the aumer was in debL'*^ 
Why! 

A modified verb may be a finite vorb, a participle, or an infinitive. 

A YBBB may be modified— 

1. By sn objecL " Men build houses.^* 

2. By a predicate-nominative, " John has beoohe a farmer.^ 

3. By an adjective, " To be wise ;" " James is idle,^ 

4. By an adverb. "The horse BAK/a«t" 

6. By a par^pfe+. '' The stone rolled thundering down the hOL" 

6. By an infinitive-}-, " I have concluded to remain with you.'* 

1. By sji adjunct, "Apples OBOW o» «rg«." 

6. By a clause. " She thineb he is richf^ " He studies thai he may Uam.^ 

Exercises. 

The verbs^ and by what modified ;— 

A light beaming brightly. He writes with care. Cast not pearls before 
swine. He became a partner. She is indnstrious. I intend to ga I be- 
lieve he will SQOceed, when be makes a vigorous eflbrt Among the flowering 
vines is one deserving of particular notica Each flower is oompoeed of six 
leaves about three inches in length, of beautiful crimson, the inside spotted with 
white. Its leaves of. fine green are oval, and disposed by threes. This plant 
grows upon the trees without attaching itself to tbem ; when it has reached the 
topmost branches, it descends perpendicularly, and, as it continues to grow, ex- 
tends fcom tree to tree^ until its various staJks interlace the grove like the rig- 
ging of a ship. Nature from the storm shines out afresh. Not even a philoso- 
pher can endure the toothache patiently. There never yet were hearts or 
skies, clouds might not wander through. Chaucer said, " If a man's soul is in 
his pocket, he should be punished there." 



An ADJECTIVE may be modified — 

1. By an adverb. '* She is fiyoUshiy pboud." 

2. By an infinitive. *' The fruit is good to eat,^ 

3. By an adjtmct, '* He is cabeful of his books,^ 

Exercises. 

l%e adjeetivesj and by what modified :— 

She was uncommonly beautifiil He is poor in money, but rich in knowl- 
edge. Be quick to hear, but slow to speak. The visions of my youth aie 
past — too bright, too beautiful to last How dear to my heart are the scenes of 
my childhood I That &ther, &int in death below, his voioe no longer heard. 
"^ise in council and brave in war, he soon became the most successful leader. 
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An ADTSRB may be modified — 

1. By an adverb. " The hone ran very vast." 

2. By an cuiytmcL " He has acted inoonsistentlt with his profeaaiont.** 

Exercises. 

Tke adwrUf and hy what modified ;— 

It is yery badly done. She studies most diligently. You can not come 
too soon. He has written agreeably to your directions. 



When a dependent clause is abridged into a phrase, having a 

nominative absolute, the phrase retains the modifying sense of the 

clause. 

Some grammarianB call snch alao independent phraaes, though perhaps need- 
lessly. 

Exercises. 

Tk€ absoltite phraeee, and what ihey modify ."— 

Ky trunk being packed, I sent for a carriage. (Sent why or when ?) The 
son having set, we returned home. His father having been imprisoned, he went 
to rescue him. Along he sauntered, his musing fimcies absorbing bis whole 
souL 

Nominatives independent, or the phrases containing them, and 
interjections, are independent elements. 

Exercises. 

Point out the independent words or phraeet : — 

Liberty ! can man resign thee, once havmg felt thy glorious flame I Weep 
on the rocks of roaring win^ maid of Inistore 1 Milan I the golden belh 
which oft at eve so sweetly toUedl Alas, alas t fair Inds, she^s gone into the 
West The land of the heart is the land of the West ; oho boys I oho boys I 
ohol Hist, Borneo, hist My stars I what a fish! Ha, ha, ha I a fine 
gentieman, truly. 

■» ♦ ' ■ ■ 

Connecting words are conjunctions, prepositions, adverbs, and 
relative pronouns. Sometimes phrases. 

Sometimes connectives are omitted, or the connection is sufficiently 
obvious by the position of the parts. 

Exercises. 

Point out ike eonneetivee, tell qfwhat kind, and what they connect ;— 
The sun has set, and the moon and stars begin to appear. He took the 
horse which I had brought When I behold a fosbionable table set out, I fiuicy 
that gouts, fevers, and lethargies, lie in ambush among the dishes. He that 
knows not how to suffer, has no greatness of soul. Though deep, yet dear ; 
though gentle, yet not dull The moment I touched it, down it fell The 
deeper the water, the smoother it flows. (Connected by the correlative sense of 
the dauses.) A corporation, whether commercial or proprietary, is perhaps the 
worst of sovereigns. Grain is the object which leads to the formation of these 
companies, and which constitutes the interest most likely to be fostered. Where 
an individual is the sovereign, there is room for appeal to magnanimity, to be- 
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neyoleaoe^ to the love of gloiy ; but oorpomte ambition Is 4eiif to rmeftcj aoi in* 
sensible to shama To be Imppr is not only to be free from the pains and dia- 
I of the body, but aJso from ihe cares and diseases Of the mind. 

'' Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis something, nothing ; 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands : 
But he who filches from me my good nani^, 
Bobs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed !" 



Propositions ^re s^metiines elUptical or inverted, 
Ixercises. 

Paint out tht dl/ipHcal part$^ 1tKP>^ ^ wniUed vords^ and restore tA» logical ftr* 
rangement: — 

And jokes went round, and careless cb&t No mate, no oomrade^ Lucy 
knew. Oh, how damp, and dark, and cold! **Then why do'nt 70a go," 
said I. Pride costs us more than hunger, Ihi^ and oold. The woman 
fetrange ciroomstanoel) i^mained Dbslinately silent. 0\it of debtj oat ot 
oanger. On the cool and shady hiUs, coffiae shrubs land itamannds ,grow. Alas 
Ibr Jove, if tbou wert all, and naught betyond, earth I Of aU the tbonsand stira 
not one. ^ Su*, I can not — ^What, my lord ? — Make you a wholesome answfir-" 

Firsts Fear his hand, its skill to try, 

Amid the chords bewildered laid ; 
And back recoiled, he knew not wb^ 

E'en at the sound himself had made. 



Sentences, tpropositions, and phrases, WiBtJ W analyzed aooording 
to Dhe following 

Pormula?. 

A seniencet and why; simple or compound^ and why; dedaraim, intitmng/iilm^ 
imperative^ exdamatoryf or a composite 0^ and why. 

i«*P?™«»« ,^ ^^V^*^''?*. K. « 1« ^.modMedby . 

An IndenAndAnt nhrafle ! the indeDendent BUbstantive ' *»«««— «« vj 



an Independent phrase ; the independent Bubstanttye 
-*«^ »«^^le; «^ JSSSS£^r"^--^■•«-W-'»^-- 



predicate ; predicate-rerba 

ANALYSIS EXEMPLIFIED. 

ffimple Sentenees Analyied. 

** Sin degrades." 

This is a wntenee^ it Is a thonght espieesed by words ; nttiphj it eoMtawM bok 
one proposition ; deciaraHWy it ezprsBses a deolamtion. 

Sin is the subject, because it denotes that of which sometidng is afiteaiid^ >aaA 
•d«8 is the predicate, because it denotes what is afllrmed of iUb. iSlMis also «he 
Vnominative ; and degrades, the predicate-verb. 
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**Hy fViend, were these houses and lands purchased and improved 
by our old i^en^tor, David Barton P 

This is a ma^muv, it is a eolleoti<A <ff wofds makiiig 4»nipUte soiiae-; '^impU^ it 
oontainsbnt one propoBition, or but one sabjeot and one )»edleflte ; MUr rogoHve^ 
it asks a question. 

Jfy/riind is an independent phtaee, beoanae it has no gnmuDatioal conneodon 
with tiie Test of the eenienoe. IHtnd ia the principal woni, and it ia modified or 
limited by the possessive Jfy, 

The phrase these haute$ and lands^ is the snbjeot, because it denotes that of whioh 
9omethixig is affirmed. 

The phrase were purchased and improved hyaur old eenator, David barton, ia the 
predioate, beoause it denotes what is affirmed of the subject. 

JEbueee and lands are the snl^jeeb^naniinativea, oonneeted by the word attd^ and 
modified by the adjective these. 

Were purchased and [were] improved are the predioatervevbe, connected by and 
and modified by the phrase by our old senator, Damd JSarton. Ow old senator ia 
nuxMed by JOavid Barton; old senaior ia modified or limited by the poesesalve 
our; and senator is modified by old. 

Or thus : Was is the copula ; pftrchased vai6. wn^wvoM^are the attributives, modi- 
fled by — : (as before). 

dampoonA •Seateocea Analyiad. 

** A man who saves the fragments of thne, will accomplish mucli 
in the course of his life." 

This is a sentewee, it is a complete thought expressed by wtoda; compound, it 
eentainB more propositions than one ; (or, tompiM, it oont^ina tmo pn^Mwitioaa, of 
whieh <me modifies the other ;) declarative, it expresses a declaration. 

A man who saves the fragments of time,^B Abe entire subject of the prindpal 
elaase, because it denotes th'atof which something is affirmed ; and wiU accomplish 
mmeh in the course qf his life, is the eutire predicate, because it denotes what is af- 
firmed of the subject Min is tlM aubject*nominative ; and it is modified by the 
article A, and the clause who saves thejroffments of time: will accomplish is the 
predicate-verb, and is modified by the object much and the adjunct in the course 
<^ his life. 

Who eaves the fragments of Hme, is a proposition oonneofeed to man^ by the rela- 
tive who, as a subordinate clause performing the €fB\ge of an acQeotive. 

Who is the entise subjeot and the subjeot-nominative : saves the fragfments (^ 
time, is the entire predicate ; saves is the predicate-verb, and is modified by its ob- 
iect/ragments, which is itself modified by the article the and the adjunct of time. 



^ What pleases the palate, is not always good for the constitu- 
-tion.'' 

This is a sentence, it is a collection of words making complete sense ; compound f 
consisting of two propositions ; (or, complex, it contains two propositiona of whioh 
4»e modifiee the other ;) declarative, it ezpressea a declaration. 

*< What is equivalent to that which. What, or that which, pleases the potato, is the 
entire subject of the principal clause ; and is not always ^food/or the conatitvtion, is 
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the entire predioate. Thai is the sabjeot-nomiaatiTe, and is modiitod by the c 
ukUh pUoHs the palate; w is the predicate-verb, and is modified hj the adjective 
ffood^ which is itself modified by the adjunct for the comUkUion and the adverb 
altooffty and alwofe is modified by the adverb not, 

Wkiekpleaeea thepaiate, is a proposition connected to ihat, by the relative tokkh, 
as a subordinate clause performing the office of an adjective. 

Wkick is the entire subject and the subject-nominative ;j720aM« <%0|ia2a<0, is the 
entire predicate ; pleasee is the predicate-verb, modified by the object palate^ which 
is itself modified by the. 

[** What causes mildew, has not yet been ascertained with cer- 
tainty." 

This is a simple sentence, having the incorporated olaose What cwume m Udm e 
as the entire subject and the subject-nominative. JBae not yet been aeoertained 
mth oertaAmty^ is the entire predicate, etc. 

What cauaee mildew^ is a subordinate dause incorporated into the sentence as 
a substantive in the nominative case. What is the entire subject and the subject* 
nominative, etc.] 

" My son, if thou wouldst receive my words, and hide my com- 
mandments with thee, so that thon mayst gain wisdom ; yea, if thou 
wouldst seek it as silver, and search for it as hidden treasure, — then 
live in the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God." 

This is a eenUnee^ it is a collection of words making complete sense ; wmpowady 
it consists of several propositions ; a composite of deaiaratite^ or oondiUonal d^ 
elaraUvej and imperative clauses, but rather an ienperatwe sentence, Ibr its ohiel 
aim is to express a command or an exhortation. 

"Myaon,''-- 
This is an independent phrase, because it has no grammatical connection with 
the rest of the sentence, etc. (Proceed as before.) 

**Ifihou wouldst receive my wordSf and Mde my commandments mth thee^*^ — 
This is a proposition connected as a dependent clause, by the conjunction %f, to 

the last dause of the sentence, etc. (Analyse these dauses in the same way as the 

dauses and sentences above we analyzed.) 

" So that Ihou mayest gain wisdom ;" — 
This is a dause dependent on the dause preceding it, to which it is connected 
by 80 that, etc. 

" Tea, if thou unnddst seek ii as siiuer, aiid search for it as hidden treastare ;*'-^ 
This is a dause oo<}rdinate with the member preceding it, to which it is con* 
nected by the emphatic yea ; and dependent on the last clause of the sentence, to 
which it is connected by \f. 

''As silver;'— ''As for hidden treasure ;"— 

As tikfer is put for ae you would seek for eHvery and is therefore a danse ooib* 
nected to the preceding predioate by a« as a subordinate clause, performing the 
office of an edverb of manner, etc. 
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^J%m Uve m ihefear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of CM." 
This 18 the principal or independent daose, oonneoted by than to the rest of th« 
sentence. 2^, understood, is the entire sabjeot and the subjeot^-nominatiye, etc 



Note. — ^Long sentences are generally most easilj analyzed, by commendnff at 
the beginning of the sentence, and taking not more than one claose, independent 
word or phrase, at a time, and proceeding thus nntil the entire sentence is ex* 
liaasted. It is generally better to defer dependent daoses, till their principal 
daosee are analyzed* 

^ There is strong reason to suspect that some able Whig poli- 
ticiaus, who thoaght it dangerous to relax, at that moment, the 
laws against political offenses, but who could not, without incur- 
ring the charge of inconsistency, declare themselves adverse to 
relaxation, had conceived a hope that they might, by fomenting the 
dispute about the court of the lord high steward, defer for at least 
a year the passing of a bill which they disliked, and yet could 
not decently oppose." — Macaulay. 

AvALTBs. — ^This is a eompUx declarative sentence, or a eompqfmd declarative 
sentence of which some of the claases are dependent. There ie etrong reason to 
tuapeet^ is the prindpal danse, of which etrong reason to euepeot^ is the entire sub- 
ject ; and l%ere m, the entire predicate ; reaeon is the subject-nominative, modified 
by the adjective strong^ and the infinitive to etupect performing the office of an ad- 
jective ; if is the predicate-verb, modified by ITiere, 

That eome able Whig poliiioiane had concehed a hope, is the next simple declara- 
tive danse, performing the office of a substantive in the objective case governed by 
to euepeetj to which it is connected by that» Some able Whig poliUoianef is the entire 
subject ; and had eoneeioed a hope,, is the entire predicate : poUiieiane is the subject 
nominative, modified by the adjectives eome^ aible, and Whig; and had conceived is 
the predicate-verb, modified by the object hope, which is itself modified by the 
article a. 

Who thought U dangeroue, etc., (read to hut,) is a subordinate relative clause, 
oonnected topoHtieians by who, and performing the office of an adjective. Who is 
the entire subject and subject-nominative ; thought it dangeroue, etc, is the entire 
predicate, of which thought is the predicate-verb, modified by the object it, which is 
modified by dangeroue, and the appositive to relax, etc, of which to relax is modi- 
fied by the adjunct at that moment, an adverbial dement whoee principal word is 
moment, modified by ihat, and connected to the verb by at ; to relax is farther modi* 
fled by the object the laute, and lawe is modified by the adjunct againet political 
ofeneee, performing the office of an adjective. 

£ut who eovld not, without, etc (to had), is a relative dause also modifying 
poUtioiane, and oonnected as a coordinate dause to the clause before it, by the 
adversative cox^unction hut. Who is the entire subject and the subject-nominative ; 
could not, wUhout incurring, etc., is the entire predicate, of which could declare is 
the predicate-verb, modified by the negative adverb not, the adverbial adjunct 
without incurring the charge qf vnconeietency, the object ihcTneelADee, which is modi- 
fied by the adjective adverse, and adveree is modified by the adverbial a^unct to 
relaxation. 

14 
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7%(U they mighty etc (to wUdh)^ is the next simple claQ6e,->d6peiid(mt| oon- 
nected to \ope by Ihttty and performing the office of an adjeotive. I%0y is the entire 
snbject and the subjeoC-nominative ; might dtfer^ etc, is the entire predioate,*of 
which migU dtfer is the predicate- verb, modified by the adverbial elements hy fo- 
mentmg ihe diapute about the court qf the lord high etewobrd (means), /or a year (lime), 
and the objective element thepaeeing of a bill ; fomenUng is joined to might dtfer by 
by and modified by dAeipulte^ dispute is modified by the and about the eourt, court is 
joined to dispute by about and modified by the and qf the lord high etewafd^ lord is 
joined to court by of and modified by the and the appositivo' high atmoard; for a 
year is modified by the adverbial phrase at least; passing is modified by the and 
the adjunct of a bUl. 

Which they disliked, etc (to the end), is a relative olan8e,--decIaratlve, depend- 
ent, connected to biUhj urAtcA, and perfonning the office of an a4)ective. Th^ is 
the entire subject and the subject-nominative, disUktd and eould oppose are the 
predicate-verbs, connected by and yety and modified, both, by the objective toAiei, 
and the latter verb by the adverb decently, wliich is itself modified by the nega- 
tive adverb not. 

The sentence oonsiste of six clauses, very finely bound together, of which the 
subject of the prindpsl ohiuse is branched out into a duster of dependent clauses. 
— ^l^e student will seldom find a sentence more difficult to analyze. 



Paragraphs or sentences may be briefly analyzed by simply 
pointing out the clauses or propositions in their logical order. 
Parsing, also, may be much abridged. 

Ex. — " Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity. 
And the regard of Heaven on all his ways ; 
While other aninuds inactive range^ 
And of their doings Qod takes no aocount" — MiUon, 
Man hath his dailv work of bodv or mind appointed. 
Which declares his dignity^ ana the regard of Qeaven on all his ways. 
While other animals range macdvc 
And Gkxl takes no account of their doings. 
Man is a common noun, in the nominative case to hath ; haih is an irregular 
transitive verb agreeing with Ma/n ; Aw is a personal pronoun, relating to Man as 
its antecedent, and possessing work, etc 



EXERCISES. 



The SMALL CAPITALS and the Italics show the lioinlnatiyes and the finite vvrhs, ot tha 
principal elements. 

Anaiyu IhsfoUowing sentences : — 

Stars shine. 

The BUN RISES. 

Woodman, spare that tree. 

Rome was not built in one day. 

The WORLD is bright before thee. 

The spreading orange waybb a load of gold. 
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The YiOLVT HAS MOURNSD above tbeir graves a hundred springs. 
In slumbers of midnight the sailor-bot lay. 
No MAN FORGETS his original trade. 
Violent firks burn out themselves. 
Out of every grove the voice of pleasure warbles. 
In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work of bliss. 
Days, months, years, and ages, shall circle away. 
And still the vast waters above thee shall roll. 
Death saw the floweret to the desert given, 
Plucked it from earth, and planted it in heaven. 
My hopes, — ^their starry light is gone. 
The mellow eve is gliding 
Serenely down the west. 
TJsB books as hee8 use flowers. 
To hope and strive is the way to thrive. 
The LAPSE to indolence is soft and imperceptible ; but the rbtttbit 
to diligence is difficult. 

How poor ARE THEY that have not patience I 
What WOUND DID ever heal but by degrees? 
Large streams from little fountains flow. 
Now bright the sunbeam on St. Lawrence SMiLBa, 
Her million lilies, and her thousand isles. 
On thy fair bosom, silver lake. 

The wild SWAN spreads his snowy sail ; 
And round his breast the ripples break. 
As down he bears before the gale. 
The ROSE HAD been washed, just WASHED in a shower. 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; 
A delicate moisture encumbered the flower. 
And WEIGHED down its beautiful head. 
Here rests his head, upon the lap of earth, 
A YOUTH to fortune and to &me unknown. 
Much must be borne which it is hard to bear. 
The DIAMOND 's a jewel, on earth though it lie ; 
And DUST still is dust, when His blown to the sky. 
If this great western sun be struck out of the firmament, at wliat 
other fountain shall the lamp of liberty hereafter be lighted? 
Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne. 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o'er a slumbering world. 
Sadly and slowly they climb the distant mountains, and reap 
their doom in the setting sun. 
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At midnight, in his guarded tent, 
The Turk was dekamino of the hour 

When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power. 

WJiat in me is dark, illumine ; what is low, raise and support. 

For contemplation he, and valor, formed ; 
For virtae she, and sweet attractive grace. 

Eternal Hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time, 
Thy joyous youth began, but not to fade : 
When all the sister jj^nets have decayed, 
When wrapt in flames the realms of ether glow. 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below, 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile, 
And LIGHT thy torch at Nature's funeral pile. 



SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS AND DESCRIPTION. 

CThlB seotioii \b designed for reference only.] 

A perfect or entirely satiafaotory anBlysis of speech has never been made ; and 
It is perhaps even less possible than a perfect analysis of the material world. Tec 
our knowledge of either may be mnch extended by such analyses aa oan be made. 

Analysis is the separating of a whole into its parts. 

Synthesis is the combining of parts into a whole. 

The analysis of sentences with reference to the entire thoughts 
expressed by them, is called Analysis ; and the analysis of words 
with reference to their ideas in the structure of sentences, is called 
Parsing. 

Language is any series of words or signs by which we express 
or communicate thoughts. 

Discourse is the embodying of thought with language, or it is 
some train of thought embodied in language. Discourse is to 
language what buildings are to building-materials. 

Discourse, according to its subject-matter, to the manner in which 
is developed, or to the end in view, has been variously divided. The 
most obvious division is into prose and poetry. 

The chief divisions of prose are science, philosophy, history, trav- 
els, novels, essays, addresses, critiques, and letters. 

The chief divisions of poetry are epic poetry, dramatic poetry 
{tragedies and comedies), lyric poetry (odes, songs, and sonnets), sat- 
ires, epistles, epigrams, and epitaphs. 

Discourse is either direct, indirect, or representative. 
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Direct discourse represents the speaker as giving his own thoughts 
in his own language. 

Indirect discourse represents the speaker as relating in his own 
language what he ascrihes to another. 

Representative discourse ^ or dialogue, enables the author to rep- 
resent, by assumed characters, either his own sentiments or those of 
others. 

The great advaotage of representoHve diacowrse^ and also to some extent 
oS indirect disctmrae^ is, that it enables the author to conceal or disguise his own 
opinions. Who shall say, for instance, to what extent Shakespeare is morally or 
critically responsible for bis writings ? See also Dr. Franklin's account of what 
a wise old Indian chief thought of the whites. 

Perhaps the most rational division of discourse is the following : — 

a. That which depends chiefly on place^ and is termed description. 

b. That which depends chiefly on time, and is termed narrative. 
e. That which aims to unfold or exhibit the nature or rationale 

of things, and prevails in works of science and philosophy. 

d. What accompanies each of these for the sake of illustration, 
or to render the speaker's meaning more intelligible or impressive. 

Any of the first three mentioned, may predominate in the dis- 
course, but they are not unfrequently combined. 

1. Discourse may usually be divided into paragraphs. 

2. A paragraph is a portion distinct in form and sense. Para- 
graphs often consist of two or more sentences. 

3. A sentence is a thought expressed by words. A sentence must 
comprise words sufficient to be of itself complete in sense and gram- 
matical construction. (A nominative in one sentence, for instance, 
can never be the subject of a verb in another sentence.) 

The beginning of a sentence is denoted by a capital letter ; and the end, nsnany by a 
' pertod, an mterrogatlon-potnt, or an ezdamatlon-point. 

4. Sentences are either simple or compound ; and their consti- 
tuent parts are words, phrases, and jyropositions. 

6. A proposition may be either declarative, imperative, interroga- 
live, or exclamatory/ ; actual or contingent ; positive or negative ; in- 
dependent, principal, subordinate, or coordinate; it comprises but 
one subject and one predicate, though either or both may be com- 
pound or m^ified to any extent whatsoever. 

6. A phrase consists of two or more words rightly put together, 
but not making a proposition ; and it generally depends on some- 
thing else for complete sense. 

Y. A word without grammatical relation to other words, or a 
phrase in which such a word is the principal one, is said to bo 
independent; and, if it implies an address, it is sometimes called a 
compellative, — a word that means /om»^ attention. 
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8. A simple sentence contains bnt one proposition ; a compound 
eentencCj two or more propositions, termed clauses, 

9. Two or more clauses, forming a distinct part of a componnd 
sentence, may be termed a mstn^r ; and so may the remaining 
words, or group of clauses. 

10. A member or a sentence that has a dependent clause, may be 
termed a complex member or sentence. 

11. A sentence not making sense before it is read to the end, is 
said to be compact or periodic in structure ; a sentence making senso^ 
before it is read to the end, is said to be loose in stracture ; and 
parts too closely connected to admit even the comma, may be said 
to be close or restrictive in structure. 

12. The distinct, consecutive sentences of discourse are codr- 
dinate ; that is, they stand on an equal footing, or are not conceived 
as modifying one another. 

13. The words, phrases, or clauses of sentences, may be viewed 
as principal, subordinate, or codrdinate parts. 

14. Principal parts are modified ; subordinate or dependent parts 
modify ; co&rdinate parts are generally the same in kind, and do not 
modi^ one another — or they perform the same office, are construed 
alike, and have a common dependence on something else. 

15. Coordinate parts are generally construed in pairs or series,, 
and connected by such words as and, or, but. 

16. A phrase without a connective, or word to show its depend* 
ence, may be said to be connected by its position; a sentence or 
clause, by simple succession ; and a clause so intimately connected 
with a finite verb — (as a subject-nominative, predicate-nominative, 
objective) — that it must be read with it in order to analyze the 
clause, may be said to be incorporated into the sentence. 

17. The compellative, subject, or predicate, taken with its modifi* 
cations, grammarians usually call the logical compellative, subject, 
or predicate ; without them, the §!rammatical compellative, subjecl^ 
or predicate. 

Every proposition or clause should be separated, as soon as possible, into its 
gramfnaiicai subject and predicate; and all the dependent parts should then be 
referred, according to the sense, to the one or to the other. 

18. The syntax of sentences is best considered under four heads ; 
relation, government, agreement, and position, 

19. The relation of words is their reference to one another ac- 
cording to the sense. 

20. Government is the power which one word has over another 
in determining its case, person, number, or some other property. 

21 Agreement is the correspondence of one word with another 
in case, person, number, or some other property. 
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28. Position refers to the place which a word occupies in refer- 
ence to other words. 

THE SIX ELEMENTS. 

2'3. Discourse may be most conveniently analyzed, by resolving 
it into six elements; two principal elements^ two modifying ele- 
mentSj a connecting element, and an independent element. 

24. The two principal elements are the subject-nominatives and 
the predicate-verbs ; both of which are easily distinguished, by their 
form and sense, from the other parts. 

25. Subject-nominatives may even be clauses, but predicate-verbs 
can never be clauses. 

26. The modifying elements are either adjective elements or ad- 
verbial elements, 

27. Any word, phrase, or clause, that modifies a substantive, is 
an adjective element. It shows of what kind or nature the object is. 

28. Any word, phrase, or clause, that modifies a verb, (participle, 
infinitive,) adjective, adverb, or entire predicate, is an adverbial ele- 
ment. It generally shows the place, time, manner, degree, condition, 
cause, eflfect, purpose, reason, inference, consequence, object, kind, 
quality, respect wherein, etc., or expresses affirmation or negation. 
Its chief use is, to make with the predicate-verb the predicate. 
For the sake of greater precision, the objective elements may be dis- 
criminated, as such, from the other adverbial elements. 

29. The connecting elements are the conjunctions, the preposi- 
tions, some adverbs, and the relative pronouns. Connectives may 
perform, additionally, some office in the parts to which they be- 
long ; they may be expressed or omitted ; they may be used singly 
or iu pairs ; they may consist of one word each, or of a phrase. 

30. The independent element may be a substantive denoting what 
is addressed, or what is the mere subject of thought ; or it may be 
an interjection ; or it may be something that represents an entire 
sentence, or stands as the fragment of a sentence. 

31. A part used singly, is called a simple element ; a pair or 
series of parts is called a compound elem,ent ; and a part that is 
modified by another, makes with it a complex element, 

32. What is inverted or elliptical, should generally be analyzed 
as if it stood in its logical order or fullness. 

33. It is sometimes not easy to determine whether an adjunct, an adjective, or 
an adjective phrase ; a participle or a participial phrase ; an infinitive or an infini- 
tive phrase, — should be referred to the subject or to the predicate. Consider 
carefully what constitutes the whole of that of which the affirmation is made; 
next consider what constitutes the whole of that which is strictly affirmed. 
When even this mode of judging is Inadequate, it will probably be a matter of 
little consequence, to which part the modification is referred. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR ANALYSIS AND DESCRIPTION. 

1. Read a parag;raph, and be sore that you clearly and fully comprehend it 
If it is expressed not in the most ordinary manner, show how it has been raised 
(by equivalent expressions, arrangement, ellipsis, repetition, expansion, Ac, 
fibres, yersifloation.— See pp. 258~98i) (torn the plain, logical sense and order, 
to the rhetorical Next show how the sense has been brought out to the best 
advantage by the aid of punctuation and of capital letters. 

2. Read the first sentence. Is it simple or compound f Is it dedarcUive, iiUar- « 
rogcUive^ imperaUv^ exclamatory, or a composite of these ? consisting of what 
members, and how connected ? Find the compeUative ; find the principal clause 
by considering carefully what it was that was chiefly to be said ; (in exclama- 
tory, imperative, or interrogative sentences, the principal clause is generally 
more easily found by imagining them to be declarative;) and dispose of aU the 
rest of (he sentence as adverbial or a/^ecUve modificaiions. Every clause that can 
not be treated as a modifying element, must be considered a coordinate clause ; 
and when two clauses so modify each other tbat it can not be told which is the 
principal, the two may 'be treated as mtUudUy dependent, or as correlaMve. 

Begin with the distinct clauses or independent phrases ; take not more than 
is sufiicient for one analysis; invert parts, if necessary, and supply whatever 
words are needed ; and then state what kind of clause it is, connecteid by what 
—(word, simple succession, incorporated into the sentence)-^ to what, as a co- 
ordinate or as a subordinate element ; and, if subordinate, whether it performs 
tlio office of a substantive, an adjective, or an adverb. 

3. Next proceed according to the Formulas on p. 304. 

4. Analyze the sub-parts ; then take the next clause, and proceed in a similar 
manner, and so on until the sentence is exhausted. A series of finite verbs^ 
however long or modified, should generally be treated as one predicate, if nofe 
parted by a nominative expressed Bj doing so, the process of analysis will be 
much simplified. The same remark applies to a series of nominatives. When 
the sentence is analyzed, parse the woi^ according to the Formulas heretofore 
given ; that is, mention the part of speech, the kind, the properties, the relationa 
to other words, the Rule. This is the analyma of words^ viewed as oonistrucliioe 
elements of sentences. They may, after they are parsed, be further analyzed and 
described as follows : — 

Tell whether primitive, derivative, or compound; from what derived, of 
what compounded ; the radical, the prefix, the suffix, their meaning, euphonio 
changes; the primary meaning, and thence by what figure or fig^ures the mean- 
ing of the word as used in the paragraph before you ; mention the conjugates ; 
the synonyms, and how it differs firom them; tell, if compound, why it is 
hyphened or consolidated. Is the word the best the author oould have used ? 

6. Tell whether a monosyllable, dissyllable, etc. ; which syllable has the chief 
accent, and which the wealcer; whether the word is of Saxon origin, of Latin, 
Grreek, French, etc. ; whether it is harsh, soft, imitative, familiar, uncommon, 
popular, technical, eta 

6. Yebsb, as suck, may be anai/yzed and described thus : — 

Say that it is verse, and why; tell whether it is blank verse or rhyming verse, 
and why ; whether composed in couplets, triplets, or stanzas ; how many lines 
to the stanza, how they rhyme together, and — if it has a name— what is the 
stanza called; of how many and what feet does each line consist^ and to what 
does it rhyme, with what sort of rhyme ; what licenses or deviations. 

When any word or expression of such a mongrel or peculiar nature ^occurs^ 
that no principle of grammar applies directly to it^ it will be sufficient simply to 
i^ow its use in the sentence ; that is, its meaning^ and its relation to the other 
parts. 
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17 PUNCTUATION.* 

Puiictuation is the art of applying certain points or marks to 
literary composition, in such a way as will present the sense and de- 
livery to the best advantage. The chief use of points is to denote 



The division into sentences, and parts of sentences, is made chiefly according 
to the grammaOcai senae^ though it is sometimes influenced by delivery; as, 
"Approach, and behold, while I lift torn his sepulchre its covering!"— 2>r. 

It may be well to remark, at the outset, that punctuation must necessarily 
vary with all the varieties of style; and that sometimes the same paragraph may 
be differently punctuated, and correctly too, according to the view that is taken 
of it. Indeed, it seems that capitals, Italics, and punetuotion-marics generally, 
have acquired, like words, various meanings ; so that we are at liberty to use 
them, and do use them, much in the same way as we use words ; every persoa 
presenting his thoughts by their aid, of course with more or less advantage, ac- 
cording to his knowledge of their various meanings and uses. Uuiformity, how- 
ever, is a primary law; and the entire subjdct of punctuation is certainly some- 
thing more than **a matter of taste." We should at least be careful not to use 
any notation unnecessarily, not to use one notation where a difierent one would 
express the sense better, and not to use the same notatioci — as the dash is some- 
times used — ^in contradictory senses. 



The principal marks of punctuation are the following tvfelve : 



The dash (— ;> 

The curves ( O) 

The brackets ( [ ] 

The hyphen ( • 

The quotation-marks. . .( ^^ 5> or ' ' 
The underscore . . ( ■■■^^.■■^■■■^^^ ) • 



The period . 
The colpn . . . . , 

The semicolon y^^ 

The comma ( , ^ 

The interrogation-point. ( ? ] 
The exclamation -point. . ( ! ^ 

In applying these marks, discourse may be viewed as composed 
of paragraphs, sentences, clauses, phrases, wordsf and parts of words ; 
all of which may be briefly termed parti. 

The pauses are relative rather than absoliite. The semicolon requires a pause 
double that of the comma; the colon, douUe that of the semicolon; and the 
period, double that of the colon, and sometimes even longer. Moat of the other 
points require pauses that depend chiefly on the sense. Grave or solemn dis- 
course requires longer pauses than that which is lively smA spirited. 



The division of his discourse into volumes, books, parts^ cantos^ 
verses, chapters, sections, paragraphs) and sentenoes^ ia lefl chiefly to 
every writer's own taste and judgment. 

* It is said that Aldns Manntf as and his mrandsoo, two prfnters of Tefftce, ieyheH ItaHisi 
and the four principal points, about tho be^nninxiof the fifteenth eentarj. The interrocation 
and exclamation points are ascribed to Bpanisn printers, and the dash has been BBoribed Ut 
the French.— Pkbioo means, literally, a etreuU of words; oolon, a msmher; ^rmioolon 
half a membm' ; and oomma, a part eutef. Bee Metoaymj, p. 368. 

14» 
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A parag^ph always begins anew, and oonsists of one or more senteooea^ com* 
prising: usoally all that relates to one subject Paragraphs are commonly kept 
apart by short breaks, or blank spaces. 

A sentence must be complete, in sense and construction, with reference to 
what precedes it or follows it. It is, in general, so mucb of the author's dis- 
course as he chooses to present as one thought 

1. PERIOD. 

1. The period is put at the end of eyery complete sentence that 

is not interrogative or exclamatory. 

Ex.—" Begin and end with God." 

" If the counsel is good, no matter who gare it*' 

** As yet, the forests stand dothed In their dress of undeeayed magnilloeiieeu 
The winds, that rustle through th^ tops, scarcely disturb the ^ace of the 
shades below. The mountains and the valleys glow in warm green, of lively- 
russet"--/. Story. 

Exercises.* — " He that wants health, wants every thing** 
" Give, theui generously and freely recollect, that, in so doing, you are ex- 
ercismg one of the most godlike qualities in your nature go home, and look at 
your families, smiling in rosy health, and then think of the pale, famine-pinched 
cheeks of the poor children of Ireland" — S. S. Prentiss 

2. It is sometimes used to separate sentences closely allied in 
sense and construction. 

Ex. — " The character of Washington is among the most cherished contem- 
plations of my life. It is a fixed star in the firmament of great names, shining with*- 
out twinkling or obscuration, with deac, steady, beneficent light It is associated 
with all our reflections on things near and dear to us." — Webster, 

Such sentences were formerly often separated by the oolon, and are now some* 
times separated by the semicolon. 

Esercises. — " ^o ^^^ ^ver lived under a more abiding sense of responsi- 
bility no man strove more faithfully to use time and talent as ever in the great 
Taskmaster's eye no man, so richly endowed, was ever lorn ready to trust in 
his own powers, or mora prompt to own his dependence on his Hakdr'^^^Beuiew : 
MiUon * 

3. It sometimes separates sentences even when connected by con- 
junctions. 

Ex. — " It may be that the submissive loyalty of our fathers was preferable to 
that inquiring, censuring, resisting spirit that is abroad. And so it may be that 
in&ncy is a happier period than manhood, and manhood than old age. But 
God has decreed that old age shall succeed to manhood, and manhood to in&ncy. 
Even so societies have their law of growth." — Maccntlay, 

Sentences of this structure are also sometimes separated by the semicolon, or^ 
where a greater point is needed, by the colon. 

Exercises. — "This scene is worth a voyage across the Atlantic yet her^ 
as in the neighborhood of the Natural Bridge, are people who have passed their 
lives within half a dozen miles, and have never been to survey .these monuments 
of a war between rivers and mountains, which must have shaken the earth 
itsdf to its oeatre^'^-Jefferson 

* Insert points and capital letter^, or whatever is needed to make the examples eorreelk 
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4* It is flometixnea pnt modasUy after a sentenee that is expressed, 
for tiie sake of greater force, in the interrogative or exclamatory 
form, though declaratiye in sense ; or when the interrogation or ex* 
claraation point would be too forcible. 

Ex. — " To be a rebel or a schismatic, was eurely not all that ought to be re- 
quired of a man in high employment What would become of tibe finances, 
what of the marine, if the Whigs who could not understand the plainest balance- 
sheet were to manage the revenue^ and Whigs who had never walked over a 
dock-yard to fit out the fleet"— Jfocatttoy. 

Exeroiset.— " I thought my new acquirepients would enable me to see the 
ladies with tolerable intrepidity; but, alas 1 how vain are all the hopes of theory, 
when unsupported by habitual practice" — Eclectic Magassine 

5. It is used to separate words and phrases, when put for such en- 
tire sentences as any of the foregoing. 

Ex. — **Mt 19 -K Tender-eyed blonde. Long ringlets. Cameo pin. Grold 
pencil-case on a chain. Locket Bracelet Album. Autograph book. Ac- 
cordion. Reads Byron, Tupper, and Sylvanus Cobb, junior, while her mother 
makes the puddings. SayS, *Tes?* when you tell her anything." — 0, W, 
Holmes. 

Exercises. — " Out virith the boat here to the left that will do" 

6. It is put after any word or phrase complete by itself or suffi- 
ciently significant alone ; as, headings, signatures, titles, directions, 
imprints, advertisements, etc. 

Ex.— *'For Sale." "Opinions of the Press." *'Dr. B. Brans, Chairman." 
**To the Honorable the Legislature of Vii^ginia." "St Louis, Aug. 1st, 1867." 
"The History of England, &m the Accession of James the Second. By Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. Volume L Philadelphia : E. H. Butler & Co. 1860." 

Exercises.— ** Contents" "Apollo Garden" "From Punch" "Yours, 
truly, John ariscom" " To the Hon Edward Bates" " H Clay, Select Speeches 
of 8vo Price $1 00" " Popular Astronomy By M Mitchell, LLD New 
York : Phinney, Blakeman, and Mason 1860" 

" ArcKbishvp "What is your business, friend ? 

" GU BUm I am the young man who was recommended to you" 

7. The period is put after every abbreviation, and then supersedes 
no point except itself. 

Ex.— "Albany, N. Y., Sept., 1860." "Henry Holmes, Esq., addressed the 
assembly." "Sir David Brewster, K. H., LL.D., F.R.S., L. & E." 

Exercises. — "T S Glover, Esq, was called to the chair" "To Mr and Mrs 
Lmdsay" **Dr I P Vaughau" "At 7 o'clock, P M" "To the Hon Wm B 
Stark, Sup't of Com Schools" " On the 4th inst he disappeared" 

a. In compound numbers, the period usually supersedes the comma, 
Ex.— "7 T. 3 cwt. a qr. 8 lb. 3 oz."— i>. P, Colburn, "£1. 10s. 6d."— 

Wilson. 

b. When the abbreviation becomes itself a word, the period is 
not used. 

Ex.—" Will Hardman had three sons ; Tom, Ned, and George."— JTowAjc*- 
worth. ** 20 per cent advance." 

Exercises.—-" Rare Ben Johnson" "Gen Tom Thumb" "Pants were made 
9» gfents" "On the 1st inst, stocks were 5 per cent below par" 
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Snoh ezpreflsions as Ist, 2d, 2dly, 4tli, 6th, do not take the abbreyiatiiig period ; 
tor they are not so much abbreviations as they are cardinal nombers made ordinal. 

8. The period is put at the end of figares or letters that introduce 
enumerated parts. 

Ex-—" 126. The Discontented Penduhun." "Lesson LXL— On the Govern- 
ment of the Tongue." "I have two good reasons: 1. 1 oan not give my atten- 
tion to it; 2. 1 have no money to mvest in it" ** Of this species there are two 
varieties : (a.) The prepositson and present participle ; (&.) The preposition and 
perfect participle." — 8. 8. Greene. 

Exercises. — "HS Practical Jokes'' "Let ns oonslder— 1 Its soil; 2 Its 
climate." 

a. The period is generally preferred, for the sake of neatness, after 
Roman or Arabic numerals, though the comma or the semicolon would 
often be more accurate ; as, " Isa. Iv. 3 ; Ezek. xviiL 20." 

9. The period separates decimals from whole numbers. 
Ex.-*-" 42.15 yds., for $9,056 +." 

£zerei868.'*~"The young lady at the blackboard answered, that 40 chicken^ 
at 12 cents each, cost $480." 

2. COLON. 

1. The colon is the intermediate point between the period and 
the semicolon. 

£z.«~^* Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested; that is, some books are to be read only in parts; 
others to be read» but not curiously ; and some &w to be read wholly and with 
diligence."— Awon, 

Exercises* — A wicked man, in his iniquitous plans, either fails or suc- 
ceeds if he &ils, disappointment is embittered by reproach ; if he succeeds, suc- 
cess is without pleasure, for, when he looks around, he sees no smile of con- 
gratulation. — Hcvrper's Magazine, 

We have but faith we can not know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee 
A beam in darkness let it grow. — Tennyson. 

2. It is put at the end of a sentence, complete in sense, to which 
is annexed some additional remark or further explanation ; especially 
when the conjunction is omitted. In this sense it answers to How 
so ? Why so ? Explain more fully what you mean. 

Ex. — " Our good and evil proceed from ourselves ; death appeared terriblo 
to Cicero, indifferent to Socrates, desirable to Cato."^— Bri^is^ Essayists. 
*' Princes have courtiers, and merchants have partners; the voluptuous have 
companions, and the wicked have accomplices : none but the virtuous can have 
friends."-— J^o^wfiow. 

"With diadem and sceptre high advasced, 
The lower still I fall ; only supreme 
In misery: such joy ambition finds." — MiUon. 
Exercises. — ^What a fool am I to drudge any more at this woollen trade ! 
ibr a lawyer I was bom, and a lawyer I will be one is never too old to leam. 
— ArhuthnoL With regard to the faults of others, however, we say *fear' "I 
-whe piay be le4 into such and such an action." — Whately. 
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Beer Welsted, marfc^ in dirty hole, 
That painful animal, the mole 
Above ^roand never bom to grow, 
"What mighty stir he keeps below i — Pope. 

3. It is put at the end of whatever formally promises or introduces 
something, and ends with as follows^ the following^ this, these, thuSj 
or suggests such a meaning. 

Ex. — " Of cruelty to animals, let the reader take the followinj? specimen : — 
Running an iron hook into the intestines of a live animal ; presenting this ani- 
m4l to another as his food ; and then pulling up this second creature, and sus- 
pending him by the barb in his stomach." — Sydryey Smith. 

" There are two questions which grow out of this subject : Ist, How far is 
any sort of classical education useftd ? 2dly, How far is that particular classi- 
cal education adopted in this country useful ?" — Id. 

Exercises, — ^This is the state of man to-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frosty a killing frost — SJiakeapeare. 
Mr. Wirt then rose, and began thus 
** Alumni of the University j ladies, and gentlemen 
" The occasion," etc. 

4. Hence it is generally used to introduce a quoted paragraph 
or discourse. 

Ex.— « < The Press I~What is the Press ?' I cried ; 

When thus a wondrous voice replied : 
' In me all human knowledge dwells, 
The oracle of oracles,'" etc. — Mbnigomery, 
''He said to the men who carried away his trunk to the boat: 'Gk>, and 
fetch back my trunk ; I will not go if my mother is to be made unhappy by 
it*" — Irving' s Washington, 

The comma should be preferred^ when there is a dose dependence, and but a 
single qnoted sentence ; as, '' He said, ' I will abide the consequenoes.' " 
Exercises. — ^^^t Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke 
My manors, halls, and towers, shall still 
'Be open at my sovereign's wiU, etc. — ScoU. 

5. It has been frequently used to separate a figure from what 
it illustrates. 

Ex. — "Ambition often puts men upon performing the meanest offices: so 
climbing and creeping are performed in the same posture." — Swift. 
Exercises. — Small service is true service while it lasts ; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts. 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun.— B^<&w7ort^. 

6. It was formerly much used, and is now sometimes used, to 
separate complete sentences that are more closely allied to one 
another than to what precedes or follows them. In this sense, 
the semicolon or the period is now often preferred. 

Ex. — " Property is private, individual, absolute. Trade is an extended and 
complicated consideration: it reaches as far as ships can sail or winds can blow: 
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it 18 a great and yarioas macl^aa To loguUte the naoib^ieea moTementB,' 

eta — Chatham^ 

*' That was enough : the spark had fallen : the train was ready : the explo- 
sion was immediate and terrible." — Macaulay, 

'* It is an intensely oold cUmate that is sufficient to fi*eeze quicksilver : the 
climate of Siberia is sufficient to freeze quicksilver: therefore the climate of Si- 
beria is intensely oold."-— Whately, 

But Sir William Hamilton writes, " He who eonsdent^oiisly perfbrras his dnty 
is a truly good man ; Socrates oonscientiouBly performs his duty i therefore Socra- 
tes is a good man." 

Exercises. — ^lightning takes the readiest and best conductor ; so does the 
electrical fluid lightning bums ; so does electricity lightning sometimes destroys 
life animals have also been killed by lightning. — £hlectic Magazine. 

1, In the grave or formal style, it is used after the address 
which stands next to the beginning of a letter or other writing. 
Ex.—" Hon. Edwakd Bvbebtt. 

''Dear Sir: 

" I thank you for your, etc. 

" Joseph Story." 
In the ihmiliar style, the comma, or the comma with the dash, is often preferrod. 
Ex.— "DkabSie, 

" The latest news from Boston, giving information, etc. 

^^ Jakxb Madson." 
There is great diversity as to the mode of punctuating such phrases. When 
the period is put after the first address, it shows simply to whom Uie letter is sent, 
which then begins with the next address ; but when an inferior p(»nt is placed 
after the first phrase, the person is addressed by name as if he were present to the 
writer. The neatest form seems to be that of putting a period after the first ad- 
dress, and a comma after the second, if the phrases occupy different lines ; and a 
period with a dash alter the first, and a colon after the second, if they are in the 
same line with the beginning of the letter. 
" GsoBfiB W. Taylob, Esq. 

''DeariSiTy 

" As you write me to give," etc. 
" OsoBGB W. Tatlob, EsQ.-'Z>«»r Sir : As yon write me to give my opinion," 
etc* — I%e Printer* 

8. It is nsed affcer words or phrases that stand at the beginning 
of sentences, and have the sense referred to in the third rule of this 
section. Indeed, the chief use of the colon is, to show that the 
part before it is incomplete and promissory, and that the part after 
it contains the main thought, or an important appendage to it. 

Ex. — "For example: 'When the verb is a passive, the agent and object 
change places.' Better : When the verb is passive^ the agent and the object 
change places." — 6r. Brown. 

'*Ko: this is not leammg: it is chemistry or political economy — ^not learn* 
ing." — Eclectic Magazine. 

Exercises. — ^To sum np all If we must, eta 

Terms Three Dollars a Tear, invariably in Advance. 

It is sometimes put between a subject and what is said of it 

Ex. — "Kansas: what can you say of it?" — School Geography. This usage 
does not seem to be well established. 

9. It is sometimes used to separate the name of a person or thing 
from that of the locality ; or a second reference from a first. 
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BhL— '<A lajer of Slate ia HonUmde: Oonnran, ]faigiwd/'---iiifc^00dfc. 

Exercises.— "London Partridge ft Co.*' "JSdqa&JlFob ThePionmr.^ 

But, in phrases like the foUowiog, the comma is nsed : ** To Wm. Holmes, 
Ko So, Spraoe Street.*' 

It is sometimes used, thoagh improperly, as a mark of abbreviatioQ. 

Ex.— "To Gfaas: D. Drake, Esq.'*; better, "To Chas. D. Drake, Esq." 

10. It is nsed as the sign of proportion. 

Ex. — 2 : 4 : : 3 : 6 «-> As two is to four, soiree is to six. 

The colon, in most of its senses, is akin to the dash; and hence, when tlie 
pause which aooompanies tba colon would be too loujf, the dash is sometimes 
preferred. 

3. SEMICOLON. 

1. The nemlcoloii is nsed as the next greater point than the com* 
ma, or as intermediate between the comma and tne colon or period. 

It is often nsed when related parts already have the comma, and 
a greater point is needed. 

Ex — "Without dividing, he destroyed party; without oormpting, he mad^ 
a venal age unanimous.'' — GraUom, 

** The Indians are taken by surprise : some are shot down in their cabins ; 
others rush to the river, and are drowned ; others push from the shore In their 
birchen canoes, and are hurried down the cataract" — Bancroft 

Exercises. — if it was intended for us as well as for you, why has not the 
Great Spirit given it to us and not only to us, but why did he not give to our 
fore&thers the knowledge of that book with the means of rightly understanding 
itr— JEl EuereU, 

A love of equality is another strong principle in a republic therefore it does 
not tolerate hereditary honor or wealth and all the eflfect produced on the minds 
of the people by this fictitious power is lost, and the government weakened but, 
in proportion as the goyernment is less able to command, the people should be 
more willing to obey. — British Essayists, 

2. It frequently separates two clauses, connected by but^for^ and^ 
or some other connective, when they are not very closely dependent 
on each other. 

Ex* — **That the world is overrun with vice, can not be denied; but vice, 
however predominant, has not yet gained unlimited dominion." — Johnson. 

" Keep thine heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the issues of life.*' — 
BibU. 

"He is, indeed, a horse; and all the other jades you may call beasts.'*— 
Shakespeare. 

a. The conjunction or connective is sometimes omitted. 

Ex. — "The miser grows rich by seeming poor; an extravagent man grows 
poor by seeming rich." — Proverb, 

Exercises. — " The town was aet on fira and a witness of the scene relates 
that two thousand Indians were slain, suffocated, or burned." — BancrofL 

Napoleon was an eariy riser so were Frederick the G-reat, Charles the 
Twelfth, and Washington. 

When the latter part is a mere phrase, the comma is preferred before it, even 
when the part itself is subdivided by the comma. 

Ex.—" And therefore will I take the Nevil's part, and, when I spy advantagOk 
chum the erown." — ShaJcespeare. 
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3. It 18 used to separate short related sentences, when two or 
raore of these are gathered into one sentence. 

Ex. — " Listen to the advioe of yoar parents ; treasure up their precepts ; re- 
spect their riper judgment ; and endeavor to merit the approbation of Uie wise 
and good." 

" On the land were large flocks of magpies and American robins ; whole 
fleets of ducks and geese navigated the river, or flew off in long streaming files ; 
while the frequent establishment of the pains-taking beaver showed that the 
solitudes of these waters were seldqpi disturbed even by the all-pervading savage.** 
— Irving. 

Exercises. — ^He suffered muoh oppression he was often imprisoned he was- 
finallj compelled to go into exile. — Macaiday. 

Epic poetry recites the exploits of heroes tragedy represents disastrous events 
comedy ridicules the vices and follies oi mankind pastoral poetry describes 
rural life and elegy displays the tender emotions of the hearL 

4. Either of the principal elements, and, generally, any of the 
modifjnng elements, can he so extended as to make a loose series, 
whose parts may he separated hy the semicolon, especially if any of 
them are snhdiyided hy the comma. This has heen called the enu- 
merative sense. The dash is sometimes used, though less properly. 

Ex. — " To give an early preference to honor above gain, when they stand in 
competition ; to despise every advantage which can not be gained without dis- 
honest arts ; to brook no meanness, and stoop to no di88imi:da1ion, — are the in- 
dications of a great mind." 

"Asa traveler, Smith had roamed over France ; had visited the shores of 
Egypt; had returned to Italy; and, panting for glory, had sought the borders of 
Hungary, where bad long existed an beredtary war&re with the followers of Ma- 
homet" — Bancroft, 

" ' I have always,* sajra Ledyard, * remarked that women in all countries are 
dvil and obliging, tender and humane ; that they are ever inclined to be gay and 
cheerful, timorous and modest ; and that they do not hesitate, like men, to per* 
form a generous action.' " 

Exercises. — ^The disposition to msult and mockery is awakened by the 
softness of foppery, the swell oi insolence, the liveliness of levity, or the solemnity 
of grandeur by the sprightly trip, the stately stalk, the formal strut, and the 
lofty mien by gestures intended to catch the eye, and looks elaborately formed 
as evidence of importance. — Johnson, 

A. salad should be, as to its contents, multifarious as to its proportions, an 
artistic harmony as to its flavor, of a certain pungent taste.^-£b. Magcusine. 

False in institutions, for he retrograded false in policy, for he debased &lse in 
morals, for he corrupted &lse in civilization, for he debased. — Lamartine, 

5. An explanatory or appositive phrase, an adjective phrase, a 
participial phrase, or any other phrase, especially when elliptical, or 
subdivided by the comma, is often set off by the semicolon. 

Ex. — "It was a voyage of discovery; a circumnavigation of charity."— 
Burke. 

'* Mercer was upright, intelligent, and brave ; esteemed as a soldier and be- 
loved as a man, and by none more so than by Washington." — Irving. 

" Charles the Twelfth, of Sweden; bom, 1682 ; killed by a cannon-ball, 1118." 
Exercises. — Eloquence is action noble, sublime^ godlike action^ — Webeier^ 
I assure you I will never go to see her no, not h-^Edgewortik 
There are three persons the first, the second, and the third.— (7. Browtu 
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This loYeLy land, this glorious liberty, these benign institutionS| are oars oofb 
to enjoy, ours to preserve, ours to transmit — Webster. 

I will never give my consent to such an undertaking never, never, never I— 
Chatham. 

He is my major-domo that is, my steward, or superintendent over household 
aflkirs. — PrescoU. • 

Among the oaks, I observed many of the most diminutive size some not 
above a foot high, yet bearing bunches of small acorns. — IrviTig. 

6. It is generally used before as, introducing an example. 
Ex.-**' Can signifies ability; as, * I can read.' " 
Exerci8es.-No* we* as,** Dry hay*' "Diy wood." — Wareesier, 

7. The semicolon, considered simply as a greater point than the 
comma, is much applied to phrases, or series of phrases, that are not 
emotional. See p. 880. 

Ex.—" The Minstrel ; or, The Progress of Genius."— Beottic 

** State vs. John 0*Neal, larceny ; dismissed." — Kewspaper. 

"Inbstimablb. Too valuable or excellent to be rated ; being above all price ; 
as, * inestimable rights.' " — K Webster, 

" A dress of blue silk ; plain, high body ; the waist and point of a moderate 
length ; the skirt long and full, with two broad flounces pinked at the edge." — 
HMTpev's Magasamie, 

"Contents: Fate; Power; "Wealth; Culture; Behavior; Worahip; Con- 
siderations by the "Way; Beauty; Illusion." — Atlantic MontMy, Here the com- 
ma would have slurred over the matter too lightly, or not given it the desired 
importance. 

EZ6roi8e8.-^Bio, 9 cents Maracaibo, 12 cents Java, 16 cents. 

In sight of Santa Fe made an early start came to a fine spring shot an 
antelope saw a herd of wild horses, etc., etc. 

0(miirQndOT8 Dr. 0. W. Holmes Mrs. Sigoumey Grilmore Sims, Esq. 

4. COMMA. 

1. The comma is generally used where the sense requires a short 
pause, but not sufficiently great for the semicolon. 

Ex. — " It was supposed to be an island, and received the name of Florida 
from the day on which it was discovered, and fix>m the aspect of the forests, 
which were then brilliant with a profusion of blossoms, and gay with the fi'esh 
verdure of eariy spring." — BamcrofL 

Exercises. — ^There upon a point of land at the entrance of the haven a lofty 
cross was erected bearing a shred with the lilies of France and an appropriate 
inscription. — Id, 

From the hills in his jurisdiction be could behold across the clear waters of a placid 
sea the magnificent vegetation of Porto Rico which distance rendered still more 
admirable as it was seen through the transparent atmosphere of the tropics. — Id. 

Perhaps almost all punctuation in regard to tlie conmia, might be reduced to 
the four following heads : — 

1. The serial sense. Two parts, connective, — ^no comma ; more parts, or 

2. The parenthetic sense* Coomia. [two without connective,— comma. 

3. The explanatory sense. Comma. 

4. The restrictive sense. No comma. 

If anyone will examine the punctuation of a well-pointed book, he will probably 
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u» knrprised to aee bow far these foor prindplee reacli. We might easily enUoM 
on this view of the subject, but, to make as little iiinoratioji as possible, ^e'sbSa 
oonsider the oomma,— 

First, with reference to compound sentences. 

Secondly, with reference to simple sentences, and smaller parts, 

2. The comma is used to separate the clauses of a compound sen^ 
tence, when they are too closely connected for the semicolon. 

Ex. — "There mountains rise, an4 circling ooeans flow." — Pope. "How 
wretched, were I mortal, were my state." — Id, ** The beautiful lEem lies in rusty 
patches on the open hill-side, thoqgh within the woods it is still fresh and green.' 
— Cooper, "Columbus, who disoovered America, was a Grcnoese." "But oo- 
casions are past, the hour of their reckoning is nigh at hand, even now my twi- 
light is coming on, and my hopes are darkening into regrets." — JEc Magaatina, 

Exercises. — Since life is short let us not be too soUoitous about the futofs. 
I can not succeed unless my friends assist me. Where the carcass is there will 
the buzzards be gathered. Either a sterner course must be pursued with him 
or he must be sent to some other school What you leave at your death let it 
be without controversy else the lawyers will be your heirs. Wealth is of no 
real use except it be well employed. Such was the terrible explosion of the 
boat that not a life was saved. So yiolent were the wind and rain that our 
wheat was destroyed. I go but I return. Whatever we ardently wish to gain 
we must in the same degree be afraid to lose. Her mouth costs her nothing for 
she never opens it but at others' expense. And yet after all it is man it is mind 
it is intelligent spirit that gives to this grand theatre of the material universe aU 
its worth all its glory. The ^mer who had never been in a city before and who 
was therefore most easily duped at once bid on the watch. When public bodies 
are to be addressed on momentous occasions when great interests are at stake 
and strong passions excited nothing is valuable in speech fiurther than it is con- 
nected with high moral and intellectual endowments. If it be in the spring of 
the year and the young grass has just covered the ground with a carpet of deli* 
cate green and especialiy if the sun is rising from behind a distant swell of the 
plain no scene can be more lovely to the eye. 

a. The clauses are sometimes elliptical, but punctuated as if they 
were not so. 

Ex. — " The wind was the keenest, and the snow the deepest, that ever an- 
noyed a traveler." " Husbands were torn from their wives, and children from 
their parents." "Say, shall my bark attendant sail?" " A peal of gunpowder 
was heard on the water, and another, and anot^r." 

Exercises. — ^If so the worst might well be expected. My pen dlvei^ged to 
the right then to the left And there was now no talk no sport oo rest but dig 
gold wash gold refine gold load gold. There was a greater variety of colors in 
the embroidery of the meadows a more lively green in the leaves and grass a 
brighter crystal in the streams than I met vrith elsewhere. 

8. A clause is not set off when restrictive, or when it depends 
closely on something else, and has the sense of a noun, an adjective, 
or an adverb. Such are — 

a. Restrictive relative clauses. 

Ex. — " He was ,a man whom nothing could turn aside from the path which 
duty pointed out" "I plucked such plums as were ripe." "I wfll sell you 
whatever you wish to buy." 

h* Clauses beginning with a«, because^ how^ ify lest^ than, that^ 



wheny where, whether, while, why^ or otler lulverbs of time, place, or 
manner, and dosely depending on the preceding clause, 

Ex. — " He has acted as an honorable man should act" *^ He |s not the less 
a gentleman because he is poor." "■ Edwin saw how happj the old bird was 
with her nestlins^s." '* Tell me when it was that jou saw bim." " There is 
nothing humbler than ambition when it is about to dimb." " Do 70a know 
whether he is at home 7" 

c. Clauses from which the antecedent or the relative is omitted, 
or the conjunction that, to make the connection still closer. Indeed, 
restrictive clauses, like other clauses, are frequently elliptical. 

Ex. — " Take which 70U like." " I saw the book you mentioned." " He 
thought he had never seen any thing quite so beautiful before." "A good name 
IS rather to be chosen than great ridxes." 

Exercises* — He deserved neither the reproaches which bad been cist upon 
him while the event was doubtful nor the praises which he received when it 
had proved successful. It is such men as he is that bring the partj into dis- 
repute. Avoid a slanderer as you would a scorpion. Tory writers have with 
justice remarked that the language of these compositions was as servile as any 
thing that could be found in the most florid eulogies pronounced by bishops on 
the Stuarta He informed them whence we came whither we were going who 
we were. The rain fell in sheets the thunder rolled the lightning flashed fierce 
and luri4 and the wind swept in gusts over the thicket as if it would uproot it 
altogether. We weep over the dead because they have no life and over the 
living because they have no perfection. The variety of wild fruits and flower- 
ing shrubs is so great and such the prolusion of blossoms with which they are 
bowed down that the eye is regaled almost to satiety. 

4. A word or phrase having the sense of a clause that would be 
set off by the comma, is also set off by the comma. 

Such are frequently partioipial or adjective phrases, when they are explanatory, 
or not restrictive. 

Ex.— "By assisting him, you will benefit yourself;" i e., " If you assist him," 
eta " Ores are natural compounds, being produced by nature." ** I dislike all 
misery, voluntary or involuntary." 

Exercises. — ^o child's play to make a breach here. Some Cromwell gnilt- 
less of his country's blood. It is morning and a morning sweet fresh and beauti- 
fuL There was a Grecian liberty bold and powerful full of spirit eloquence and 
fire. The blast seemed to bear away the sound of the voice permitting noth- 
ing to be heard but its own wild howling mingled with the creaking and rat- 
tling of the cordage and the hoarse thunder of the surgas striving like savage 
beasts for our destruction. 

6. Simple sentences do not usually require the comma. 

Ex. — " The real security of Christianity is to be found in its benevolent moral- 
ity." " Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid some heart once pregnant with 
celestial fire."— G^ay. 

Exerci8e8.-^To be, contents his natural desire. The blossoms of spring 
and the fruits of autumn, give pleasure to the souL 

6. When the entire subject is a clause, or a long participial or 
infinitive phrase ; when it has a clause, a long adjunct or other simi- 
lar phfrase, or parts requiring the comma ; when it ends with a verb, 
or with a noun that might improperly be read 4ia the nominative ; 
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or when a word precedes the verb, that 'would otherwise be of doubt- 
ful character or reference, — ^it seems best to separate the subject from 
its predicate. 

Ex. — " That one bad example spoQs many good precepts, is weQ known.' 
^ He that has much nose, thinks eyeiy one speaks of it" ** Whatever improves 
him, delights him.'' '* To be totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real de- 
fect in character." " For me to ftimish him so lax^ and expensive an outfit, is 
utterly impossible." ''His having been seen in the neighborhood, was the 
ground of suspicion." " Honor, affluence, and pleasure, seduce the heart." 
** Necessity, that great excuse for human frailty, breaks through all law." 

There is a strong tendency to omit the comma from before the predicate of such 
sentences as the first seven of the foregoing. 

Exercises. — He who fails in love with himself will have no rivafe. "What- 
ever is is right Who does nothing knows nothing. To maintain a steady 
course amid all the adversities of life marks a great mind. What the design of 
these men was has never been ascertained. Family feuds violated fiiendships 
and litigations with neighbors are the banes of society. Flames above around 
beneath and within devour the edifice. Divide and conquer is a principle 
equally just in science and in policy. 

7. When the predicate-nominative is a long clause or infinitive 
phrase, and immediately follows the verb he, it is usually set off, 
especially when it has the air of importance, and might be made 
the subject 

Ex. — " One of the greatest secrets in composition is, to know when to be 
simple." — Blair. ** Their service was, to grind the com and carry the baggage.' 
— Irving. "But the question is, are tiie examples correct in syntax?" — 
G. Brown. " The consequence is, that most animals have acquired a fear of 
man." — NbU, History. 

Exercises. — The great mystery about the theft was that the door vras found 
still locked as before. AH that a man gets by lying is that he is not believed 
when he speaks the truth. The question that is to be discussed to-night by the 
speakers is " Would the Extension of our Territory endanger our Liberties?" 

8. Three or more serial terms, or two without their connective, 

are separated by the comma. 

An adjective qualifying others after it with a noun, is not set off; af«, "Two 
large black horses." " The little, round buds unfolded into broad white blossoms.*' 

Ex. — "No virtue, no eminence, conferred security." 

*' Hedges, 'trees, groves, gardens, orchards, woods, form-houses, huta haUa^ 
mansions, palaces, spires, steeples, towers, and temples, all go wavering by, as 
the steed ^ms along, to the swelling or sinking music of the hounds, now loud 
as a regimental band, now fiunt as an echo." — Prof. Wilson. 

" Far above us towered an iron-bound coast, dark, desolate, barren, precipi- 
tous, against which the long, rolling swell of the Pacific broke with a dull, dis- 
heartening roar." — OaMfornicL 

Exercises. — A virgin of eighteen tall and straight bright blooming and 
balmy seems to our old age a very beautiful and delightful object — Prof. Wil- 
son, But in truth that amplitude and acuteness of intellect that vivacity of 
fency that terse and energetic style that placid dignity half courtly half phi- 
losophical which the utmost excitement of conflict could not for a moment de* 
range belonged to Hali&x and to Hali&x alone •^Maoaulai/, 
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9. When the terms of a series are joined in pairs, they shonld 
be separated in pairs by the comma. 

Ex. — '*I inquired and rejected, consulted and deliberated, tin the mxtj- 
second year made me ashamed of wishing to marry." — Johnson. 

Exercises. — ^The poor and the rich the weak and the strong have all one 
Fatlier. Neither time nor distance neither weal nor woe can separate us. 

10. Two terms connected hjand, or, or wor, are not separated by 
the comma. 

Ez< — "Seed-time and harvest shall not fail" "Did a father or a mother 
ever watch over him 7^' " To feel no guilt and to fear no accusation, is the pre- 
rogative of innocence." 

ItZeroises. — ^Here thy temple was» and is. The proper authorities were 
overlooked, or slightly regarded. Neither the love of fiune, nor the fear of shame 
can make him stoop to an ui^ust action. 

11. But when a part of one of the terms might improperly be 
refeiTed to the other ; when or adds a substantive in the explanatory 
sense merely ; when the terms are unusually long ; or when the latter 
term is strongly emphatic or parenthetic, — the two are separated by 
the comma. 

Ex. — " The gleam of the ocean, and vast prairies of verdure, were before us." 
*' The skull, or cranium, protects the brain." " That the king would retreat^ or 
that the people would lay down their arms, was not to be expected." " Ap- 
proach, and behold, while I lift from his sepulchre its covering I" 

£xercises.-^'Twas certain he could write and cipher too. He went and 
addressed the crowd. The English dove or cushat is also noted for its cooing or 
murmuring. Othello and Prince Hamlet. "There was now no way left but to 
retreat and load his gun." — WiUsorCs Readers. 

12. Repeated words or expressions are generally separated by the 
comma. 

Ex. — " Home, home I sweet, sweet home I" " Verily, verily, I say unto you." 
Exercises. — I II am the man. Quickly quickly come away 
The old oaken bucket the iron-bound bucket 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well I 

13. TviTo terms contrasted, or emphatically distinguished, are gene- 
rally separated by the comma. 

Ex. — " It is used so, but erroneously." " Though poor, luxurious ; though 
sobmisfflve, vain." "He was impulsive, yet prudent" "To soften, not to 
wound, the heart" " He read novels, in stead of law." ^ 

Exercises. — ^By hoyr and dishonor by evil report and good report as 
chastened and not kUled as sorrowM yet always rejoicing as poor yet making 
many rich. 

14. The comma often cuts off a part, to show its common de- 
pendence on two or more parts which are themselves separated by 
the comma. 

A predicate is thus set off, when it relates to separated nominatives preceding 
H; a restrictive relative olanse, when it relates to separated antecedents ; a substan- 
tive, when it is preceded by two adjectives or prepositions that are separated by 
intervening matter; and parts generally that relate to separated words from which 
the connective is omitted. 
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Bx.— "Hie benotaefl^ ohaim, And tablei^ wen thrown down." "Tto wboBA, 
com, and haj, which it prodaoes, are of the beet qoality/* "Thej were re- 
oeired without distinction in public, and conseqnentij in private, payinest&"-^ 
Jfacaiulay, '* Such hnplied covenants as are annexed to, and of course inn with, 
the reversion."— C%»<^. 

Ezercises. — ^The water was as bright and pore and seemed as prectoua aa 
liquid diamonds. But no sndh role had ever been or ever wmAd be fbrmed. 
And all that beau^ all that wealth e^er gave. The classics possess a peculiar 
charm from the circumstance that they have been the models I might almost 
say^ the masters of composition and thought in all ages. 

When a neffative and an aflirmstive phrase stand loosely after another part, 
both are set off by the comma; if the former phrase is in dose combination with 
the verb, only the latter phrase is set off by the comma. *' The pedant was there- 
fore heard by him, not only with weaArmess, bat with malignity ;^ ^' The pedant was 
therefore heard not only with weonuess, but with maligmty/' 

15. A word, phrase, or clause, tbat is parenthetic, or tBat breaks 

the connection of parts closely connected, is set off by the comma. 

A part thns set off stands most freqaently after a oonlnnotion, an adjective, or 
in adverb, between a nominative and its vero, between txie parts of a verb, or be- 
tween a verb and its object or adjunct. 

Ex. — ^ They set out early, and, before ihe daum of day, arrived at the des- 
tined place." "Prudence, as well as courage, is necessary to overcome ol>- 
stades." *'Bum8, to be rightly judged, must be estimated by the times in 
which he lived.'' " Adjectives, when something depends on them, or when they 
have the import of a dependent clause, should, with their adjuncts, be set off by 
the comma" 

Ezeroises. — ^Her o&i^ificent hair black and glossy as a raven's wing fell 
in thick clusters almost to her knees. Bodily exercise especially in the open 
air is of the greatest importance to health. No disturbance however took 
place. The mother to save her infant sacrificed herselC' Halifax mortified by 
his mischances In public life began to pme far his seat in Nottinghamshire. 
Cover your flowers for if they are unprotected to-night the fixMt will kill theoL 
They knew their powers not or as they learned to know perverted them 
to evil 

When such parts stand at the be^nning or the end of « sentence or member, 
they are also generally set off by the comma. 

The most common parenthetic escpressions are however, mr^, indeed, perhapsf 
also, then, too, ther^ore, Uheufiae, moreover, furthermore, eoneequenUy, nooertksUM^, 
aeeordinglu, tmqueetionaUy, douUleee, meanwhUej lastly, finally, namdy, qf course^ 
in fact, to be sure, no doubt, in short, in ffenerdl, in reality, in a tfiord, tn that ease, 
in ihe mean time, in the first phoe, in every rsspset, for the moat pari, ynthout d^ubt, 
beyond question, nom and then, on ihe oontra/ry, on the other hand, genetaUy speakiafh 
asittoere. 

The chief of those set off that usually stand at the beghining, are yes, no, w^ 
why, now, again, first, secondly, etc. ^ 

When a parenthetic part is short, or bat slightly interrupts the flow of otlier 
words, it is not set off; as. ** It is perhaps true ;" " Gladly would we pour inio thy 
hosom the balm of Consolation." 

16. Bat when the part is restrictive, it is not set off from that 
which it modifies. 

Ex. — ** He was one day in a field near a pond in which several geese wsra 
Bwhnming." '*The work is not worth the care and labor expended uptm it* 
*' The tree feU thundering to the groond." 
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Bzerdses, — ^l^rees growing at the base of momitainB are taller than those 
on the summit. The carriage and horsee neceesaiy to conduct you there will 
be here early in the morning. The horae ran two miles, in five minutes and 
thirty seconds. How dare you breathe that air, which wafted to Heaven the 
curses of those who fell a sacrifioe to your ambition ? When statesmen horoea 
kings in dust reposa Our recruits stood, shivering and rubbing their hands. 

11, An adjunct, an adjective phrase, a participial phrase, an in- 
finitive phrase^ or a cUuse, that stands hj inversion at the beginning 
of a sentence or member, is generally set off by the comma. 

The comma is also placed after a surname wben it precedes the Christian name ; 
as, " Pope, Alejtander ; a British pdet." " Smith, John H." 

Ex. — *^To her, many ii soldier, on the point of accomplishing his ambition, 
sacrifices the opportunity." ** On that plain, in rosy youth, they had fed their 
Other's fiocks." "Calm, attentive, and cheerful, he confutes more gracefully 
than others comjjiliment." " Having nothing else to do, I went." *^ To make 
this clear, I must tell you an old story." ""When spring returns, the flowers 
wm bloom." , 

EZ6reues.^Of making many books there is no end. Large ripe and de- 
licious were .the plums. Laige ripe delknoua were the plums. Tired of his 
toilsome flight and parched with heat he spied at length a cavem^s cool retreat. 
To meet to check to curb to stand up against him we want arms ef the same 
kind. Whether he is the man I do not know. 

If the extremities are related, or if the adjunct is shoH and unemphatie, or 
Btands next to the verb, the comma is generally omitted ; as, *'^Suchahorde I would 
not dfjy." " Wha is now called a ministry, he did not thmk of /wwwn^." "i^ 
tJum no more the blazing hearth shall ^m." " At the comer of the garden stood 
a tall poplar.'' 

18. A part, is often set off by the comma, that it may not affect 
something next to it ; or to show its dependence on something re- 
mote, from which it is separated by intervening matter ; or when it 
stands at the beginning or the end, and adds an idea rather than 
modifies an idea. 

An adjunct, following another, or removed from what it modifies, is thus fi*e- 
quentlv set off; also an infinitive phrase, when it is removed a considerable dis- 
tance nom what it modifies. 

Ex. — "Why, were you not there?" **He applied for the situation, with- 
out a recommendation." ** Ko society, of which moral men are not ^e stamina, 
can exist long." " Whoever lives wickedly, must perish." " He is so youn^ 
and inexperienced in the business, as to be unqualified." "He bought up all 
tile mules he could find, to sell them again." 

Exercises. — ^Tbe relations of nouns verbs or modii^^ng words to other 
worda The ancients separated the com ftom the ear by causing an ox to 
trample on the sheaves. And why did you not go then ? No sir never. To 
these bears seldom go. Is it not a melancholy thing to see a man clothed in 
soft raiment lodged in a public palace and endowed with a rich portion of other 
men's industry using all &ie infiuence of his splendid situatiim however uncon- 
sciously to deepen ti^ ignbrance or inflame the fiuy c^his fellow^creaturee ? 

19. Independent or absolute words, with what belongs to them, 

are generally set off by the comma. 

Buoh parts are nominatives independent, nominatives absolute, and sometimes 
Interjections or adverbs. 
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Ex. — " And 80, Don Gomez, 70a will aooompany us." " And now, air, whal 
IS jour condusioD ?" '' Koctumal silenoo reigning, a nightingale began." " 0, 
jefl^ I do." *^ Shame being lost, all virtue is lost." 

Ezeroisea. — ^Friend John what ^s wanted ? To you Osmaa I consign half 
the city to you Muatapha the remainder. Thou whining budget of quack medi- 
cines why not take up thy boarding at once in an apothecary's shop I To be a 
merchant the art consiBts more in getting paid than in making sales. The work 
being done we retiumed home. Front to front their horns locked erery muscle 
strained they were fighting as buUs only can fight Why what 's the matter f 
Again we conceive that natural theology though not a demonstrative is ye( a pro- 
gressive science. 

20. When an appositive, or a phrase having an appositive, is af- 
fected by a preceding verb, or when it rather completes an idea than 
adds an idea, it is not set off; otherwise it is, especially when paren- 
thetic or explanatory. 

Of parts not separated, we have — noun with noun or adfeetvoei as, '* The Biver 
Hudson,'* " Read the artist," **Alexander the Qreat : pronoun with jn'onoun ; as, 
"Bk hinueff went : pronoun with noun j as, ** T« men of Altorf." 

Bz. — " They made him captain." *' The nation regarded him as the proper 
chief of the administration." ** I myself saw it" " His ExoeUency the Gov- 
ernor." " The terms reason and instincL" " It is foolish to lay out money in a 
purchase of repentance." *' It is through inward health^that we enjoy aU out- 
ward things." 

" It is rekted of Tecumseh, the Indian warrior, that he would keep a promise 
even toward an enemy." ''Paul, the apostle of the Gtentiles." "The greatest 
Boman orator, Cicero, was distinguished for his patriotism" *'As a race, they 
have withered from the land." " This vastly more significant idea, that the earth 
is a globe, had by no means become incorporated into the general intelligenoe of 
the world." 

EzeroiBes. — ^The darkness he called night Plutarch calls lying, the vice of 
slaves. At Bushnell's the bookseller. At Bushnell, the bookseller's. Walter 
the second son is a captain in the navy. The poet Bums. Matthew the pub- 
lican. Thou traitor hence 1 Moses the lawgiver, and Qod's first pen. 

21. The comma is often inserted where a finite verb is omitted. 

Ex. — " From law arises security ; fix)m security, curiosity ; and fit>m curiosity, 
knowledge." 

The oonmui'is omitted, when the interruption is but slight, and when the ellip- 
tioal clauaes depend in common on a part set off by the comma ; as, " The weather 
was fine, the sleigh new, and the road goiod.** 

EzerciBes. — ^Hamilton was more declamatory imaginative and poetical 
Burr clear pointed concise and compact Shakespeare wrote his poetry and 
Bacon his philosophy in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

22. A quotation closely depending on a verb or other word, is 
generally set off by the comma. 

Ex. — "* Knowledge is power,' says the &ther of modem philosophy." 
EZ6roi860. — ^I fifty ^uito all Watch. Out spoke the hardy Highland wight 
" I'll go my chief— I'm ready." There is much truth in the proverb " Without 
pains no gains." It hurts a man's pride to say " I do not know." 

To fiusilitate the reading of large numbers that are not dates, the comma is naed 
to separate them into periods | as, ^*The population of the United States ia 
38,787.646." It is ffeneraUy omitted when the numbers are expressed in words ; 
as, " Five million six thousand foar hundred and twenty." 
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6, INTERROGATION-POINT. 

1. The interrogaUon-poInt is put at the end of everj 
direct question. 

Ex — " Well, James, what have you got there ?" 

Ezeroises, — Shall we gather strength by irresolution and inaction shall 
we acquire the means of effectual resistance by lying supinely upon our backs 
until our enemies have bound us .hand and foot is life so dear or peace so sweet 
as to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery 

2. Indirect questions are not distinguished by this point, nor by 
capital letters ; but, when quoted, or made direct, both are used. 

Ex. — " He asked me why I wept" Indirect " He asked me, * Why do you 
weep V " Direct 

IiXercises. — ^ do not know who he is whence he came or whither he is 
going Do you know who he is whence he came or whither he is going 
Let us consider first of what use it will be and secondly what it will cost 
Let us consider first of what use will it be and secondly what will it cost 
Is the law constitutional is the question for discussion to-night Whether the law 
is constitutional is the question for discussion I said to Defamation *^ who will 
hear thee " " When Diogenes was asked what wine he liked best 7 he answered, 
'That which is drunk at the expense of others.' " — JoJmsorCa Rambler. 

3. Interrogative sentences may sometimes be closely related in 
sense, or be elliptical, or be declarative in form. 

Ex.-— *'Is this reason? Is it law? Is it humanity?"— WH. *'Does he 
hunt ? Does he shoot ? Is he in debt ? Is he temperate ? Does he attend to 
his parish ?*' — Sydney Smith. ** They say if the bill is rejected, Government 
must stop. What must stop ? The laws ? The judicial tribunals ? The legis- 
lative bodies? The institutions oi the country? No, no, sir! all these will 
remain, and go 0Ju"-^0riUenden. Surely, sir, I have seen you before 7 

4. The interrogation-point may supersede not only the period, 
but it may be used also within the sentence, so as to supersede the 
comma, the semicolon, or the colon. 

Ex.-—" Is any among you afflicted? let him pray;" "If any among you ia 
afflicted, let him pray." "What have you. to say, Charles? for I am waiting;" 
" Say what you have to say, Charles ; for I am waiting." " Who will not 
cherish the Mowing sentiment of Clay ? * I would rather be right than Presi- 
dent ;' " " Let us ever cherish the following sentiment of Clay : * I would rather 
be right than President" But when the quoted sentence is needed to make the 
question complete, the interrogation-point is put at the end; as, "Then, why 
did you not say at once^ * It is a cold day'? "-^ohn WUson. 

Exercises. — " Will you go " said he " or will you stay " 
What say you will you yield and this avoid 
Or guilty in defence be thus destroyed — SfiaJcespeart, 

5. When two or more questions admit of different or distinc- 
answers, and have connectives ; or are used elliptically, with such 
dependence on something in common that they can not stand alone, 
—•they may all be gathered into one sentence, with the interrogation- 
point after each. 

^ 15 
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Ex. — " Is my name Talbot ? and am I jour son ? and shall I flj f" — Shaka- 
speare. " Is there no honor in generosity? nor in preferring the lessons of con- 
science to the impulses of passion 7 nor in maintaining the supremacy of moral * 
principlef and paying reyerence to Christian truth?"— G^. Brmon, "What are 
the interjections of joy ?— of praise ? — of sorrow ? — of grief?" — Id. 

ExerciBes. — ^To purchase hearen has gold the power 

Can gold remove the mortal hour — Johnson,. 

As the gentleman has thus settled the definition of aristocracy I trust that 
no man will think it a term of reproach for who among us would not be wise 
who would not be virtuous who would not be above want — Livingston. 
Was it not a delusion had it been really accomplished and could it be done 
again —Andrew Ikdton, 

6. When a question is not complete before the end is reached ; 
when the whole sentence is rather one question than several ; or 
wh«n the comma, the semicolon, or the colon, can as well be used 
within the sentence, — the interrogation-point should be put only at 
the end. 

Ex. — ^^'Wlll you go, or stay?" "Which is more, — ^three-fourths or four- 
fifths ?" ^ Doth thy heart heave with emotions of thankfulness to God, fiv 
making the earth so fair, so redolent of beauty in its garniture of flowers; and 
for having scattered these silent teachers up and down the world as orators of 
perfume, and links of beauty, to bind our souls to nature in all times and wher&> 
soever we may be?" — Parker. Here some punctuators would have pot an 
interrogation-point tifter flowers ; but the semicolon is better. 

Exercises. — ^Did he travel for health or for pleasure Who is worse he 
who cheats or he who steals Where are your gibes now your gambols your 
songs your flashes of merriment that were wont to set the table in roar 

7. The interrogation-point is sometimes inserted with curves, to 
doubt the truth of something without formally saying so. 

Ex. — *' If the immortal Bacon — the wisest, greatest^ meanest (?), of mankind— 
d)%;raoed the judgment-seat," etc. — Edinburgh Beview. 

6. EXCLAMATION-POINT. 

1. The exclamation-potnt is put after parts expressing 
emotion, — such as surprise, joy, griei^ anger, etc. — very much as the 
interrogation-point is put after parts denoting inquiry. 
Ex. — ** Lo t Kewton, priest of nature, shines afar, 

Scans the wide world, and numbers eveiy star I" — GampbelL 
" Fair star of evening I splendor of the west I 
Star of my country I on the horizon's brink 
Thou hangesL" 
" Now press them I now, ye Trojans, steed-renowned. 
Bush on I break through the Grecian rampart, hurl 
At once devouring flames into the fleet!" — Gowper^s Homer. 
*' Such a chirping and twittering I Such diving down fh>m the nes^ and 
flying up again I Such a wheeling round in circles, and talking to the young 
ones all the while \"~^Sydney Smith. " thou disconsolate widow I robbed, so 
crueUy robbed, and in so short a time, both of a husband and a son 1 what muRt 
be the plenitude of thy suflFeringI" — Dr. Nbtt : Funerai of ffamiUon. 

Henoe we see that ezdamatory sentenoes ma^ be either declarative, inteiroga' 
five, or imperative in form ; and they are also oflen elliptical or frajgrmentarr. 
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Szercises. — " What was the cause of our wastmg forty millions of money 
and sixty thousand liyes The American war What was it that produced the 
French rescript and a French war The American war For what are we 
about to incur an additional debt of twelve or fourteen millions This cursed 
cruel diabolical American war " — Fox, 

** Gentlemen what does this mean Chops and tomato sauce Yours Pick- 
wick Chops Gracious heavens And tomato sauce Is the happiness of a sensi- 
tive and confiding female to be trifled away by such shallow artifices as these *' 

2. It is used after unusaally solemn and earnest invocations or 
addresses. . 

Ex. — " blessed Health I thou art above all jfold and treasure!" " Spare me, 
merciful God 1" " Conscript Fathers ! I do not rise to spend the night in words." 

£zerci8e8.-~Thy doom is sealed presumptuous slave Truth friendship my 
country sacred objects sentiments dear to my heart accept my last sacrifice 

3. The point is generally used after an interjection. 

Ex. — " Yoho 1 yoho ! through lanes, groves, and villages." — Dickena. 

But that the point must be placed after every inteijeotion except O^ eh, and hey, 
Sfi not true. Of mimediately preceding the name of something addressed, has usa- 
ally no point. When interjections are spoken of as mere words, they should not 
be followed by the exolamation-point ; as. Ah, O^ (das, ho, 

4. We often find fragments quoted and made exclamatory or interjec- 
tional ; and sometimes parts are quoted with their exclamatory sense. 

Ex.—" * Tried and convicted traitor 1' Who says this ?" *' ' Traitor 1' I go ; 
but I return." " We should realize, by act, the words * awake I arise !' in as 
quick and immediate succession as they were uttered by the poet" 

Exercises. — " ' To the guillotine to the guillotine ' exclaimed the female 
part of the rabble " *' Then the first sound went forth ' They come they 
oome ' " '' * Tramp tramp ' was suddenly heard on the stairs Who could it be " 

5. It is sometimes difficult to determine whether the exclamation-point 
should supersede other points ; but the writer, knowing his own meaning, 
can best decide for himsel£ He should first consider whether the sen- 
tence is sufficiently emotional for the point ; and then, in what part, or in 
bow much of the sentence, the emotion is chiefly comprised, putting the 
point at the end of such part 

As to the length of the sentence, or as to how maoh shall be put into one ex- 
clamation, the same principles will apply here that apply to interrogative sen- 
tences. 

Ex. — " Well, to be sure, how much I have fagged through I — ^the only won- 
der is, that one head can contain it all 1" " And then there are my Italian 
flongs I which every body allows I sing with taste." 

" ' Strange,' murmurs the dying invalid, looking out from his window upon 
the world — * strange 1 bow the beauty and mystery of all nature are heightened 
by the near prospect of that coming darkness which will sweep them all awayl" 

Exercises. — How ugly a person appears upon whose reputation some awk- 
ward aspersion hangs and how suddenly his countenance clears up with his 
character home magical all powerful home how strong must have been thy 
influence when thy faintest memory could cause these bronzed heroes of a thou- 
sand fights to weep like tearful women 

To justify the use of this point after each of the several parts of a sentence, 
thev must be deeply emotional ; as, "What I attribute the sacred sanction of God 
ana nature to the massacres of the Indian soalping-knife I to the cannibal savage, 
tortnring, murdering, devouring, drinking the blood of his mangled victims !" 
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6. When an interjection or other emotional word is to be expreaaiTe 
chiefly in connection with other words, it is better to defer the exclama- 
tion-point as nearly as possible to the end. When deep emotion belongs 
chiefly to the whole of a phrase or sentence, it is generi^ly better expressed 
by one point at the end, than by the hitching and interrupting caused by 
a multitude of points within. 

Ex. — "Charge, Chester, charge! Ou, Stanley, on!" "How meek, how 
patient, the mUd creaCure lies!'* "Bat, thou best of parents! wipe thy 
tears." " Ah me 1" not, " Ah 1 me." " Ha» ha, ha I" " Alas, my noble boy ! 
that thou shouldst die I" 

" Oh ! you went with him, did you ?" — Goodrich, 
** 0, what a sweet place graadmother^s orchard isV^—E. Sargent 
EzeroiseSt—Under such circumstances I never would lay down my arms 
neyer never never Macbeth Macbeth Macbeth beware Macduff Frieuda 
Romans countrymen lend me your ears William William (can't you hear 
me ) bring the gun Alas sir how fell you beside your five wits 
" Rejoice I rejoice I the summer months are coming ; 
Rejoice I rejoice ! the birds begin to sing 1" 
" Gentle river, gentle river! tell us whither do you glide. 
Through the green and sunny meadows, with your sweetly murmuring tide T" 
In the former coaplet, one exdamatoir word requires as great a pause as the 
other, and tlie parts express muoh joy ; m the latter, the second phrase requires 
a greater pause than the first, and tUe parts express less emotion than those of 
the other. 

7. The exclamation-point is preferred to the interrogation-point, 
when the idea of emotion predominates over that of inquiry. 

Ex.—" Where is the man, where is the philosopher, who could so live^ suffer, 
and die, without weakness and without ostentation V^^^Rousseau, 

This is not addressed to any partieular person for an answer; the author ex- 
pects no answer, and means to give none himself. The sentenoe expresses his 
feelings rather than his doubts, or the interrogative arrangement is but a stronger 
mode of stating a declarative exclamation ; hence marked t, and not f . 

There is sometimes nice choosing between these two points, and it is then a 
matter of little consequence which is preferred. 

** Oamt thoa oommand the Lfghtnlngi, that they may go, and ay nnto thee, * Here we are F ** 
** Canet thoa oommand the Ughtnings, tiiat they may go, and say unto thee, * Here we are V ** 

Perhaps the latter punctuation is preferable, for the form of the sentence is 
but a stronger mode of saying. You can not do this. 

To make a declarative sentence a little more emphatic than usual, it is some- 
times stated in the interrogative or exclamatory form, without the interrogation 
or exclamation point See p. 311 

8. To express grea.t wonder, irony, or contempt, two or more ex- 
clamation-points are sometimes used together. 

Ex. — " Sellmg off below oostl 1 great sacrifices ! 1 1" ^^Arrest a gentleman I ! ! 
take a warrant out against a gentleman 1 1 — ^you yill^n ! What do you mean ?" 
" Reduce Providence to an alternative 1 1 !" — Sydney SmUh. 

9. The exclamation-point is also used sometimes like the inter- 
rogation-point, to denote sueeringly the unbelief of the speaker. 

EX' — " The measures which he introduced to Congress, and which ought in 
have been carried by overwhelming majorities ( ? ), proved him to have been to 
eveiy sense a great statesman ( ! )." 
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1. DASH. 

The dash seems to be used, in many modem books, wherever the author, firom 
ignoranoe of the laws of punctuation, does not precisely know what point should 
be used. We sometimes find p^ges on which it is used so often that a lively 
&ncy might easily conceive them to have been printed from a gridiron. But it 
seems that even long ago the world was very dashy ; for an old poet says, — 

"All modem trash is 
Set forth with numerous breaks and dashes/' 

The dash is generally a sort of graphic or emotional mark, indicating such a 
suspense in the sense ^s will have a peculiar or important efifect on the memory, 
curiosity, or expectation of the reader. It has sometimes the force of a semi- 
exclamation-point used within the sentence. The Germans call it the thought" 
sirohet that is, the mark which aims to set the reader to thinking. 

Dr. MandeviUe says, it denotes unusual structure or significance ; we should 
rather say, it denotes transition or emotion. 

Though much abused, the dash is nevertheless an excellent point when put 
in its right places, all of which we shall endeavor to show. 



1. The dash is often preferred to the comma, the semicolon, or 
the colon, to express unasnal emphasis or suppressed emotion. When 
thus used, it appeals to the reader's reflection. 

Ex. — ** They conquered — ^but Bozzaris fell, 

Bleeding at every vein." — HdUeck. 
" And the best plan to silence and admonish them, 
Would be U) give a * party' — and astonish them." — Id. 
It is thus often used to show witty transition. 

Ezereises. -* This world 'tis true was made for C»sar but for Titos toa 
a. In this sense also, it sometimes supersedes, within the sentence, 
the interrogation-point or the exclamation-point, or is simply a little 
weaker. 

Ex. — "Have I not seen you leaden-eyed — clay-pated — almost dumb with 
pain hammering at your temples — degraded by nausea tugging at your stomach ' 
— ^your hand shaking like a leaf-— your mouth like the mouth of an oven — and 
your tongue, I'm sure of it, like bumt. shoe-leather?" — D, Jerrold, That is to 
say. Deny it, if you can I The dash here appeals with great force to the con- 
science of his drunken companioa 

2. In its emotional sense, it is also sometimes inserted between 
parts too closely related for any grammatical point 

Ex. — ^Tet this — is Rome, that sat on her seven hills, and firom her throne ol 
beauty ruled the world 1 " — Mit/ord. 

" Is it like ? — ^like whom ? — 
The things that mount the rostrum with a skip, 
And then — skip down again." — Gowper. 

Exercises* — ^^his bond doth give thee here no jot of blood. — Shakespeare^ 
And life's piano now for me hath lost its sweetest tones sir 
Since my Matilda Brown became some fellow's Mrs. Jones sir 

8. In its emotional sense, it is sometimes added to other points 
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Sometimes it is added merely to lengthen the pause a little, or to 
mark transition. 

Ex. — '* He saw — ^whatever thou hast seen ; 

Enjoyed, — ^but his delightB are fled." — Montgomery, 
" It thunders ; — ^but it thunders to preserve." — Toyng, 
Snch double points as the foregoing are now often avoided, by using simply 
the dsAh or the next greater oommon point. The comma with tne dash is more 
emphatic than the semicolon ; the semicolon with the dash is more emphatic than 
the colon; but the semicolon and the colon are neater points. 

" He said; then full before their sight produced the beast, and lo I — *twaa 
white." — Merrick. " I pause for a reply. — None ? Then none have I offended.^ 
I have done no more to Caesar, than you should do to Brutus." — Shakespeare. 
"And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.— -Soft, you now 1 
The fitir Ophelia. — Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be aU my sins remembered." — Shak. : Hamlet (Transition.) 
The dash here avoids the commencement of a new paragraph. 

"Who next? — 0, my little friend, you are just let loose from school, and 
oome hither to scrub your blooming face, and drown the memory of oertam taps 
of the ferule, and of other schoolboy troubles, in a draught from the Town Pump.** 
-— Hawthorne, 

" The principal parts of a sentence are usually three ; namely, the subjeot, 
or nominative,— the attribute, or finite verb, — and the case put after, or the ob- 
ject governed by the verb: as, * Crimes deserve punishmenL^ " — (rocii Brawn. 

" The possessive case may denote the relation of persons ; as, ' William's . 
cousin; — or the relation of the doer to the thing done; as, • Solomon's Temple ;' 
— K>r the relation of a whole to its parts ; as, ' a horse's head.' " — Oreene, 

Here Mr. Brown needed a point mater than the comma and less than the semi- 
colon, and so he added the dash to the comma. Mr. Oreene needed a point greatex 
than the semicolon, and so he added the dash to it : he might better have used the 
colon. There is a tendency to avoid double points. 

4. When elliptical or heterogeneous parts are brought emotionally 
into one sentence, they are generally separated by the dash. 

Ex. — " Came home solus — ^very high wind — ^lightning; — ^moonshine — solitary 
stragfrlers muffled in cloaks — white houses — clouds hurrying over the sky — 
altogether very poetical" — Byron. 

Exercises. — ^But you are hungry want a breakfast turn into a restaurant 
call for ham eggs and coffee then your bill six dollars Oalifornia. 

5. It is used to show suspense or delay. 

Ex. — " The pulse fluttered — stopped — ^went on— throbbed— stopped again- 
moved — stopped. — Shall I go on ? — ^No." — Sterne. 

Exercises. — One pressed his antagonist back back back till there was but 
another step of plank behind him between him and nothing. 

6. It is sometimes imitative, and has, besides, the emotional sense 
which was first mentioned. 

Ex. — "Pop I There— the cork 's drawn. Chrgh — gw-gle—^rgle — good^ 
good — good — No I it is in vain ; there is no type— tiiere are no primed sounds 
(allow me the €oncetto)-^U> describe the melody, the cadence^ of the out*pouring 
bottla"— D. Jerrold. 
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Bzereise8.^The dock went tick tide tide tiksk and I went nid-nod nod- 
ding nidding till suddenly the door-beU rang and startled me from mj 
drowsiness 

7. It is used to show hesitation or faltering. 

Ex. — " I — ^I myself— was in love — with— PsisoillaI" — HcaoOuyme. 
Exercises. — ^He was very sorry for it was extremely conoemed it should 
happen so but as it was necessary a 

8. It is put at the end of a sentence left unfinished, whether from 
interruption, faltering, or any other cause. 

Ex.— "*Shewa8' 

' A gi^t fooV said a trooper." 
" * Hebe libs the great*— False marble I where ?" — Towng. 
** It was to inquire by what title Greneral — ^but, catching himself— Mr. Wash- 
ington chose to be addressed."— /m?!^. 

Exercises. — ^These are ah no these were the gazetteers.. 
"6V2 Blcta, Your Grace's sermons never fail to he admired but 
**Archbis?iop. It lacked the strength the Do you not agree with me sir" 

9. It is also used before and after each interruption, and before 
echoes, that is, expressions emphatically resumed. 

Ex. — "I take— eh I oh I — as much exercise — eh I — as I can, Madam Grout. 
Tou know my sedentary state." — Frcmklin. ** All seemed very well ; but — for 
there was one of those dreadful * buts' in the case— but he had a v^ery smaU 
amount of money to provide a home." " No, sir; I always thought Robertson 
would be crushed by his own weight — ^would be burled uuder his own orna- 
ments." — Quarterly Review, 

10. In its transition sense, it is used to enclose a parenthesis, es- 
pecially when this is rather long, and has other points within it. 

Ex. — " Their female companion — ^&ded, though still young — ^possessed, never- 
theless^ a face whose expression frequently drew my gaze." — JBuko&r. 

Exercises. — ^Tom Moore wrote politics at times pointed bitter rankling 
politics but he was really no politician at heart Setting aside a rare virtue 
in this dime her aristocratic anteoedentsshe setup as a baker fbr the pubUo 

11. If the sentence is broken by the parenthesis where it required 
some ordinary point, this point is placed before each parenthetic 
dash ; otherwise, simply the dashes are used. 

Ex. — "If the immortal Bacon— * the wisest, greatest, meanest (?), of man- 
kind' — disgraced the judgment-seat^ and stained his own great name, — not, we 
believe, to prevent^ but to expedite, justice, — ^was not bribeiy, which stained 
the ermine on infinitely meaner shoulders, also the vice of his time? — Edinburgh 
Review, 

" I was an auditor— auditress, I mean— of one of his lectures." — Stwthome, 
Here the latter dash has superseded the comma. " Though I have ffiven eight 
pounds a year, — would you believe it I — ^I have never once suooeeded." — Jerrold, 
**■ But the curate — alas, poor man I— he. has been to college, and is a gentleman." 
— Id, The interrogation and exclamation points are not superseded. 

12. It shows the transition of structure when a sentence is drop- 
ped in one form, and resumed in another. 

Ex.—" The noble indignation with which Emmett repelled the chai^ of 
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treason agninst his coantr;, the eloqaent vindioaticm of hia name, and his pa- 
thetic appeals to posterity,---all these entered deeply into every generous breast" 
— Irving. 

At these culminating points of sentenoes, the colon was formerly often used. 

Exercisefl, — ^The crisp snow and the woolly clouds the delightful rustle of 
the summer forest and the waving of the autumn corn the glory of the sunset 
and the wonder of the rainbow the world would have wanted these had not 
the winds been taught to do their Master's bidding Didkena, 

13. It is used where that is otnamely can be conceived to be 
omitted. 

Ex. — " The story is not deficient in that which all stories should have, to be 
perfectly delightful, — a fortunate conclusion.'* 

Exercises. — On this was he willing to stake all he bad character and life 
It had literally nothing to do beyond what I have said to flow to bubble to look 
limpid to murmur amid flowers and sweet perflimes 

In this sense it is also often used alone : as, ** It is just what might bave been 
expected from its author— a very iavenile performanoe.'*— .fi^iA&ifTyA Review. 
When the parts are long, the semioolon is often preferred. 

14. It is placed, with the comma, after a loose series of nomina- 
tive terms leading to an important predicate. 

Ex. — "The same vigor of thought; the same form of expression; the short 
sentences ; the calm, bold, and collected manner ; the air of solemn dignity ; the 
deep, sepulchral, unimpassioned voice, — ^have all been developed, not changed, 
even to the intenser bitterness of his irony."— Wifefe ; Webster. 

15. On the same principle it is sometimes placed before a term 
relating to a series of others, to show its common dependence on all 
of them. 

Ex. — "All business ceased, the towns in silence lay, 
Men brooded deep in vengeance and dismay. 
And naught was heard save woman's wail of woe^-— " 

As spread the tidings from the Alamo." 

Without the dash, it might seem that the last line relates only to the line pre- 
ceding it. 

a. But whe^ the parts of a series are very long or very numer. 
ous, it may be best to use the dash after each of them, to show their 
common dependence on something remote. 
Ex. — " When lawyers take what they would give^ 
And doctors give what they would take, — 
When city lathers eat to live. 
Save when they fast for conscience' sake," — etc. — Sbhnes. 
This stanza, with seven others like it, depends on a oonduding one. 

16. The dash is sometimes used at the beginning of renewed dis- 
course viewed as the continuance of previous discourse loft un- 
finished, or a^r a digression. 

Ex. — — — " But to return to my mother,'* etc. — See Steme^s Works; Eokmet^s 
AtUocrcU, It here has its transition sense. 

In imitation of a French custom, we now often see it at the left of newspaper 
}>araffraphB, to show that they are new. When thus used, it has both its emo- 
tional and transition sense or is simply a little more modest than the hand used 
in show-bills, etc. 
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17. In dialogue not having the speaker's name, nor distinguished 
hy breaks, it is generally used to show the transition from one 
speaker's saying to that of another. 

Ex. — "You have been my two-fisted valet these thirty years. — ^Hem!— 
Hem ? What do you mean by hem ?" — Goieman, 

Ezeroises* — "^Q combustibility it agrees with cannel coal It does. Have 
you examined its fracture I have.'' 

So, when bat one person fictitiously represents two ;. as, " When arrived ? — 
tbis evening. How long do I stay? — uncertain. What are my plans? — ^let us 
discuds them.'* (Questions of a firiend anticipated and answered.) 

18. Hence it is also placed between sentences which are not the 
consecutive thoughts of their author on the same subject. 

Ex. — " ' The wound,* said Lord Bacon, ' is not dangerous, unless we poison 
it with our remedies. — ^The wrongs of the Puritans may hardly be dissembled or 
excused. — On subjects of religion he was always for moderate counsels.' ** — 
JBancroft, "Both subjects sometimes come before the verb ; as, "I know not 
who he is." — ** Who did you say it was?" — "I know not how to tell thee who I 
am." — Ooold Broum. 

When examples are each enclosed by quotation-marks, I do not think they need 
the dash. 

19. In books, it is placed affcer each period that separates the head- 
ings of a series ; in newspapers, it is thus* used without any other point. 

Ex. — ^Hbavt Bain. — Camp. — ^Buffalo Hunt. — Osagb Indians. — Iming, 
^^ Arrival of the Great Eastern — News from Europe — SUxte ofihe Money Market,^* etc. 

20. It is placed after side-heads; and also before the authority or 
credit, when in the same line with the end of the paragraph. 

Ex. — "The Abuse op the Imagination.— He who can not command his 
thoughts, must not hope to control his actions. All mental superiority originates 
ill habits of thinking."— JaM« lUylor. 

" Howard— .^wte. UiHton— Quarterly Reoiew.^^—K Sargent 
In these senses it is not always needed, and is often omitted. 

21. It is used after a line, or a part of a line, when connected with 
something begun or resumed in the line below : — 

Ex.—" My Dear Bot,— 

" Do you choose your fiiend, like an orange, by its golden 
outside, and the power of yielding much when well squeezed," etc. — Punch* 
In this sense it is generally not needed, and is often omitted. 

22. It is often used to separate the number of a lesson, chapter, 
or section, from the title placed after it. 

Ex— •* Lesson LXH— The Power of Muac." 

In this sense it is not always needed, and is sometimes omitted. 

It is used to show the omission of letters or figures. 

Ex.—" See pages 250—258 ;" i e., all the pages, beginning with 260 to 258 
inclusive. " See pp. 250-68." See p. 362. 

In arithmetic, it should rather not be used, especially when it might be mis- 
taken for the minus sign. 

It is sometimes used when none of the four chief points, or none of the three 
minor points, .is altogether appropriate ; or so «0 to supply vrl^HX^iT noii^t Um 
pauotuation system may happen to need. 

15* 
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8. CURVES. 

1. The curve* are used to enclose something hastily thrown 
in, which is merely incidental or explanatory, and may be omitted 
without injuring the grammatical construction. What is' enclosed, 
is called a parenthesis. A parenthesis is like a by-path to the 
main road. 

Ex. — " Mr. Plausible (to borrow a name from John Banyan) wishes the Hon. 
Mr. Spendthrift to represent the county of — ." — Eclectic Magazine, 

** Next day ihe landlord inquires (and all landlords are inquisitive), and after 
inquiry talks (and all landlords are talkative), concerning the private business of 
his new guest" — Tb. 

'* I send you, my dear child, (and you will not doubt) very sincerely, the 
wishes of the season." — Cheeterfidi. 

The first and the last example tend to show that onrves are sometimes indis- 
pensable, for setting off what might otherwise be viewed as a part of the sentenoe 
Itself. N 

2. Letters or figures, used as marks of reference or for number- 
ing, are often enclosed by curves, especially when their meaning 
might otherwise ]>e uncertain or ambiguous. 

Ex. — "(1.) By using different words; (2.) By difference of termination," etc. 
—A S. Oreene. " (a.) What it does ; (b.) What it is."— •/<! Curves thus used, 
are often unnecessary ; and whenever they are so^ they should be omitted. 

3. The curves are now often preferred to brackets, for enclosing 
explanations or incidental remarks, whether given by the author or 
the copyist, especially when they stand within the paragraph. See 
under Brackets. 

Ex — " Orthoepy^ a word derived from the Greek orihon (upright) and iip6 
(I speak), signifies the right utterance of words." — SargenL " The Comma (,) de- 
notes," etc. — Id, " But it is objected by the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Grundy), 
that the oonstruotlon which I contend for, &c., Ac. (Applause.)" — Cong, CHde. 

''* If they persist in reading this book to a conclusion, (mpassitiel) they 
will no doubt have to struggle with feelings of awkwardness ; (hat ha I ha I) 
they will look round for poetry, (ha I ha I ha I) and will be induced to inquire 
by what species of courtesy these attempts have been permitted to assume that 
title.* Ha I ha I hal"— jE A. Poe, laughing as he reads. 

The dash is now often used, and also the comma, in stead of the 
curves. 

The dash should be preferred when the parenthesis coalesces rather 
closely, in sense and grammatical construction, with the rest of the sen- 
tence ; or when it is rather emotional or emphatic. 

The CMTwcs should be preferred when the parenthesis coalesces little or 
least, in sense and grammatical construction, with the rest of the sen- 
tence; or when the parenthesis is to be read in a very perceptible 
undertone. 

The comma should be preferred when it will serve as well as either of 
the other marks. 

Ex. — ** I had given a third part of my wealth — ^four cents — ^for it." (Emo- 
tional or emphatic: it draws the attention strongly to how great the sum was.) 
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*' I had given a third part of my wealth (four cents) for it." This takes the 
least notice of the sum ; it may even imply that the person addressed, already 
knew how much that third waa 

" I had giyen a third part of my wealth, fonr cents, for it'* This is intw- 
mediate, in sense, between the other two. 

4. When a parenthesis occurs within another, curves are usually 
applied to one, and dashes to the other ; the less coalescent one 
taking the curves. But this rule is not always observed. 

£x' — *' The little party were still lingering in the deep recess of the large 
bay-window — ^which (in itself of dimensi<His that would have swallowed up a 
moderate-sized London parlor) held the great round tea-table with all appliances 
and means to boot — to behold the beautiful summer moon shed on the sward so 
silvery a lustre, and the trees cast so quiet a shadow/' — Harper's Magazine. 

" The branches of knowledge taught in our schools, — treading — in which I 
include the spelling of our language — ^a firm, sightly, legible hand-writing, and 
the elemental rules of arithmetic, — are of greater value than all the rest which 
is taught at school." — E, M&rett, 



5. The parts embosoming a parenthesis, are punctuated as if 
they had it not. 

Ex. — *' The good man (and good men not only think good thoughts, but do 
good deeds) lives more in a year, than a selMi, covetous man in a century." 
{iTie good man UveSj eta) 

** It behooves me to say that these three (who, by the way, are all dead) pos- 
sessed great general ability, and had respectively received a good education." — 
Harper'a Magazine. 

6. If a point is required at the end of the first part, it may bo 
placed before each curve, if the structure will allow it. Though 
mauy punctuators prefer to insert the point but once, and imme- 
diately after the latter curve. 

Ex. — " This book is written, or supposed to be written, (for we would speak 
timidly of the mysteries of superior beings,) by the celebrated Mrs. Hannah 
More." — Sydney SmitK 

" My sisters went to the best schools in towti ; (and here let me acknowl- 
edge, that, knowing our former position and present difficulties, everywhere 
friends turned up for us;) they had all they wanted, as &r as books and masters 
were concerned." — Edectic Review. 

" Pride, in some disguise or other (often a secret to the proud man himself), 
is the most ordinary spring of action among men." — John Wilson. 

7. But when the* parenthesis is too closely related to the former 
part to be cut off from it by the point, then the point must be 
placed after the latter curve. 

Ex, — "Gladiator (Lat gladiuSy a sword) ; a sword-player, a prize-fighter." — 
Sargent, " The Nominative independent or absolute (absolutus, relfiasedy free^ 
from grammatical structure)." — S S. Greene, 

8. The parenthesis is punctuated, within itself, as usual ; and if 
it requires, at its end, an interrogation or exclamation point, or a 
different point from that of the part before it, each pait takes its 
proper point and before the purve, 
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Bx.— " For the bee never idles, but labors all day, 

And thinks (wise little bee I) work better than play.** 
" I gave (and who would not have given ?) my last dollar to the miserable 
t)eggar." 

" The Frenchman, first in literary &me, 
(Mention him, if you please. Voltaire? — ^The same.) 
With spirit, genius, eloquence, supplied, 
Lived long, wrote much, laughed heartily, and died."— (Tot^per. 
"My mother grew worse, and France also (Moscow — 18131); we were in 
extreme penury."— ^cfecftEc Review, The punctuation of the foregoing sentence 
is questionable, yet I believe it brings out the sense to the best advantage. 

9. When a dash, relating to either the first broken part or the 
parenthesis, is placed after the first broken part, it is also generally 
placed before the second broken part. 

Ex. — " I received an office as junior derk in — (one name will do as well as 
another)— in Her Majesty's Waste-Paper Office."— ^rt^tAft Review. (Significant 
or emphatic dash, relating to the parts separated, and showing reiteration.) 

10. When an entire and distinct sentence or phrase is made 
parenthetic, the period or other point should be placed before, not 
after, the latter curve. See the last example. 

9. BRACKETS. 

1. The brackets are properly nsed to enclose what one person 
puts into the writing of another. 

Ex. — " Yours [the British] is a nation of unbounded resources,— a nation 
from whose empire (and it has been your proudest boast) the sun never dis- 
appears." (Explanation.) 

" Do you Icnow if [whether] he is at home ?" (Correction.) 
Abbotsford, May I2th, [1820]. (Omission.) 

"Lesson LV. — Llewellyn and his Dog. 

** CA true story, showing the lamentable effects of hasty wrath.] 
" The spearman heard the bugle sound, and cheerily smiled the mom. 
And many a brach and many a hound attend Llewellyn's horn," etc. 
" [^ere Mr. Olay was interrupted by the Senator from Michigan.]" 

2. The writer himself may sometimes use the hrackets to enclose 
some explanation, direction, or observation; especially when it 
stands apart by itself, and has so little connection with the text 
that it can hardly be considered a part of it. 

Ex. — ^^Rosina, [Between the scenea] To work, my hearts of oak, to work I 
Here the sun is half an hour high, and not a stroke struck yet. 

[Enters singing, followed by reaper&J" 
But thus in the latest books : — 
*^Don Luis, Repose awhile, I will return with speed. 

"Oliver. {Advancing.) How fell Don Luis to such poverty ?" — Boker, 
Sometimes bat one bracket is nsed, as in White's Shakespeare. 
" Now, like to whelps, we crying run away. 

[A tAori alammJ* 
" DmuissiON, (— mish'-un,) n. [Lat diamiasio.Y — ^. Webster. 
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3. The writer himself may sometimes use brackets to show what 
is digression or interpolation. 

Ex.— See Dr. Holmes's *• Autocrat of the Breakfaat-Table." 
" I never liked him, never, in my days I" 
[" 0, yes ! you did," said Ellen with a sob.] 
** There always was a scmiething in his ways—" 
["So Bweetr— so kind," said EUen with a throb.] — Hood. 
Braekets are so unooath that there is some tendency to use the cnrves in their 
stead, when the interpolated part, though within the paragraph, is not liable to be 
misnndersiood, if disangoiahed by the carves. 

Ex. — " Patrick Henry wound up by one of those daring flights of declamation 
ibr which he was so remarkable, and startled the House by a warning flash fK>m 
histoiy : * Ceesar had his Brutus : Charles, his Cromwell ; and George the Third—' 
(* Treason I treason I* resounded from the neighborhood of the Chair)—* may 
profit bv their example/ added Henry. * Su-, if this be treason (bowing to the 
apeaker), make the most of it.' "—/rvMi^. 

10. HYPHEN. 

1. The tayptaen is placed at the end of a syllable of a word so 
long that a part must be put into the next line. Words are divided 
into syllables according to their pronunciation and composition, 
the latter yielding to the former whenever they plainly disagree. 
See pp. 77-8. 

It is sometimes used to show the syllables of a word ; as, Dit^mc^ful^ eo-cperaU, 

2. The hyphen joins the parts of compound words that do not 
coalesce sufficiently to be united without it. 

Ex. — ** Look at pretty, ten-year-old, roay-cheeked, golden^haired Mary, gazing 
with all the blue brightness of her eyes, at that large dew-dropj^ — JProf. Wilson, 



The compounding of words depends on the sense ; the con- 
solidation on the pronunciation ; and both depend somewhat on 
custom, ' ' • 

3. A compound word should denote one idea rather than two or 

more, or it should have a meaning different from that of the separated 

words, or it should imply a change in the part of speech, or it should 

be known as the familiar term for a certain object or attribute. 

Ex. — "Horse-fly, orang-outang, gooseberrv, to-night wild-rose, slippery-elm, 
apple-orohard, sewmg-maoliine, humming-bird ; a black-bearded man ; a nne-guet- 
non condition; the end-all and be-all; a settmg-forth of." 

Ttert is generally the greatest difficulty in deciding, when the former word has 
somewhat the nature of an adjective. If it denotes the substance, or is merely de- 
Hcriptive, and not a part of the name, there is no compounding ; as, a gold cup, moun- 
tain bUlaws, ealtwaterJhA, village beUe : but, if otherwise, there is ; as, eebool^roomj 
watering-piace. When the former word may suggest either the idea of composing, 
or else that of belonging to, relating to, or connected with, the latter sense is nsnally 
distinguished from the former by compounding ; as, a glaes house, a glass-house. 
In general, when the terms have passed into the nomenclature of some particular 
art, science, or occupation, the elements are compounded. There are some exoep- 
tions to tdia eatire paragraph. 
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4. A part common to two or more consecntive compoands, 
should either be left separate, or, to avoid ambiguity, be made a 
part of each. 

Ex. — '' Biding and dancinff gchools ;*' or, ** Kiding-Bohools and dancing-schoolB;" 
not, *'*■ Biding and danoing-BOiools/* nor,>* Biding^ and dandng-schools.'* 

An epithet already oomponnd, is not nsnaUy joined to its noun ; aS) *' higk- 
water mark ;" ** whaMnms rod^ When there is a bunch of compoands, it is often 
better to separate or to consolidate some of them ; as, ** master j auarter-maeter^ 
quartermaeter-ffeneral ;^^ ^^creek^ mill-creek^ m4U-oreek coai-fidd^ mm-creek cannel- 
coalf miU-creek eanndooal-fidd*'''* 

Pronunciation relates to the letters, syllables, and accents. 

d. If the parts coalesce with the smooth flow of syllables making 

one word ; if there is no liability of improperly joming letters of 

one to the other ; if there is one chief accent, the other being no 

stronger than an ordinary secondary accent ; if the parts are not 

too long ; and if the parts are not too new in combination to be 

easily understood, — -they are consolidated. 

Ex.— *' Everlasting, graveyard, j?entleman, highwayman, forthcoming, bare- 
fkoed." But, " Soul-stirrinff, ant-hiu, peep-hole, sand-eel, remiunder-man, knit- 
ting-needle, spelllng-booiE, cheese-press/' ** Homesickness '' accent yielded by the 
longer word to the shorter ; ** ootincil-room," accent not yielded, nor next to the 
hyphen-plaoe. 



a. A phrase made an epithet^ is always compounded. 

Ex^-" A ttoo-foot ruler ;" " The Uw-and-eUmd-^hadowed river." 

But when the former word can not be conceived otherwise than as an adverb 

modifying the next word, the two are not compounded ; as, ** Newly vamuhed fhr- 

niture ;" ** Love iU requUed," 

h. Idiomatic phrases are usually not compounded. 
Ex. — " By and by ; to and fro ; tit for tat ; out and out." 

c A foreign phrase that is made an epithet, or that has so lost the mean- 
ing of its parts as to be Anglicized, is hyphened ; but if its words remain 
separately significant as they stand, it is left uncompounded, and often 
expressed in Italics. 

Ex. — ** Piano-forte, camera-obscura, biUet-doux, ex-post-facto laws ; habeas cor- 
pus ; scire &oia8 ; nux vomica." 

d, A phrase, having a possessive, and used as a prc^r name, remains 
uncompounded ; if it is a somewhat unusual common name, with a change 
of the original meaning, the apostrophe and hyphen are used ; and if it is 
a very common term, 3ie parts are consolidated, and the hyphen is omitted. 

Ex.—" Cook's Inlet, Barrow's Strwt ; Bupert's-drops, lamb's-wool : ratsbane, 
beeswax." Capital letters are sometimes a sort of substitute for the hyphen. 

e. Cardinal numerals are hyphened from twenty to htmdred. With 
ordinals used as nouns, they are usually compounded, though sometimes 
needlessly. 

Ex.~>" One thousand two hundred and eighty-seven." " Two-thirds, three- 
fourths, Ave twenty-«ixth8." 

/. Certain words consisting of rhymes, or of syllables combined for the 
sake of the sound, are generaUy consolidated if the parts are two mono- 
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syllables ; and sometimes if they are dissyDables. They are hyphened in 
other cases. 

Ex.— **Piciiio, hodgepodge, powwow, zigzag, obitohat, boggermugger, belter* 
skelter, wishy-waahy, Eurdy-gurdy, ninny-bammer." 

g. A prefix is generally consohdated with the rest of the word. 
£z. — '*t>90rflow, KA^tfrgradoate, semicircle." 

K Prefixes, or similar parts, are not consolidated with the rest of the 
word, if they stand before a capital letter ; if they are followed by a greater 
pause than ordinary syllables thus situated, or by a pause showing the 
separate significance of the parts ; or if they should be kept apart to pre- 
serve the sense or pronunciation. 

Ex. — **Anti-Bentx>n, pre- Adamite, Anglo^axon, Neo-Platonic, concavo-convex, 
proto-snlphoret. vice-admiral, electro-magnetif^m, ref ormatioUj re-formation, reo^-> 
reation, re-oreation, re-revise, ooK)perate (also cooperate), semi-cylindrical, oo-tan- 
gent, non-essential.*' 

i When a writer makes a new compound, or chooses one that he sup- 
poses not well known to his reader, he should generally use the hyphen. 
JBut, by long and general usage, compound words tend to lose the hyphen. 

£x. — **Someof ns bave killed * drot0f»-iac£»' and ^yeUow-Ugt* [birds], on the 
narahes*" *' Slnoe railroads and tUamboaU bave driven aU the romance out of 
traveL"— .fiwn^. 

In doubtful cases, especiallv when the parts are monosyllables, it is better to 
consolidate them ; for the analogy of some eminent foreign langaages — ^the Ger- 
man and the Greek— j&vors this mode of writing words. 

Familiar Explanations.— ifan^-<>920red Urda have many colors each; 
many colored birds are numerous, though they may all be of one color. A light 
srmed soldier is a light soldier with arms ; a lig?U-(mned soldier has light arms. 
A live oak is simply a living oak ; a live-oak is a species of evergreen oak. A 
sugar tree is made of sugar ; a stigar'iree is a maple that yiel(£ sugar. So, a 
glass house is made of glass ; a glaas-hovise is a house in which glass is manufac- 
tured. A dancing master is a master that dances ; a dancing-master teaches 
dancing. A boarding-house has boarders ; a boarding house may seem to board 
Lady^s slipper is a shoe; lady^s-slipper is a plant A dog's-ear is the comer of a 
leaf turned over ; a dog^s ear is the ear of a dog. A buWs-eye is a small round 
window ; a bulPs eye is the eye of a bulL A crow is a black bird^ but not a 
blackbird. Six and ^even^een— 23 ; sixteen and seventeen^^33. Twenty-five cent 
pieces— 25 cents; twenty five-cent pieces— •$1.00. A horse racing is a horse in 
the act of running ; a horse-racing is a runuiDg of horses. "Time tutored age and 
iove exdUed youth," is very different from, **!rime-tutored age and love-^exalted 
youth." So is touch me not from touchrme-^wL "The deep-tangled wild- 
wood ;" '^BaHMiymns and dirges." Without the hyphen, deep would qualify 
wiidwoody not tangled; and BaHle would also refer to dirges. Hence when two 
adjectives stand before a noun, each of which might qualify it, they must be joinec 
to show that one is used adverbially to modify the other. 

Exercises. — There are four footed animals. Watch makers and glass cut- 
ters. He is a fi'ee mason. Texas abounds in humming birds and mocking birds. 
A red headed high tempered woman. The com fields and the walnut trees. A 
paper mill is not made of paper, nor a tin peddler of tin. A white oak, a black 
oak. and a go cart. Five gallon kegs and three foot measures. The twenty- 
third and fourth trees are the best in the row. The twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth treeSf &c. Steamships and boats are propelled by steam. The whe,t and 
how much. " Crops have been much injured by the cut worm." — Newspaper 
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11. QUOTATION-MARKS. 

1. <|iiotaUoii-mark8 enclose what is to be presented as tbe 
identical word or words of some other person or writin g. 

Ex — '* I rise for information," said a member of Congpress. " I am yeiy giad 
to hear it," cried another sitting by ; **£br no one needs it more." 

2. A quotation within another, is enclosed by single quotation- 
marks. 

If I wished to represent the entire foregoing paragraph as something quoted 
by me, I should write it thus : — 

'* ' I riBO for information,' said a member of Congress. ' I am yeiy glad to hear 
it^' cried another sitting by ; * for no one needs it more.' " 

3. When the double and the single marks havB both been used, 
they are, if needed, repeated in the same order. 

4. When many quotations occur within one another, it is better 
to leave the inner ones undistinguished by quotation-marks ; espe- 
cially if capitals can be used to show the beginning of each. 

Ex. — " Jesus answered the Jews, ' Is it not written in your law, — ^I said, 
Te are gods?' " — New Testament: John z. 34. 

Mr. Wilson very properly prefers the foreg[oing mode of pointmff to the follow- 
ing: ** Jesus answered tne Jews, * Is it not written in your law, — " 1 said, * Ye are 
g(^' *' I' " 

5. When an extract of two or more paragraphs is quoted, the in- 
troductory quotation-marks are placed before each paragraph, and 
the closing ones only after the last 

Ez. — Some of Jefiferson's roles of life are these :-^ 
" Never spend your money before you have it 
'* Never trouble others for what you can do yourself 
" Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day." 

6. When something already interrogative or exclamatory is quoted, 
the closing quotation-marks follow the point ; but when something is 
quoted, and made interrogative or exclamatory afterwards, the closing 
marks precede the point. The four common points, to avoid un- 
couth blank spaces, are always placed before the closing quotation- 
marks. 

Ex. — ^He asked me, ""Why do you weep?" Why did you not say at onoe^ 
"I can not go"? 

" * Banished fh>m Bome' I What 's banished but set free 
From daily contact of the things I loathe." 
Can you spell " phthisic" ? 

" Went home yesterday" ? Then I must write to him." 
Or: " * Went home yesterday' ? Then I must write to him.'^ 
A quotation Is punctuated within itself as if it stood alone. 

7. Quotation-marks are often used in speaking of words, phrases, 
or sentences. Some writers, when quoting words from popular 
usage, insert but single quotation-marks. Italics and quotation-marks 

re often used arbitrarily, as means of distinguishing words or phrases. 
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Ex. — ^Tfae phrase " not at all," is an idiom. 

What is * secret', may be accidentally or intentionally so: 'hidden' and ' con- 
cealed' imply something intentionally Jrept secret We speak of ' a hidden .plot,' 
' a canceakd intention'. * Covert' is something not ao&wed. It may be intended 
to be seen ; ' a covert allusion' is meant to be understood, but is not openly ex- 
pressed. — Whateiy. 

8. Qaotation-marks are not needed, when we present in oar own 
language the saying of another. 

Ex. — ^Randolph said, ** Pay as yoa go." Bandolph sud, that we should pay 
as we go. 

Qnotation-maikB may be used even when the authority itself is annexed. They 
may also be used when an author fhmishes from himself snoh illuistrations as 
might be thus distinguished if taken from other writers. Quotation-marks may 
be omitted, when deemed unneoessary or too cumbersome. In the Bible they are 
generally omitted, when the quotation stands within the sentence, and begins with 
aoapitaL 

12. UNDERSCORE. 

1. The underscore is nsed in writing, being drawn under 

what should be printed in Italics or in capitals. 

^dUo8 are Hantina lettert; and they were so called because the Italians not 
only invented them, but immediately gave to the world an edition of ^iigil printed 
wholly in these letters. 

2. Italics denote, in general, emphasis or distinction. They 
direct particular attention to some word or words, or show in what 
part the point or pith of the sentence chiefly lies. 

Ex. — " We masA fight ; I repeat it» sir, we vnmt fight" " Here / reign king, 
and, to enrage thee more, Ihy king and lord." '' 

** An hour or two, and forth she goes, 
The school she brightly seeks ; 
She carries in her Jiand a rose, 

And two vpon her cheeks.^^ — SotUhem Literary Messenger, 
^^Oioovirse a moe^owrse isn't coarse, a fine is &r {torn fine." — JBood, 

3. They are generally used to distinguish foreign words intro- 
duced among English. 

Ex.^" He was secretary pro temporeJ'^ 

^ My ibolish heart beats pit-a-pat—Mc omnia vindt amor," 

4. They are generally used to distinguish what is spoken of as a 
mere letter, word, phrase, or sentence. 

Ex. — "^ does want ye to make it aye,-* 

There 's but one p in jpe(w." — Hood. 

^ Which mskjhe applied to phrases or clauses, but that only to nouns or pro- 
nouns." '* That he should he more careful is a substantiye clause, in the 

nominative case," etc. 

5. The names of boats, ships, newspapers, and magazines, or other 
periodical literature, are usually printed in Italics ; the names of books 
seldom need this mode of distinction,'but they are sometimes quoted. 

Ex. — ^^T!h!d Neptune sailed yesterday." "An article in ^^ New-Torh Mer^ 
cwry.^^ ** Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire." Thomson's " Seasons." 

CrecUts and authorities annexed to quoted paragraphs, are also generally j rinted 
in ItaHos or in small capitals. 
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In th« oommon Sngliah BiUe, Italics show whatworda wero not in theorigiiiaL 
When a sentence or paragraph is to be expressed in Italics, Roman or 
capital letters must be used to discinguish any part of it 

Ex. — " TncE ia a measured portion of indefinite (itfra^?»."-— Olmsted. 

To denote still greater emphasis or distinotion than Italics would express^ 
capital letters should be used. Italics show what is emphatic ; small capitals, 
what is more emphatic ; and capitals, what is very emphatia Draw the line under 
once, to denote lidUca; twice, to denote small oapitals; three times, to de« 



note CAPITAXS ; and f our times , to denote ITALW CAPITALS, or orna- 
mental letters. ^^^^ 



OBSBBVATIOKS. 

There is probably not, in the compass of human knowledge, a more chaotic 
subject than punctuation ; and we might present many critical and useful re- 
marks upon it, but our wuit of space will dlow only a few. 

Punctuation is influenced — I. By the sense ; 2, By the delivery, or the pause 
required; 3. By the points elsewhere required; 4. By the connectives" or sup- 
pressed words; 6. By the length of the parts to be punctuated; 6. By the por- 
tion of the parta 1. " The troops landed and killed a hundred Indians," im- 
plies that they brought the Indians with them ; " The troops landed, and killed 
a hundred Indians," expresses the true meaning. "Alphonso Karr, a celebrated 
writer, distinguished for his taste and knowledge in botany," implies taste in 
botany ; '* Alphonso Karr, a celebrated writer, distinguished for his taste, and 
knowledge in botany," refers only the knowledge to botany. " I said he is dis- 
honest, it is true ; and I am sorry for it," differs widely fh>m, ** I said he is dis- 
honest ; it is true, and I am sony for it" *' I can not violate my oath to support 
the Constitution," implies that the oath relates to the Constitution ; " I can not 
violate my oath, to support the Constitution," implies some other oath. '* Why 
did you not come to us in the beginning of the night ?" inquires about the 
cause ; " Why, did you not come to us in the beginning of the ni^t ?" inquires 
about the &ct *' The great principlee of government which are easily under- 
stood, are known everywhere," refers to some of the great principles only ; '* The 
great principles of government, which are easily understood, are known every- 
where," refers to all of them. " Shame I where is thy blush ?" is an address 
to shame. "0, shame 1 where is thy blush?" is an address to something else. 
3. *' Yes, you shaU." '* Yes; and for you too." *' Yes: he has done all thi^ 
and yet you are not satisfied." 3. " Since our journey began, it had rained in 
torrents ; and now both horse and rider refused to go a step &rther : the beast, 
because he sank up to his knees in mud ; and the rider, because he was wet to 
the bone." 4. " Study to promote the happiness of mankind : it is the true end 
of your creation;" "Study to promote the happiness of mankind; for it is the 
true end of your creation." ** Let it appear so; make your vaunting true ;" " Let 
it appear so, and make your vaunting true." " The cool, sequestered paths of 
life ;" ** The cool and sequestered paths of life." 5* *' There was fire (inwe and 
heUiw the house ;" " Oood men are not always found in union mth^ but some- 
times in opposition to, tlie views and conduct of one another." " Teach, urge, 
threaten, lecture himf^ "We would oppose, resist, repel, swh intrusion.^ 
6. "To Grod^ nothing is impossible;" ** Nothing is impossible to God.^* **31> 
»wure his election, it is said that votes were bought ;" " I) is said that votes were 
lx>ttght to secure his election," 

In discourse occurs firequentiy what is called the rJieiorical pause, — a slight 
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8a^)eDflioii in the seoise, requiring no point, but often mistaken for the aeuse 
which requiw*3 a point. " The love of liberty, is in every breast," should be, 
**The love of liberty is in every breast," When emphasis or the rhetorical 
pause coincides with the grammatical sense, it may induce the insertion of a 
point ; as, "A sentence is compownd, when it contains two or more clauses." 
There seems to be in use a redundant and also a sparing mode of punctuating, 
called dose puncttuUion and free punctuation^ of which the difference is particu- 
larly obvious in the use of the comma. The following are extreme specimens : 
" He then, with great effort, did, by sheer strength, move the mass firom the po- 
sition, it^ at first, occupied, to one, at least forty yards distant, and, bat for im- 
pediments, woSld, had time been given him, have moved it, with ease, and 
precision, to the position, where, for the progress of the work, it was required." 
— PuncttuUion made Plain. "A cool and philosophical observei' would un- 
doubtedly have pronounced that all the evil arising from the intolerant laws 
which Parliament had framed was not to be compared to the evil wiiich would 
be produced by a transfer of the legislative power from the Parliament to the 
sovereign.^' — Macatday. The best mode is a medium between the two; but 
they are ofteo improperly mixed, especially by pointing parenthetic parts on 
one side only. "Go, and without hesitation, pay the sum." Either insert a 
comma after and, or omit the comma after hesitation. *^ The dog having seen 
him, went in pursuit," should be, '* The dog^ having seen him, went in pursuit" 

**:such is war," can refer to the rest of the same sentence only; but 
". Such is war," may refer to all the discourse before it " The pride of wealth 
is contemptible ; the pride of learning is pitiable ; the prfde of dignity is ridicu- 
lous ; but the pride of bigotry is insupportable." Here the dash would have 
been too sentimental; the comma would have slurred the matter over too 
lightly ; the colon would have suggested a different connection in thought ; the 
period would have been too deliberate; but the semicolon gives due distinc- 
tion to the parts, and the greatest energy to the whole sentence. Mr. Wilson, 
however, prefers the comma. "My comrade, on the contrary, made himself 
quite one of the family ; laughed and chatted with them." Here the insertion 
of and before "laughed," would requij^ the comma; the insertion of he, the 
colon. " The bill passed without ameldment ; though it never received the 
royal assent;" "The bill passed without amendment, though it never received 
the royal assent" The semicolon rather gives " though" the sense of however; 
and the comma, the sense of notwithstanding. " None but the brave, none but 
the brave, none but the brave deserves the fair." — Dryden. Ordinary repeti- 
tion. "Arm I arm I it is — ^it is— the cannon's opening roarl" — Byron, Sus- 
pense and emotion. "Wherever he [the bobolink] goes, pop! pop! pop! the 
rusty firelocks of the country are cracking on every side." — Irving. G-reatei 
emotion. Observe how the repeated parts are differently punctuated aa the 
emotion rises. " Another wave lifts the schooner — another fearful crash — she 
rolls over — her decks are rent asunder — ^her crew are struggling in the water — 
all is over!" — Barper's Magazine. "A dress of blue silk; plain, high body; skirt 
of moderate lengtl^" eta*-A The dash, if inserted in the latter sentence^ would 
make it a matter of wondw that there is such a thing as a blue silk dress. 

The dash and the curves are generally used to set off a parenthesis between a 
part and its. reiteration. "They call us angels — (though I am proud to say, no 
man ever so insulted my understanding) — angels, that they may make us slaves!" 
— Jerrold. In general, the punctuation should stand right when the entire pa- 
renthesis is omitted. "Thou idol of thy parents — (Hang the boy! there goes 
my ink.)" And double points should not be used needlessly. Curves and. 
brackets so much break the connection that they have almost the force of a point. 
•'Amid, [i. e., at mid or middle^] is torn a and mid." — Goold Brown. "Amidst 
[, i. e., at midst,] is from a and midsi^Id. I think, better thus : "Amid [i. e^ 
at mid or middle] ia from a and mic2;" < Amidst [l &, at midst] is from a and 
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midat,** " * The highest classes are rich and haughty' [but the lonoest classes are 
poor and humble]." ** The most certain plan of success (I have it from a woman, 
and, I believe, an excellent authority,) is any way to itUerest them. In mj own 
case— (I thought your poor mother had a deal of money, but-^well, never mind,) 
— I at last ejected consumption." — Jerrold, Here 1 should have omitted the 
comma from the latter curve \ and the dashes and curves together are perhaps 
not both needed. The point is often better put after the latter curve only. "And 
the worse the case is about my companions — my fellow-paupers (for I must bear 
the word)— the greater are my chances of finding sometliing for them— aome- 
thing which may prevent my feeling myself utterly useless in tb& world." Lord 
Macaulay, I believe, has never used a parenthesis. 

A word is frequently set ofif by the comma, or not set oflf by it, according as 
it has the sense of a conjunction or that of an adverb. " You did not see bim, 
PimV^ "You did not see him ihenf^ **J2bi»«;er, I will not shrink, however 
great the responsibility may be.'* *' He gave the ideal, (oo, of truth and beautf ;" 
" He is too bad to be sent there too." ^^Therefore have I written to him ," " I 
have, therefore^ written to him.'* ^''So pleased at first, the towering Alps we 
try ;" "iSb, pleased at first, the towering Alps we toy." The pointing sometimes 
depends on how smoothly the part flows with the other words. '* Perhaps we 
shall never see him again." ** We shall perhaps never see bim again." " We 
shall never, perhaps^ see him again." AUo^ ioOf perhaps^ and therefore, often do 
not require a point. Here and there are sometimes set ofij when emphatic or 
contrasted. As weli as with a nominative, between another nominative and the 
verb, is set off. Parts compared or slightly contrasted, and closely depending on 
something after them, are often not separated ; as, " It is a smaU but thrifty tree." 
An intermediate phrase begmning wi& if not, is always set off. When two or 
more modifying parts are parenthetic, the less coalescent are set off. " And her 
eyes on all my motions, with a mute observance, hung." — Goold Brown^ Better : 
*^And her eyes, on all my motions, with a mute observance hung." A restrictive 
relative clause seldom needs a comma before it, even when separated from Ita 
antecedent ; as, " He preaches sublimely who lives a righteous and pious li/e.*^ 
" It was the scardty ot the peaches thai ^ade them so dear,'^ When (hat begins a 
clause depending closely on t^ preceding it, or on a governing or controlling 
verb, or on so or such, the clause does not require the comma. ^ It is reported 
thai he is coming,^'' '* 1 know that he is honesV^ ** He does it that you may praise 
him," *' It was so heavy tfuU I could not carry iY." When such or so begins the 
previous clause, the latter is set off; also, when the latter is emphatic When 
two connected phrases, of moderate length, begin with articles, or are bound to- 
gether by both—^nd, either — or, neither — nor, they seldom need the comma be- 
tween them. When or connects adjectives or adverbs that are alternative in 
sense, they need not be separated. " Answers that are given in a careless, or in- 
different manner." — WiUson^s Readers. Omit the comma. A noun qualified or gov- 
erned by adjectives or yerbs before it, is not usually set off from them. " It was a 
bright, lovely day." "He soils, tears,, and loses his books; "So, adverbs, when 
followed by what they modify. ** We are fearfully, wonderfiilly made." Also, Uie 
antecedents of adjuncts; as, "The leaves, blossoms, and roots of the tree." 
But when the connecting word is omitted before an adjunct or object^ the com- 
ma is inserted; as, " He soils, tears, loses, his books." "The leaves, blossoms, 
roots, of the trea" But adjectives like the following, and separated nominatives, 
should be set oftl " The former are called voluntary, and the latter involuntary 
muscles." — WiUaon^s Readers, " Industry, honesty, and temperance are essential 
to happiness." — John WHson, Here a comma should be placed after " involun- 
tary," and also one after " temperanca" The punctuation of the former sentence 
is so common an error, and that of the latter is so well authorized, that we shall 
quote so:ue strong authority against both : — 

" I perceive one mistake in your manner of pointing. When there are sev- 
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•Ml nouDS of the nominatiyis case to one verb, you admit no comma after the 
last of them previous to the yerb. Or when there are several distinct short 
members of the sentence verging into one conclading one, you admit no stop 
between the last of them and this concluding one. In this, I am persuaded you 
are wrong, according to the dictates of reason, as well as the highest authority. 
Of the authority I am quite certain. A passage or two where you have intro- 
duced this correction, will tell what I mean. ' A new train of ideas, presenting 
the possible, and magnifying the certain, difficulties of the situation.' * Though 
a man is obedient, and probably will be obedient, to habit,' Ac. ' They are 
mistaken if they imagine that tiie influences which guide, or the moral prin- 
ciples which impel, this self-applauding progress,' &G. Now, I feel most certain 
that the comma ought to remain in all such cases, and that the contraiy manner 
IS a vulgar mode only of pointing. The authority of Gibbon is decisive, and he 
invariably points, in such instances, as I have shown." — Ibster's Life and Gor- 
reapondence. 

Repeated parts are not usually set off when they govern an objective or 
qualify something immediately after them. The Comma is often imp^perly 
omitted before and, when this connects the last two terms of a series ; as, *' A, B 
and Co." The Company does not belong more to B than to A ; therefore the 
comma should be inserted ; as, ** A, B, and Co." The comma is, however, generally 
omitted when the short and {&) is used. "John, James and William are com- 
ing," implies that I am telling; John what the other two boys are doing. Insert 
the comma, and the sense is clear. Mr. Wilson omits the comma when and or 
nor ]& inserted after each term. It is generally best to insert the comma ; as, 
**The health, and strength, and freshness, and sweet ^eep of youth, are yours." 
— E. G. Parker. The comma, however, may be so used elsewhere as to exclude 
the use of it in the series. " The voyages of Gosnold and Smith and Hudson, 
the enterprise of Ealeigh and Delaware and Grorges," eta — Bancroft. " Divid- 
ing and gliding and hiding, and falling and brawling and sprawling," eta — 
Southey. Indeed, the comma is sometimes excluded within, because a greater 
point can not be admitted at the end. In the United States the comma is usu- 
ally omitted between the number and the name of a street ; as, *' No. T5 Spruce 
Street" The sense, however, requires it ; though when " No." is omitted, the fig- 
ures may perhaps be conceived as an adjective, like uf^jMr, for instance, in the 
phrase, "on the upper Mississippi," which shows on wkatpartj and requires no com- 
ma. In the United States, the comma is generally not inserted between the word 
price and the number, though the strict sense requires it; as, " Price $5." Dr. Bul- 
lions writes, " I, Paul, have written it" This may imply that Paul is addressed, 
and should therefore be, " I Paul have written it" Mr. Butler writes, " Words 
ending in v, preceded by a consonant, change," eta This implies that the words 
are preceded by a consonant, and should therefore be, " Words ending in y 
preceded by a consonant, change," etc. Mr. Goold Brown writes, " To oarve 
fbr others, is, to starve yourself" " So that the term, language^ now signifies, amy 
aerieSf" eta All these commas are superfluous or wrong. Mr. Brown fi^quently 
punctuates too closely, and sometimes contradicts himself His system is in- 
adequate; Dr. Mandeville's is, radically, partly sound and partly unsound; Mr. 
Wilson's is, upon the whole, the best extant ; though it is both deficient and too 
voluminous. 

MISCELLANEOUS MARKS. 

L Marks of Omission. 

mankipace, Ditto ("" or ''), Dots ( ), 

Apostrophe ( ' ), Long dash ( ), 

Oaret ( /), Stars ( * * * * »)^ Hyphens ( ). 
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Br. — " Why do you repeat 

My words, as if you feared to trust your own t" Blank space, at the 
beginning or the end of a line of poetry, best shows omission. 
" Columbus I 'tis day, and the darkness is o'er !" 
" What o'clock?" " Daniel O'OonneL" " M'c Donald." " McDonald." 
(Contractions.) 

f ie the evU 

*' SafAlcAut for the day iSAthereof" (Accidental omission.) 

" 10 lbs. of coffee, @ 10 eta per pound, $1.00. 

12 " " sugar, »* 8J " " " 1.00. 

" We have come into the den of a ^** 

* But he married yet if he had married ^* 

'* And Mrs. S^^'^^Tissheas beautiful as ever?" 

'' * D — n the vagabond I' said he, in such a tone that I positively startled." 

" Poor Mrs. (why should I not 

Declare her name ? — ^her name was Cross) — 
Was one of those * the common lot' 
Had left to mourn no ' common losa' "— -fibodL 
'' The next shall teU thee, bitterly shall tell, 
Thoughts that ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * 
« « « « « «« « 

Thoughts that— could patience hold— 'twere better far, • 

To leave still hid and bumiug where they are." — T, Moore : Fudge 

"No. 

I promise to pay to " ' , or bearer, ' dollars," etc 

Mr. Wilson seems to reoommend the dash fbr omitted letters, the periods for 
omitted words, and the stars for omitted sentences. Bat the distinction is not 
always regarded. 

2. Marks of Pronnnoiation or Utterance. 

iAcuiA ('), DioBrena (..), Webder's Notation^ 

Accents ; < Grave ( ^ ), Hyphen ? - ), (See his Dictionary,) 

( Ovrcfwmflex ( ^ ), SeparcUrix ( | ), Worcester's Notation, 
Macron ( - ), OediUa (under 9=8), (See his Dictionary.) 
Breve ( c ), 3Xlde (over n=ny), 

Ex.—" To conflict, a o6nflict." " Will you w&lk, or ride ?" 

" Madam, you have my &ther much offended." (Stress^ inflection, modula- 
tioD,eta) 

"Machine, Miongo, Montreal, fdte, 1ft." (Long sound.) 

" Ye shepherds, so ch^rful and g4y." — Ibwler. 

*'Holy, I holy, | holy, | aU the | saints a | dore thee."— ^oum. (Poetic ac- 
cents and feet.) 

" Glo-ri-oiis, s6ul-dls-5aaed, im-pru-dSnt" (Quantity.) 

**And hearken to the bird's love-leamed song — ^love-leamdd song." " Beap- 
pear, re-appear; coordinate, co-ordinate; aerial, MenelaCLa, Antinous, Danae," 
These marks show that a suppressed syllable must be pronounced, or they 
prevent two syllables fW>m being improperly made one. The hyphen is often 
preferred when the lirst part is a prefbc, or when each of the parts is significant. 

*' Fagade, 9haise^ gargon, (generally placed before a or 0,) sefior." " Where 
the troop (^Millon [Minyun] wheels." 
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3. Marks of Eeferenoe. 

lA; ( ♦ ), 1st reference j Paragraph ( T ) ; 
Dagger, or ohdish ( t ), 2d " Then doubled (♦*, tt, etc.) ; 

IhMe dagger, or dUHa ( t ) ; Then trebUd (*♦♦, m, etc.) ; 

Section ( § ) : Also mperior^ — letters or figures (•, ^, 

PoroBe&d); •/,",*). 

These marks are placed, m the order we have shown, over words firom 
which reference is made, and also at the head of those, in the margin, to 
which the reference is made. 

4. Marks Direeting Attention. 
The %7kdex, or hemd ( ^^ ), directs ^)ecial attention to something. 
Ex. — " ty All orders by mail must be acoompanied by the cash.'' 

The asUriam, or ihret stars ( * « * ), precedes a note that has a general 
reference. 

Ex. — *'* « * The Teacher should require his pupils to spell and deflne the 
most important words in every lesson that is read." 

The hraee ( \ "i ^4^3 t^o or more parts, and generally refers them in 
^^ ( common to something else. It should open toward 
the more numerous parts. 

" Kot that my verse slioald blemish all the &ir ; 
Yet some are bad,— 'tis wisdom to beware, 

And better to avoid the bait, than struggle in the snare." ) ^^Drydtn. 
(A triplet introduced among ooupleta) 

The paragraph ( T ) usually marks the longer divisions of a large divi- 
sion : it shows where something new begins. 

The sedion ( § ) usually marks the smaller divisions of a long divisioa 

Both these marks are conveniently used with numbers, to abridge 
references. 

Ex.—" IT fe7. Purq Verbs, Second Aoristsy-^Orosby. 

** § 219. A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun/* etc. — Id. 

Leaders ( ) lead tihe eye from one part to another over a 

blank space. 

Ex.— "Naples, 63 

Pompeii — Herculaneum, 66." (Index.) 

**Oeorge is a noun, it is a name," etc. 

"Has been rewarded is a verb," eta 

S. Marks Used in Correcting Proof-Sheets. 

Peter Sehoeffer is said to be the penon who Cape, 

mventod caUfmetal typee, hating learned 

A the art-ef of cuttinjr the letters hj6ak the Gat* o 

tembergs, he is also sum^oeed to have been y 

^f the first whmngrated on copper jplatee The - j 
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UQomag testimoay b praeeverf in the haaSij, r 

A hw Jo. Frad. FaiuHu of AKhefleDbuig: ^ 

f ^ Pgter Bchoefla r of Geniheiiii, peRseiving hb Sxap^. 



V/ miter Fansts destgn, and bdng himaelf 
ir. ((JMiwHiiV aidentlyj to improte the art, finmd 
out (fagr the good providfloee of God) the 
+ B^lfaod of cattmg (l i M irfwiA ' ) the cfaaracten 
in a matrix, that the letten might eaaij be 
J ifagly coj^ioatead of Ineng eui. Hepii- 
j/ Yately cui mam'ce«|fi>r the whole alphabetMA 
Fault was so pleased with the < 
/^at he promiaed ^ter to give hmr^only w./ 
/^nghter Chriatina in xaxxy^ •> promiae .fi«ii 




/^l^ich he Boo n after per^yi^ed^ -^^ t« 
fl, (But there were nfany diffionltiea at first 

Bm. with these feitf^^ aa there had beai before v^| 

BtU. mth wood^ilones , the metal being by mixing e«lt^ 

Ir. the ^<>(ib6tance with metal which hardened it,^ O 

(and when he ehoved hit matter the lettere 
coit from thete matrieet. 
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deU — take oat the snperflnons word "ot" 



(f\ torn the reyersed letter " p." 

j^ insert a i^»ce between ** who" and *< engraved." 

«^ le08 apace between the words. 

1 make a new paragraph. 

tr, transpose the words ** desirous'* and <' ardently." 

itit. let ineidendi (acddentally erased) Temain. 

w./. << wrong fonnt'' type to be changed. 

out «. e. " ont» see copy." The words omitted being too 
nnmerons for the margin, the compositoir is 
referred to the original copy for them. 
The other marks are self-explanatory. 
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